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. 28) T be as been the p pecu- 
Sil jar privilege of the 
4 great and noble, in all 
ages, to be the enoou- 
a learnin ing, a and the © 
"trons and pes of its bons 
1 1 this ; 
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DED N 


. and my knowledge of the 
early inſtances ee e ave, 
of that taſte ſor polite * 


for which your riper years have 
ſince been diſtinguiſhed, deter- 
mined me co ſhelter this tranſla- 
tion under the auſpices of a name, 
which cannot fail 6f giving it an. 


additional degree of merit with the 
learned and polite ; and I am 


confident, that the author, whom 
I now preſent to the public in an 


Engliſh dreſs, will think _—_ 
not a little indebt to me for 


the! ſhare he will have | in the ho- 


nor of fuch ; a patronage, | 


1 W might, ere indulge. TYM 
my Lord, in the eg of 
- thoſe many amiable aecompliſh- 


ments 
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F for which 5 „ 
eſteemed in your We and 
by which you have done an ho- 
nor: to your οBßtry among fo- 
reigners;/-but:the early and diſ- 
tinguiſhed marks of approbation 
conferred on you by our illuſtri- 
_ ous young 'monarch, who is no 
leſs admired for his diſcernment, 
than beloved ſor bis virtues, 
form a panegyric above -all ad- 
dition. 0 4 1 © 1 VV 8 


I ſhall therefore only beg leave | 


to Jin” your "Ye balbiß my 
thanks, for ay honour you have 
done me; in permitting me to 
prefix your name to this work; 

and to aſſure your Lordſhip, tha 
it is'my moſt fervent withz cha 
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you may long continue __ 
vorite of your Sovereign and 
the! ornament of a-court;\vthat | 
nee ITE 
poſterity, © for every ſhining vir= 
m- :r1efej 5 16 exon bodlingint 
Wee. Hi 100 {0 Nn eme 
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4,231 {Wight the greateſt reſpect. ” 
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FE .cveny V day: hear complai Sore of Se 


Auction, the number. of whi 
ally confuſe, the author in his compoſi- 


tion, EY the lover of learn in his judg-. 


4 deayour to avoid, * 
3 * 8 We ful an running into this Ls 


dur 9825 being to ſhorten the ano 
| oa and kt A, it more plain and lim 


The multiplicity 84 rules proceed. f 0 


number. 0 on W ks of a 
inds. Non kh e ore E 1 25 


is by. reducing theſe 0 ervations to th 
firſt elements ; imitating in this a 


yſician, who colle&s a number of ex 

. — — 99 on which he forms Fed fe 

which reduces them to a lingle, rinciple. 

We abound in obſeryations-: It. is a fund 

which has been contiqually encreaſing from 
= firſt 8 of che arts, .down to the pre 
ut Fins 15 of” this fund i 

15 Li an aſſiſtance 


| e de LE! e pos ou 
t E | con- 
num 1 2 2 fufion 


multitude of rules for 
e 191 


: ; 


N Cle... 
uſion of parts; which, for want of bein 
duly adjuſted and connected with each other, 
pad of 72 5 0 a regular and uniform 
bod barley gat bes ob lympiſhi ma 
All the 7 15 7 are {6 many Branches 
the lame trunk; were we to trace be to 
their Tource, we ſhould! find one : prigh 
ſo ſimple and uncompounded, as t N 
e With the ear Teadineſs and 
eaſe; and at the fame time ſo Bb Fe 
to ſwallow up aff che other petty, rules, of 
which it is alone "ſufficient to hve an in en 
tive knowledge, without perplexing oneſelf 
unh the theory, Which does but burthen 
che rind, inſtead. of enlightening ir. Could 
. e but lay. bold „ this print 15 ah 6 It” e 
. prove the Gen 
* Rave ae a e ee 
1 Aol! 'vain an needlefs ke 6h 
to bring them under one ſdle and 'fovereig! 
law, which hen. well Wi pro would 


be the b „ ſurmmar C33 55 And ere 25 on of 


lt other rules; Hine 
da T. could eſteem mytelf fingutarh "happy, 
to have this work tooked upon ofly as the 


| Keetch or ro 


Uravght of 16 uſefal'a de. 
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hich indeed was firft under. 
en purely to car d y own ideas: 

| Far rhyfelf, that the Felation of the ma 5 

3 kf f Which this was effected, will: —_— 

. Wee uſeſels, '$6* Tock of my 'rea- 


"ders, | 


PRE. F. ACE. | 
787. As chance to be in the Gee ſituation 
hol Mylelf ar that. time. Ic 
that "Ut g ave riſe to t. ik 
1 Haute "ſtudied. the poets " the” uſual - 
method, vi 12. in the beſt editions, and with | 
the beſt commentators; I propoſed to pro- 
ceed⸗ 5? other ſubjects, but by the way 
judged i t highly neceſſary, before I e 
y 0b} edts, fo digeſt in a regulat manger 
uch lights as 1 had net ave and to 
enter into 92 account with myſelf on the 
my of had reape d from 7 3 388 2 5 | 
Now in Grd to begin y a.clear idea, 
r pur this queſtion Ach my Malt What is re 
| try}? in What does differ from oſe? . 
1 thought I had an anſwer to this at my 
fingers. ends; how eaſily is this difference 
perceived ! Re here 1 fond it was not ſuf. 
Reient to be ſenſible of I. only, I ſtood in 


Lt a. ko | 2 


1501 
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| 1 fe 19 5 . he 5 85 and 0 h . 
. " 7 5 8 | FOE 7 . oceeded to fo | 
© y Lon . 

U reproached my elk! the more Gate "or 
Bis neglect, as 11 ig Pr "that theſe'\ Very 
-£ * & * 2 . 5 « & hs * 
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Hen 
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ik 31 1 at he of 32 
rinciples actually exiſted. 3 in every Recht 

105 es 95 the art | of poetr 


v. Was concern- 
ed:z and that it was 0 99 55 3 want 
of a proper jun POET had not Wh: 
ed them long befofe. | 


.U his recurt'd to "iy "ures: che 
Grſt PR opened was Rollin, and 15970 
the article of poetry, 1 found a very! kearne: 
and ſenſible diſcourſe upon its Origin an 
intention, which. ſhould, be - wholly to the 
ſupport of virtue. I found ntevile num- 
ber of quotations of the moſt” Deautifal. pa- 
fages of Homer; and that the author had 
given; very juſt ideas of the ſublime poetry 
F the ſacred writings : but all this While 
| " wanted n exact definition of poetry. 8 
"T then 2 * ht myſelf of having. re: . 
courſe to Dacier, Bolfu, and d'Aubignaics ; 
and determined to conſult afreſh the te- 
marks. and diſſertations of the moſt cele- 
Bale Writers. on 700 bead: dut L was. ſtil 
as. much at a loſs 7 ever, meeting only 
with a ſet of ideas, ike the anſwers 1 the 


we 8 8 of old. Obſamis vera involveus. 


There was a great deal about the divine 
fre, enthuſiaſm, raptutes, pleaſing phrenzy, 

and, ſuch like lofty ſoundi words, which, 

though they may aftoniſh 2 ear, Ain ny 
peak to the underſtanding. , 
After ſo many frunle reſearches, and 
not daring to venture * updn à matter, 


W Which 


f \ 


PREFACE A 
hich on cloſe examination ſo very 
obſcure and intricate; 1 bethought myſelf 
of opening Ariſtotle, | whoſe treatiſe; on po- 
etry I had often heard greatly commend- 
ed, inſomuch that T he had een 
_ conſulted and copied by all the maſters in 


tze art; but I ſoon — that many of 


them had not ſo much as read him, a 
ſcarce a man of them taken the leaſt thing 
from him, except indeed here and there a 
commentator or two; and theſe, not having 
formed any proper ſyſtem. for explaining 
and clearing up the text, afforded; me at 
beſt but the rudiments of ideas ; and be- 
ſides,” theſe very ideas were. in themſelves 
ſo dull, obſcure; and perplexed, that I be- 
gan almoſt to deſpair uf meeting any Where 
with à direct anſwer to the queſtion I had 
-propoſed to myſelf, and which, at firſt, 
N part ſo very eaſy to be ſolved. | -__... 
Is I found. myſelf ſtruck 0 the 
nciple of imitation, which the Gre 
| 2 ar eſtabliſnes for the polite 9 
̃ already perceived the juſtneſs of it, with re- 
ſpect to painting, which is a mute kind ot 
try. I compared this with the ideas of 
Iorace, Boileau, and other great maſters: 
to theſe I added the feveral 4 1 had met 
wich in other writers on this ſubject, and 
on trial found the maxim of Horace fully 
2:1 phe: . verified, | 


- 
* 
7 


1" 


n PREFACE. 


— 


verißed, Ur Pifura Pocſs; that poetry was 
_ throughout an imitation, as well as painting. 
I next atte to make an application 
of the ſame principle to muſic and dancing. 
or the art of geſture; and was ſurprized to find 
ho exactly it agreed with them alſo: and this 
ve oecaſion to a little „which I pub- 
liſhed under the title Tes Beaux Arte 7b. 
id a un meme Principe; or, The Polite 
Arn reduced to one” common Principle: in 
Which work poetry holds the firſt rank, not 
only on account of its on dignity and pre- 
eminence over the other arts, but as hating | 
given occaſion to the work itſelf. | 
But I imagined that it would be necellaey. 
to carry this application yet farther, and 
ſheiy that ix takes place like wiſe in all the 
ſpecies of Literature. This produced a ſe- 


cond piece, which called Cours de Belle 


To's or, A Courſe of the Belles: Letters. 
he public having already paſſed their 
Bali. on theſe. two productions, I flat 
er myſelf to have complied with its deſires, 
in thus prefenting it, with both of them 


1 one title, without any other altera- 


tions, than what were neceſſary for the bet- 


der connecting the different ſubjects, and 
| fun the whole to one uniform piece. 


By his new diſpoſition, one mw becomes 
ae into W Nen n 


Ia 


PRE FACE. bly 


13 che firſt, is eſtabliſhed the fundamental 
principle of che polite arts, which are thers 
reduced all to an imitation" . nature g! 
grecable to, the taſte; chat 8 won 
A Twit natu 17 a e WS..4 | 
general application of this principle te PP; 
ture, OF dancing. aua 2110 Roa 
ly; — ſecond. parts the oe ehre 
applied to, narrativg poetry,.. Which. eon! 
the epic ; to dramatic poetty, Which, inf 


22 


try; which f 
dant thereon : laſtly, to didactic. poetry; 
under which, head. are compriſed the phi- 
loſophical, hiſtorical, and ſimple didactic. 
or didactic proper o called ſatire, the | 
epiſtle in verſe, and the epigram. And this | 
part concluddeg ich a full and gompleat.ex- 
poſition of Horace's art of poetry, which 
comes in 8 a kind of Voucher, or conelu- 
ſire proof, of the truth and juſtneſs of, all 
that has been before advance nett 46 
ln the third and laſt part, eloquence and 
its ſeveral kinds, oratory, hiſtory, or narra - 
tion, and the- epiſtolary. ftile, are like: 
wiſe all reduced under proper reſtrictians 
to the ſame principle: and to render the 
Kr N treatiſe 


vi Pwr ACE. 
87 more full of pers _ are ad- 
ix, t ineiple 
0 W Br Pikes rr Acre et 
1155 of W 7 N and Liin tongues, with 
the French, ſe far as relates to the"phraſe 
and bonſtruction. e Kö SORTER dern 
This is the deere lin 27 db e 
mor 0 the known rules relating to poetry 
uence Are reduced to one ſingle and 
ſource, Viz. the imitation of the 
te 15 55 ald the Brabr ef, Which we have 
Pteſented us in nature, or the arts; and 
ftom hence a ſyſtem is formed, by che help 
of which, the mind at once lays hold on 
on.” principle and its conſequences, as'on's 
well connected whole, all the pares of which 
A ſupport ich Yeh,” toon e 
; er Mis manner, from an endeavour at 
115 to find out the ſingle definition of po- 
etry, Was this 5 b a almoſt with? 
our defign, and by an imperceptible 
reſñion of Re % which the firſt'was the 
oo all the reſt. 89299 OFT * 10 HHOTH 304 
I bave forbort prefixing che Greek text 
to the quotations taken from the authors in 
that language; as young beginners, to whom 
Icdieft 2 an eye in e the work, 
_ would have reaped but little advantage from 
ir; and the reſt of my readers ſtand in o 
need of it. 18. J uh le i 
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Ln We ork. given e pe Ba in his 


vali tranſlator, 
8 > of cots: and ad- 


£3 


Hrn. 
his 


accent of 


nal wry 


tions of my own; for which I look upon 


myſelf as accountable to the public. 


The author has, 3 
Muſtrated each ſubject treated of 
examples, ; from the be 
Greek Lali in, and F reneh 
critical remarks, pointio 
FI or defects of e 


| . writers. Ee 


ak pa pale, 6 


* 8 a Na 2 Jar, 
y = "ps to Ee AR theſe V olumes 22 Fl 


2 1 


oo 


' fever 
Accor 


705 


tely uſeful to ther young ara 


of our own. country, I have 


Qed ex- 


| AM: in each different branch of writing, 


from our moſt celebrate 


in the ſame manner as the A 


has dpne from thoſe of his nation, Thus 


ingliſh authors, 


t Batteux 


in 


- 


r 
in the firſt volume our author, after gi 
_ the characters of the beſt Greek and | 
_ paſtoral writers, adds thoſe of Racan, . 
rais, and Madame Deſhoulieres among 

French,; with a piece ox two from, each, 
as'a"ſpecimen of their elbe manner of 5 
Writing. To theſe are ſubjoined,. in the 
9 the characters © pur "moſt emi- 


Phi, Pep e 1 Ar brate. 
at firſt of gwing a tranfigtio on 
5 A Bea in the courſe the 
work ; 7255 upon conſidering, that tlie per- 
ſons for whole uſes it is "chiefly deſigned, 
muſt the grocer part of them nece rily 
have "acquired A Knowledge of the Latin 
and French 9 Previous' to har * 
a= 255 the ftndy of the Polite arts; 1 
he in fone mene Altered 14 155 
Hgn, and in its ſtead have im ſeveral places 
thrown in ſuch x pallages 150 dur 75 8 
porch rene ry te 
me” th ght A er 3 2 quofation K 
the' e thus they HO de to fi 
the place of a. ns Fry an at the fl e 
time afford a kind of parallef betweeg the 
genius of the two languages, in the different 
| expreſſion of the Ame ſentiment ; F this me- 
chod has more particulart taken _ Pp 
under the article of fable and epigrat.” 
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PRE FLACIE mM 
1 have alſo, in favour- of what I appre- 

1 to be — — 

E 

ori into iſections, 

2 of the Abbot! Battatix is 
ſo well eſtabliſhed in the republic of letters 
hat it cannot poſſibly receive! any addition 

from whatever Þ could ſay of it; E hall 
therefote content myſelf with: obſcrvings 
that the! work before us has: been! received = 
im the moſti favourable manner in France, 
where it has gone ſeveral editions; 


through 
it has likewiſe been tranſlated into the Ger- 
man language with equal approbation; and 
no, for the firſt time, makes its appear- 
ance in an Engliſh dreſs ; and when I con- 


ſider the many beauties and elegancies with 
which it abounds, I am ready to perſuade 
myſelf, that the young ſtudent will think I 
offer him no inconſiderable aid in making 
Monſieur Batteux ſpeak our language. 
With reſpe& to myſelf, as the tranſlator, 
I hope for the indulgence of the candid and 
Judicious, to whoſe tribunal I willingly ſub- 
mit; acknowledging, that in many p 
I have not only made very free with my au- 
thor, but here and there ſubſtituted ſome 
Paſſages in the room of the original ones, 
where I thought it was neceffary, in order 


to adapt the whole more particularly to the 


_ meridian of our own nation and "I | 
8 


* 
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EREF ACE . 
the characters of our au- 
res- in general taken them from 
our biographical writers. In ſome 
have the particular author 
. have been indebted» But were 
]-have[omittet fuch ſpecification, the reader 
ilLicaſily allow it to be matter of indif- 
ſerence, and no deſign of to 
— Nur 2 ſince I no here 
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minitztioh 


01S een eee 
The eine imitation nnen nature, 
and the ado Fours | age 34 
What taſte. is 


T afte can have no vac 0 ec than nature 
Proofs deduced from the hiſtory of taſte 
Ther laws of +2 


FirsT GENERAL LAW OF TASTE 3 to imitate 
natare; 107 v2gtt $07 nt ben ibid. 


rbk ere * * "Ht 8 

etaphyſical knowled ere 1 5 

SECOND GENERAL I. L on here ſhould be 
1 


imitated 116 2 11.CGONMATH 

How objects, dj e in nature, ate fende 
eea 

e has its particular rules ab of 


Theſe” taſte finds only in nature Pi brews wh, 
Wh] to be deduced fr from the f the fo foregbing! r 
1 irren Ithere Wit e 


8 taſte | Hohes! * 3 3 * 2 | 
There are ſeveral particular"'6 Uncez 5 a BAG 
„ INFERENCE, art ory comp mitator of 


Lis to be judged of only by compariſon” 


of making compariſon” Tbid;. 
A Terms, ce : B n vr 3 


every thing, gy rp manners not e tec y 
W e che Ter Ns of forming ti 


to | 


Hrs 


_ **taſte betimes ; of for ning 

The meth60ds 10 bs obtereb in ung . 85 
general characters of poetry, inclu . 

. gener of elt int nature 748 111 ares 301 | 

Ihe opinions the pfi er ih | 

refuted £5 1H 3089 COIL Uu 


Ffdtlau not eien to Poetry) 1 wi | 
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Nor enthuſiaſm (Lt Land 14:16 145424 ante 
The nn foutided ep; 


SUES } 71 


The bo general) rules for the poetry of che things! 
cluded in imitation 


I. roſes the u/oful ſhould be Joined to 2 
„ greeable in aao bar outen 9 
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Nor verſhentloeon 30 bp Page 90 k 
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11; Rol, eyery poem ſhould hate an action 40 
III. RvuLs, the a&ion ſhould be remarkable igon- 


* * Finued, imp le, and ſacred. . A 0 42 | 
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IV. RuLs; Atte to the char _—— coy 
and number of the actors 


The rules for the poetry of the file, Tactile 


the imitation of elegant nature "299 
In what the poetry of the file corifiſts' 4 bo: 

Of poetic harmony | +: 121 
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FO ST.cuthors who'have undeftakeh 
hb "to trezt of the polite arts, ſcem to 5 : 
have ſhewn more oſtentation thai 
"exaChiieſs or ſimplieity in the es. 
| —=cution. . "This win evidendly"ap-- 
pear in the article of poetry. They think they * 
Ga us. 2 ſufficienthy juſt idea of this At-. 
F 9 ng us that it compretiends all the other Akts. | 
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2 THE PRINCIPLES IM 
e % wer, is 2 mixture. ef pain 
muß, and eloquence. A $.. 

«© As eloquence it ſpeaks, it proves, it l. 
wp © muſic it has its regular movement, tones 
and cadencies; from a dexterous combination pf 
which it forms a kind of concert. As painting it 
draws out objects, gives. them their proper co- 
| lors, and ſets them off in all the elegant ſhades 
of nature; it makes uſe of deſign and coloring, 

concords and harmony; it ſhews us truth, and 
knows how to make that truth loyely.” 

Poetry takes in all kinds of ſubjects. It a- 
vails itſelf of whatever is moſt beautiful and ſtrik- 
ing in hiſtory, enters the väſf regions of philoſo- 
. phy ; tranſports. itſelf to the heavens to admire the 
courſe of the celeſtial bodies; dives into the deep 
abyſs of waters, and darts into the entrails of the 
earth, there to examine the moſt hidden ſecrets of 
nature: it penetrates even into the manſions of 
2 to behold the rewards of the juſt and 

the puniſhments of the wicked; in a word, it 
takes in the whole univerſe --- nay, if this world 
ſeems not ſufficient, it creates new ones, Which 
it can at pleaſure embelliſh with enchanted dwel- 
lings, and people with a thouſand different inhabi- 
tants: there forming new beings after its own 
Fancy, it plans in the height of perfection, and re- 
Enes upon every production of nature. Poetry is a 
ſpecies of magic, which by throwing an agree- 
able illuſion over the eyes, the imagination and 

RR Ts Aura us real e by 
7 ven- 
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575 eizveerr * 
Musste nerd chimericat,? Thus have the 
erality of authors ſpoken of poetry. | | 
© Nearly in the ſame manner Wr 45 
ſeribed che reſt of the arts. Full of the merit of 
| thoſe to which they found themſelves particularly 
ttached;" they Have amuſed us with pompous de- 
ſcriptions in the room of one ſimpl preciſe defi- 
nition which was required: or if they have un- 
dertakeni t define them to uss af luch a definition 
is in its own nature extremely complicated; they 
__ ſometimes adopted the actidental for the eſ- 
ſential, and the eſſential for the a veidental: nay, 
ſome of them drawn away by what 1 call 
author-intereſf, taking W of * 
obſcurity of the ſubject, have preſented us with 
nothing but a ſet of ideas formed on the model 
of their own productions. 1 ee eee 360} bot 
Our View therefore in "its fit part is to diſ- 
pel theſe elbuds, to ftablith the true printiples of 
the arts, and to fte the eleareſt and mot deter- 
minate ideas of them. To this end we have divided 
it into three ſections; in the firſt of which we exa- 
mine the nature of arts, their ſeveral parts and eſ- 
ſential differences, and demonſtrate from the 
known qualities of the human mind, that the imi- 
tation of nature is' properly the common object 
of all arts; and that they differ from each 
other only as to the different means they employ 
in the execution. Thus colors, ſounds and 
geſtures are the means made uſe of by painting, 


muy and dancing ; - Poetry; 1 
B 2 that 


4 212 PRINCIPLES 
that werhave at one view the iy 
brotherly tye, by, which the arts, ( 
children of nature) are united. ( DE ng. 
Common end, amd regulated On, he, {elf-ſawe 
mona and. alſo iche, particular difference 
h they; in other reſpects arc, foparated an 0 

ö d don Sth Ni ogni 
-- After; baving -eftabliſhed, the, nature, of arts 
by that, of the genius of, many 0 * 
duced: them, n cls bom 
next place ſuch proofs, as were deduc 
ſentiments, and the, more; 1051.38, it py 
that is the only true hoy ie cx le (udo 
natus) of allthe. polite, arts; and that even reaſon 
herſelf eſtabliſhes her rules only with reſpect. to, 
and in conformity with it. Now if we ſhould 
find that taſte ſo far agreed with genius, As 
to concur in preſcribing the, lame rules for; all 
the arts in general and for each. in particular, 
then ſhould we. have a new degree of ſy 
and evidenge joined to the farmer proofs. This 
is the buſineſs of the ſecond ſection, whetein we 
prove that a true taſte in arts is ſtrictly con · 
formable to the ideas eſtabliſhed i in the firſt ſec- 
tion; and that the rules of taſte are no other than 
ſo many conſequenges naturally ariſing from the 
"OO ᷣ e, for al Gy arts, 2 are eſſen· 


7 wm ) decal ene 1 
Vip coin commune; viaculua),;-&; quaſi-cognatione-quidam. bug 
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* 04 14 % AB I 
Pally, .imitators;.of. elegant. natures; it: follows. 
of curſe that qyaſte. for. elegant. nature muſt be, 
the eſſential characteriſtic of a true taſte in, 
arts; and this concluſion is explained in thoſe 
articles wherein we ſhew what taſte is, on what 
it depends, how, it is loſt, &. All which 
articles reſolve themſelves into a proof of the one 
general principle of imũtation, whick tothpyt- 
hends all the reſton - Theſe two. ſections contain 
r n eee TITLES 551 8-5 #2 
Wie have added a third ſection, which includes 
ſuch further proofs as ariſe from the example and 
conduct of the artiſts themſelves. Here theory 
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genius which produces Wel. 
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1 
'T would de needleſs Votet sue with an bees 
gium upon arts in general. The benefits 
and advantages acerding from them, ſufficiently 
ſpeak themſelyes. The whole univerſe is alle 
with chem. By them were cities built, by them 
were the diſperſed and wandering race of primi- 
tive mortals gathered together, Poliſhed in their 
manners: ſoftened in their tempers, and render- 
ed capable of ſociety. And as one kind appears 
| deſtined to ſerve,” the other to charm, and ſome 
to do both "at the ſame time, they are decome in 


24. R forme 
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5 mit PNs 
| ſome ſort a ſooond order of elements, the creatiom 
of which nature had reſerved for bur Own ins 
duſtry. nes +19 It otra 0305. lefty 567 
Noch ti Ion a] 2 "| . 1 HIS ens 
% $4 Cn g I, 915 194 by 255 ; 

w dirifon 24 1 arts. 
mee * , 
'RTS m be divided lat dess kidde 165 
ſpecting their different endes. 
The firſt have the neceſſities of man for their 
object, whom nature ſeems to have abandoned 
to himſelf; as ſoon as ſne has performed the of- 
fice of uſhering him into the world. Expoſed to 
sold, hunger and a numberleſs train of ills, nia - 
ture has ordained that the remedies and preſerva- 
tives neceſſary for them ſhould be the price of his 
own work and induſtry. This gave riſe to the 

mechanic . 

The next Kind have pleaſure os their 0 bett) 
| theſe ſprung wholly from the boſom of joy, and 
owe their exiſtence. to ſentiments produced fro 

cafe and affluence; and are by way. of excellen 
ſtiled polite arts, ſuch are muſic, poetry, paint- 
ing, ſculpture, and the art of geſture or dancing. 
The third kind are thoſe which have uſe - 
fulneſs and pleaſure at the fame; time for their obe 
3 ſuch, are eloquence and architecture. Ne- 
ceſſity firſt produced them, and taſte bo Bon 
e the ſtamp of perfection. They hold a kind 
of middle rank between the other two kinds, 
4G Rare THT e e, 8 
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Fne arts of the fiſt Kind employ nature, as they 
find her; ſolely: for uſe. I hoſe of the third beſtow 
a certain poliſh upon her, the better to fit her for 
uſe and ſocial pleaſure. The polite! arts do not 
employ, only imitate her each in its way. 
3 „ want an explanation, which 
we ſhall endeavor to give In the next chapter. 
Thus nature alone is the object of all the arts. It is 
ſhe that contains all our wants and all our plea- 
ſures, and the deſign of both the mechanic and 
liberal arts is to procure theſe from her.. 
We ſhall confine ourſelyes here to the polite 
arts, or thoſe whoſe ſole object is to pleaſe; and 
to render ourſelves better acquainted with them, 
it willibe aecellary to. Neuf 00 the. cauſe. which 
Mankind invented the arts. any . them 
for themſelves. Unſatisſied with too ſcanty an 
enjoyment of thoſe objects which ſimple nature 
. offered, and finding themſelves more - over in a fi- 
tuation capable of receiving pleafure, they had re- 
courſe. to their genius to procure themſelves a 
new order of ideas and ſentiments, which ſhould 
awaken their wit and enliven their taſte : but 
what could a genius do whoſe limited materials 
and contracted views reached not beyond ſimple 
nature? and having on the other hand to labor 
for men whole faculties were circumſcribed within 
the ſame narrow bounds ? its utmoſt efforts then 
were neceſſarily reduced to making choice of the 
moſt ſtriking and beautiful parts of nature, and to 
tft. K. fs form 
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ever to be natural. This is the principle on which 
the plan of all arts muſt neceſſarily bave been 
built, amd wich a the great artiſt * 
ene e d. 6.8. 245% {# 
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them, ought to be ſatisfied when they have made 
_ a happy choice of nature, and properly imitated 


Sen ous gg only by int | 


| eins; nature it e Kel, and is changed 
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form one Wu IN fg Which, ſhould be nde | 
perfect than mere nature, without ceaſing how? 
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_ didls, Which is the parent of all arts, ought to 
_ imitate nature; ſecondly, that nature ſhould not 
be imitated in her ordinary dreſs, ſuch as ſhe ap- 
pears to us every day; laſtly, that taſte ſor 


whom arts are made, and who is the judge of 


ber. Thus all our rakes ſhould tend to eflabliſn 


* imitation e we call nen nature. 2 
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that the diſordered imagination of thoſe in a deli- 
rium preſent. to them, are entirely. compoſed of 

rts taken from nature; and 1 "the Imagination 
=. by a caprice aſſemble theſe parts together in 
a manner conttary to the laws of nature, in thus 


inte 
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kind of: fally,/ The genius has it's fixed 
— beyond which. if it one paſſes it ber 

wilders itſelf and produces 2a chaos inſtead of a 
regular work, ; and in room of giving us pleaſures 
and ſatisfaction only diſguſts and diſpleaſes us. 
Genius is not, as id cmmỹnly icnagzined by 

thoſe who conſider it only ſuperficially, a violent 

Cm hurries away the mind and leads it at 

it is not a blind force acting merely me- 
chanically: a ſpring which, juſt caſts forth it's 
ſtreams and then abandons them; no, it is a ra- 
tional and actiye faculty which exerciſes itſelf on 
objects with due art, induſtriouſſy enquires in 
their every real and poſſible appeatance, diſegs - 
in a juſt and methodical manner their minuteſt 

parts, and compares hem in their remoteſt aff - 

.nities with each other: in a word, it is an intel?E 

ligent inſtrument, whiah ſeatches out and goes to 
he very bottom, of things: it's function conſiſt- | 
ing not in ſuppoſing what cannot, ais kading 

out and inveſtigating What actually does exiſt. 

Thus by. invention in arts, we are not to un- 
derſtand the giving exiſtence to an object, but 

only the diſcovering ſuch, obje& where it is, and 
as it is. Men of genius have à power of crea- 
tion only by being nice obſervers. of nature, 28 
- they are obſervers only to attain that power ; 
and on this account they are attentive to the 
ſmalleſt object; giving themſelves up to it with 
the greateſt ardor, becauſe the reſult of their ob- 
ſervations generally * ſome new advantage 
1 84 I'M | " Bm 
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1 10 mTuz TAI ers : 
i zu point of knowledge, which at ones en : 
I and enriches their underſtandin 5 'the r Te 1 
1 ing like the earth, incapable producing any þ 
I'S thing of which it has not firſt received the ſeeds. 7 
Wo And fofar is the artiſt from being confined er i 
1 impoveriſhed in his operations by this compariſon, : 
= wat on the contrary it ſerves to diſcover to Him 2 
\Þ the true ſource and extent of his real treaſur 1 


which are hereby rendered immenſe; ſince eve 
new acquiſition that the mind gains in point 

_of knowledge from nature, becoming as it were 
che germ of ſome production in the arts, the ge- 
nius by this means has no other bounds As to * 
e eee een 
But genius ſtands in need of ſome afiſtance 
and ſupport itſelf : this it meets with in na- 
ture, whom as it cannot create it ſhould never 
deſttoy; it can only then follow and imitate her, 
and conſequently it's eee can "ON no 
other than effects of imitation. 4 
Io imitate is to copy after a eg This 
term includes two ſeparate ideas. 1. The proto- 
type or pattern, containing the touches to be 
imitated. 2. The copy which repreſents them. 
Nature, hat is whatſoever exiſts or that we 
eaſily conceive as poſſible, is the prototype or mo- 
del of arts. It is neceſſary, as we have before ob- 
ſerved, that the induſtrious imitator ſhould always 

: have his eyes fixed on her, and make her the fole 
object of his attention; for he will there find the 
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Nn or firſt draught of every thing ornamental 


their own rules; theſe are independant. of their 
eiter and invaciably eraced In the grand fle 
of nature. 

Wb i then the real funcion of the arts ? it is 
to tranſport thoſe touches which are in nature, 


and to preſent them in objects to which they are 
not natural. Thus the ſtatuary ſhews us an hero 2 
in a block of marble, the painter by his color- 
ing makes every viſible object ſeem to project from 


the canvas, the . tempeſt roars in the artificial 
ſounds of the muſician whilſt all around us is 
calm; and the poet too, by the force of his inven- 
tion and the harmony of his verſe, fills our minds 


with counterfeit images, and our hearts with 
imaginary ſentiments oft - times infinitely more 
charming than if they were true and natural. 


Whence I conclude, that arts, in what in pro- 
perly the ſubject of art, are only imitations, re- 
ſemblances, which are not really nature, but on- 


ly appear ſo to be: and that thus the matter ok 


the polite arts is not truth, but probability: 


this conſequence is important enough to require 


an immediate explanation, which Ne {hall do by 
way of application.. 


What is painting 2; an imitation & viſible ob- | 


jets. This art has nothing of reality or truth in 
it; all here is phantom and deluſion, and the 
height of it's perfection 1 * on it's re- 


ſemblance with xeality. TITTY "ws 
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and capable of pleaſing. Arts do not create | 


. 
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Muſic: and dancing my very well regulate? 
* tone of voice, and action of the orator in his 
 Yeclamation, or the citizen in his fimple tale, but 

0 cannot, taken in this light, be properly called arts. 
They may alſo wander, the one into whimſicaÞ 
ſtrains, where the notes claſh together without 
regularity or deſign, the other into leaps and 
vaultings, as fancy or caprice directs ; but neither 

one nor the other are then within their juſt bounds. 
To be what they. ought to be, they muſt” return 
© imitation, and become the artificial portrait 
of the human paſſions ; then we acknowledge their 
power with pleaſure, and they inſpire us with 
that proper degree and kind of Enfation whicly 
can alone be ſatisfaQory. 7 208 Ay 
To conclude, poetry exifts Vat by fiction, 
Here the wolf bears the characters of the power- 
Tul and unjuſt man; the lamb thoſe of innocence 
oppreſſed. Paſtoral offers us poetical ſhepherds, 
+ which are mere refemblances and images. Co- 
medy draws the picture of an ideal miſer, under 
che borrowed refemblance of real avarice. Tra- 
gedy is not properly poetry, but in that which it 
_ feigns by... imitation. As for inſtance, Cæſar 
and Pompey have had a diſpute; this is not po- 
etry, but hiſtory ; but if actions, diſcourſes 
and intrigues ate invented, agreeable to the 

) ideas which hiftory gives us of the characters and 

fortunes of Czfar and Pompey, this is what may 

be called poetry, becauſe theſe cars are 

* the work re al 
| * is The 
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The epic too is only a recital of grobable c. of 

tions repreſented with all the charaders of reality. 

Juno and Fneas never ſpoke or ated as'they do 

in Virgil, but they might have thus acted or thus 

ſpoke ; this alone is enough for poetry, which id 

one perpetual fiction kgs 466 * al the charao- 

ters of truth. ses 1214 15 1 40 i i 

Thus every art, in wels reſpeats wherbtn36 46 
truly-artificial, is only an imaginary thing, a fie- 

titious being copied and imitated from true ones, 

For this reafon art is always put in oppoſition to 

nature, and hence ariſes the univerſal cry that we 

muſt imitate nature; that the perfection of art 
conſiſts in a proper repreſentation of her; and _ 
that the performances of art, . eſteemed moſt ex- o 
cellent in their kind, are thoſe wherein the imita- | 
tion of nature is ſo lively, as to be almoſt taken 
for nature herſelf. 

And thivimitation for which meal have A 
tural a diſpoſition, for it is by example that many 
kind are governed and taught; vivimus ad ex- 
empla :. this imitation, I fay, is one of the prin- 
cipal ſprings of that pleaſure we receive from the 
arts. The mind amuſes itſelf with comparing 
thei model with the picture, and the judgment it 
forms thereon is ſo much the more agreeable, as 
it is a proof of it's, own knowledge and pene- 
tration. 

This is not the dodrine of to day ; it is to be 
found every where among the antients. Ariſtotle 
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ru PRINCIPLES 
fic, dancing, poetry and painting are imitative 
arts ; and to this all his ſubſequent rules refer. 
According to Plato, it is not ſufficient to conſti- 
tute a poet that he gives us a relation; he muſt 
invent and create what he relates. And in his 
republick he condemns poetry, becauſe as being 
in it's own nature an imitation, the objects 
imitated by it may have an effect on the manners. 
Horace adopts the ſame principle | in dis _ 

Poetry. 
2 e © 
AHtatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores, 
- -Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus & annis. Hon, 


If you would keep us till the eurtain fall. 

And the laſt chorus for a plaudit call; b 

The manners muſt your ſtricteſt care engage, 
The levities of youth, * ſtrength of age. 

- Francis, 


Bile why are we to obſerve and ſtudy the man- 
ners, if not with a deſign to oy them?) 


8 ele y 2 — i 
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1 exemplar vitæ morumque jubebo 
Dodtum imitatorem, & vivas hinc ducere voces. 


ae e original in view, e 
And thence the ring! images purſue, | TELE Id. 


 Vivas voces ducere, is what we call painting 
after nature. And is not the whole expreſſed 1 in 
this ſhort ſentence ? 5 


18 „. -Ex bee band enen Toquar, 
r de Lil al 1. 
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And here one may be readily deceived, think · — 
ing that we behold nature herſelf, and that no- | 
thing could be more eafy than to paint her in 
this manner z but ſuch a work would be a fiction, 
b ter. u, . d eee 
mon underſtanding which here, 


e e 1, 0 | 
cen e and in van would oil, 
"TH | 1 Ds Ana. 


be very terms R's ule of by the antients in 
ſpeaking of poetry are. proofs of their regarding 
it as a work of imitation, The Greeks ſay, 
reiki and Ain. The firſt of which the 
Latins rendered by facere, and their beſt authors 
ſay, facere poema; that is, to form, fabricate, 
create: and the ſecond term they expreſs ſome- 
times by fingere, at others by imitari; terms 
which may with equal propriety be taken for an 
artificial imitation ſuch as that of arts, as in 
a real and moral ſenſe with regard to ſociety, 
But as the ſignification of theſe words have 
in proceſs of time been enlarged, wreſted, or 
confined,” it has given room to miſtakes, and 
thrown an obſeurity upon principles otherwiſe 
ſufficiently clear in themſelves and in the authors 
by whom they were firſt eſtabliſhed. The term 
fiction has been "chiefly applied to fable, which 
makes the gods interfere or act in ne 
oP cnterprize z becauſe this part of fiction was 


eſteem- 
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all imitation-in general; ſo that theſe terms. hav- 


| follows that poetry fubſiſts only by imitation. 


art: and this conſtitutes the eſſential . 
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ture, which conſiſts in repreſenting or counter ; 
ſiting her, Jroxpiverz but has been extendedito 


ing no longer the "fame ſignification as formerly, 


| have ceafed to be proper for characterizing po- 


etry, and the languape of the antients has by this 
means been rendered unintelligible tothe readet. 
From the whole of what has been ſaid, it 


The ſame. may be ſaid with reſpect to painting, 
muſic and dancing, in whoſe 5 


there is nothing real but every thing is s 
effect of imagination, fiction, Imitation 5 


each i in contradiſtinction to natur. 


CHAP — - 
. 
* 
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Ca not 0 imitate imple nag. 

I. 
nus ine ill 0 intinate a connection 
| in arts, that there are caſes where they can- 
not be united, without ſeeming to confound one 


:another, nor ſeparated without almoſt -diveſting 
them of their functions. This is the caſe here, 
waere it is impoſſible to ſay what the genius 


ought to-do in imitating naiure, wi haut ſuppe- 


ſing taſte to be it's guide. We are therefore oblig- 
hes a Ak eee 40 
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epare the reader for what follows; but we 
0 rve 2 more Particulas diſcuſſion, of. fit for 95 
cond ſectſon. E WS A 2453280 $5 Ul ih: 5 
Ariſtotle compares poetry. with hiſtory. . Their 
difference, according to him, is not in che arm 
or ſtile, but i in . ee e lee e 
us, 
Hier repreſents what bas happened; bauer 
3 have happened. Theè former is ſtrict- 
ly conſined to truth, creating neither action nor 
actors ; the latter regards nothing but the proba» 
ble. It invents, it deſigns at pleaſure, and paints 
only from the brain. The hiftoriari brings ex- 


amples ſuch ad they are; often imperfect. The 


poet gives them ſuch as they ought to be; and 
for this reaſon, according to the fame philoſopher, 
poetry is a much mote inſtructive leſſon than his 
ſtory. Upon this principle we muſt conclude 
that if arts. are imitations of nature, they-ſhould 
be brigltt and lively imitations; not ſervilcly copy» 
ing her, but ſelecting the objects and their firokes | 
in a proper manner, and repreſenting them with 
all che perfections they are capable of. In à 
word, imitations where nature is ſeen not fuck 
as ſhe really is, but ſuch as ſhe may be, and ſuch; 
as may be conceived. in the mind, 
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perfect beauty ? did he draw the picture of any par- 
ricular fine woman! no; he gathered together the 
ſeparate features of * * 


a 


ne in chat manner. 


* | 


f 
| 


| fingle character, which was not the repreſenta- 


. 
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then re 6a). Then he formed in ki mind; an | 
| Idea'that reſulted from all theſe features united: 
and this idea was the prototype, or model of his 
picture, Which was probable" and poetical in the 
Whole, and was true and hiſtorical only in the 
parts taken ſeparately. And chis is What every 
painter does, when he repreſents the perſon he 
paints with more beauty and grace than they 
really have. This is an example given to all ar- 
tiſts : chis is the road they ought to go, and tis 
the practice e ee Without ex- 
N. 4 11 

When Moliere wanted to paint A mn eber, 
he did not look out for an original, of which his 
character ſhould be an exact copy: he had then 
made but a picture; a hiſtory: he had then in- 
ſtructed but by halves. But he collected every 
mark, every ſtroke of a gloomy temper that he 
could obſerve amongſt men. To this he added all 
chat the ſtrength of his own genius could furniſh 
him with of the ſame kind; and from all theſe hints, 


well connected, and properly diſpoſed, he drew a 


eee 1 n e cM His c- 
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(a) Præbete FIVE" laquit, ex iſtis bebe ln 
dum pingo id quod pollicitus ſum yobis,' ut mutum in fimulachrum 
'ex animali exemplo veritas transferatur. Ille autem quinque de- 
legit. —Neque enim putavit omnia quz quereret ad venuſtatem, 
uno in corpore ſe reperire poſſe ; ideo quod nihil fimplici in genere 
omnibus ex partibus perfetum natura 9 Cis. I. 8. delov. 


Ur LIT IAT Ig 
medy was not the hiſtory of Alceſtes, but his pjc- 
ture of Alceſtes was the hiſtory of miſanthropy t ta- 
ken in general. And by this means he has given 
much eee l than a: ſcrupulous hiſto- 
rian could poſſibly have done, by only relating 
ſome ſtrictly true ſtrokes of a real man- hater. 

It was à ſaying” among the antients, he is 
as beautiful as a ſtatue, And it is in the ſame 
- ſenſe that Juvenal, to expreſs all the Ae 4 hor- 


rors of a tempeſt, calls i it a poetical b. 


17 £6541 41 Dali lt 1 
Talia tam graviter, fi MEER oa: 
Tempeſtas. Sat. 12. 05 : 1411 


leben the Port bin we form ariſe. 


N Abeſe ene are ſufficient to dine a *. 
| and diſtin idea of what we call beautiful nature 
It is not the truth that does exiſt, but that truth 
which may exiſt: beautiful truth which is repre- 
ſented as if it really WS. ee 
N ere 1 gie 
The quality of the object makes . e 
Let it be an hydra, or a miſer, an hypocrite, or a 
Nero, if they are well drawn, and repreſented 
with all the fine touches that in them, we 
fill fay that beautiful mature is there painted. It 
matters not whether it be the furies or the graces. 
This does not hinder however that truth and 
reality may be made uſe of by the _-_ 9 * 
ee | 
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Tho- oft oy dex bon pentib by irs un 1356 BULL 

2 Wos fallhbed can thedeeſs of truth imparts / Ak 
Vet the ſame ſkill can to men's wond' ring eye, 

1 enen and anni ure. 77 21 


Tt: an hiſtorical fact Was found ſo well work'd 1 up, 
as to he fit to, ſerve for a Plan to A poem, Or a 
piece of painting; Poetry and painting too would 
immediately employ it as ſuch, and would on the 
other hand make uſe of their. privileges, in in- 
venting circumſtances, contraſts;” fitustio m &c. 
When Le Brun painted the battles of Alexander, 
he found in hiſtory the facts, the actors and the 
foene of action; but notwithſtanding this,” what 
a noble invention, what x "glow of poetry appear 
in his work I the diſpoſitions, attitudes, expreſ- 
kons of paſſions, all theſe remained for his own 
genius to create. There art built upon the ba- 
ſis of truth, and this truth ought to be ſo elegant- 
ly mixed -% nbd ig ab Nen or ole 
of the fame nature 
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e e eee Lo: eder 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet 1 ym, Hos, 


And truth aud fiction with ſuch nn be join d. ach 
5 That nor beginning, midſt, nor end we And. . 


1 Ty K 7 
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This we find praftiſed every- [day in epic and 


tragic pieces, and in OY * as the 
tragic k. : a 


- 
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7255 then, no longer in the hands of che \hiſto- 
but entizely giyen up to the power of the ar- 
ce has, he licence to put every thing In 
ws ce, to arnve. at his end; 'he. accordingly 
works it up a-freſh, and. gives it a new form ; he 
adds, retrenches, or tranſpoſes the ſeyeral parts 
as he ſees moſt convenient to his purpoſe. If it 
Js a poem, he lays the plot, prepares the unra- 
velling, &c. for it is ta be ſuppoſed that the whole 
of this primarily exiſted in the hiſtory, and only 
wanted to be brought to light, or if not, art will 
In that caſe exert all its rights in their utmoſt ex. 
tent, and create whatever circumſtances it may 
ſtand in nerd of in the courſe of it's undertaking: 
2 prixilege it is entitled to, from the known obli- 
gation it is under of e 11 _ us in | 
ut's performance. 5 
5 t 0 3 A 7. W. 


92 Fit 14 485" 918 
ta phi fie grim age b. 
Meer bid bas ns a6. 


T* Reef fruitful genlulks do not 3205 | 
feel the preſence of the muſes; they have 


their times of dearth and ſterility. Shakeſpear, 
who was born a poet often flags, and we i 
that the muſe of Milton had her repoſe of ſeveral 
months; to which are 5 che inequalities ſo 
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does not the great Homer ſometimes nod even i in 
the midft of his gods and heroes ? the genius then 
has undoubtedly it's happy moments, when the 
ſoul as if filled with a divine fire,” takes in all na- 
ture, and diffuſes on every objeck that lively ſpi- 
rit which animates them, and thoſe ſtriking beau- 
ties which at once tranſport and raviſh us. 
This ſituation of the ſoul is called enthuſiaſm 
a term known to moſt, defined by hardly one. 
The ideas which oft Yuthors give of it, ſeem ra- 
ther | the ſallies of an overheated imagination 
druck by enthuſtaſm itſelf; than the deciſion of a 
mature Judgment or ſound reflection on the 
ſubject. At one time you find it repreſented as 
a celeſtial viſion, a divine influence, à prophetic 
| ſpirit, at another it is an intoxication, an extaſy, 
"i pleafing ſenſation mixed with trouble and admi- 
ration in the preſence of the deity. One might 
naturally aſk theſe gentlemen, if they intended 
dy chis florid and emphatic language to elevate 
the arts, and hide from the r the ſacred 
| myſteries of the muſes ? = 
For us who ſeck to enlighten, our 4: let us de- 
ſpiſe this allegoric pomp, which only ſerves. to 
blind and confound us. Let us conſider enthu- 
ſiaſm as a philoſopher conſiders the great; unaf- 
fected with that pageantry and parade which while 
| it ſurrounds obſcures them. 
The ſpirit which. inſpires all good authors when 


they compoſe, is like the 388 that animates the 
hero in his battles. 


Sua 
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Daz vique Dl vs fit dirs cupido. Ren 
5 Each man's ruling. paſſion is his GO. t 
In the one. it is a noble preſence of mind, a na. 
tural intrepidity even rouſed by the preſence of 
danger itſelf, in the other a vaſt ſund of genius, ; 
a juſt and exquiſite wit,. 2 fruitful imagination, 
and above all, a heart filled with a noble fire, 
which lights up and breaks forth at the firſt view 
of ſuitable objects. Spirits of this choice, this en- 
lightened kind, take the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of 
things they once conceive, and never fail to re- 
produce Chan, adornedwith new boauty, force — 
"This 1 is ie the true Chan OW principle of acids 
an We may already perceive what muſt na- 
turally be its effects, with regard to the 11 
which are imitators of nature. fy 
Let us recolle& the adopt of Tina The b 
treaſury of nature ſupplies us with all thoſe images 
of which the moſt beautiful imitations can be com- 
poſed ; they arelikeſketchesin the painter's tablet. 
The obſervant - artiſt immediately diſtinguiſhes 
them, takes them from the heap and afſembleg 
them. From theſe he compoſes a:complete whole, 
of which he conceives an idea that fills him, an 
idea at the ſame time both bright and lively; pre- 
ſently his ſoul takes fire at the ſight of the object. 
He is now tranſported, he forgets himſelf, and 
his ſoul paſſes into the things he creates. He is 
by turns Cæſar, Brutus, Macheth and 1 
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IH it is the fabuliſt, he is the wolf er the lamb, 
the oak or the bullruſh, It is in one of theſe poetic 
tranſports that Homer ſees the chatjots and 
coiirſers of che Gods, that Virgil beats the diſmal 
fcreams of Phlegias in the infernal ſhades, and 
chat each of them ee which: hive ho 
where exiſtence, «nl not 


111 &< Lap? s 9Yods Þ: 


et cum.tabulas cop if.» 
| Quarit quod nuſquam eſt gentium, reppetit ramen, 
The ſame enthuſiaſm is neceſſary to produce the 
Kere painter datichs ee They 
mould totally forget their own ſituation, make an 
excurſion from themſelves, and be placed in the 
midſt of the things they would repreſent. Would 
they. int a battle? they ſhould tranſport them- 
ſelves A the ſame manner as the poet, into the 
thickeſt - of the tumult; they hear the claſh of 
arms, the groans of the dying; they ſee rage, ha- 
vock and bloed; they ſpur up and exeite their 
own imaginations till they find themſelves mov- 
ed, ſurprized and affrighted, then Deus, ecce 
Dens let them write or paint, it is a God chat : 
ee „ ment 257 =) oo 
© 099.07, 22" Bella, horrida, bella. 
2 * ne multo ſpmkantem ſanguine c cerno, 


e 2 &# #© "7 Walt horrid wars, 
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F- And Tiber foawing with the Blood elan. 


is what Ci icero ole 88 Mentis viribus excj- 

| 2 i This is true poetic 
ne this is real laſs! this is the God 

- that 


| ble, ſublime, 
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that the, poet invokes in the epic, that inſpires 


the hero in tragedy; the deity that transforms 
himſelf into the ſimple cit in comedy, the ſhep- 


herd in paſtoral, and that beſtows reaſon and 
ſpeech on animals in the apologue or fable : in 2 


Word, the deity that makes true eee f. 
cians and poets. bog, 


It may perhaps appear Cornet i 


to hear it ſaid, that the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which 
we have been always taught to look upon as ne- 
ceſſary only in the greater and more noble pro- 
ductions of lyric and epic poetry, ſhould be re- 


quired even in a fable. But What is this 
enthuſiaſm? It contains only two things, a prong 


ly repreſentation, of the object in the mind, and an 


emotion of heart proportioned to ſuch obe (a). 
No as there are objects which are ſimple, no- 
Ye ſo have each of theſe a certain. 

degree of enthuſiaſm proper to itfelf; and it is this 


_ reſpondent degree which the painter, muſi- 
cian or poet is to adopt, according to the reſpec 


tive kind of objects they are employed upon; and 
this is the only means to attain their propoſed 
end, viz. the expreſſion of nature in her higheſt 


beauty. For this reaſon, Gay in his fables, and 
' Wycherley i in his comedies, are as truly poets, 
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x a) On theſe occaſſons which require cathofiaſs,, fays Plu- 
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tarch, the God does nat elevate the perſon whom he inſpires, but 


only gives bim lively —_ which ideas PR? ORE ſen- 


ments. 8 ts 
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and Prior i in his odes. | 


| not fo. 
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” Fur rainer 
and great ones toc, a8 ee in his gods 
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He: we have endeavored to 7 N that the 
e polite arts conſiſted in imitation, and that 
the object of their imitation was nature repreſent- 3 
ed to. the mind by enthuſiaſm. We have K 15 
more to do, than to ſhew the manner in whic] 
this imitation is made, And by this means, we 
ſhall have the particular difference of arts, whole 
common object is the imitation of nature. 

Nature may be divided with regard to the po- 
"this arts into two parts : one of which we take in by 
the eyes, and the other by the miniſtry of the 
ears: for the other ſenſes are quite barren, with 
regard to the polite arts. The. firſt part is the 
object of painting, which repreſents upon a plane 
all that is viſible, It is the object alſo of ſculp- 
ture, that repreſents nature in relievo; it is the 
object likewiſe of the art of geſture, which is 2 
branch of the other two arts which T juſt now 
named, and which differs in what it includes an- 
Ji in this, that the ſubject to which geſtures are 
Siven in dancing is natural and alive, whilft the 
painter's canvas and che marble " the nr are 


The 1 part is ; the object of wufick; con- 


ſidered ſingly ad 1 . = boars the 
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ſecond place to poetry, which employs words. | 
but words in metre, and regulated in all its tones. 
. © Thus painting imitates nature by colors, 
ſculpture by relievos, dancing by the motions 


inarticulate ſounds, and poetry by words in mea- 
fare; Theſe are the diſtinctive characters of the 
principal arts. And if it ſometimes happens, that 
<thoſe arts mix with one another. and are con- 
founded, as for example, in poetry, if daneing 
-furniſhes geſtures to the actors upon the ſtage; 
if muſick gives the tone of voice in declamation; 
if the pencil decorates the ſcene; theſe are ſer- 
vices Which they render mutually to onè ano- 
ther, in virtue of their common end, and their 
reciprocal alliance, but it is without any preju- 
dice to · their particular and natural rights. A 
tragedy without geſtures, without muſick, with- 
out decoration, is ſtill a poem, It is an imita- - 
tion expreſſed by diſcourſe in metre. - A piece of 
muſick without words is ſtill muſick. It expreſſes 
complaint or joy independantly of words, which 
help it indeed; but neither give or take away 
any thing that alters its nature, Its eſſential ex- 
preſſion is ſound, as that of painting is color, 
and of dancing the movement of the body. | 
But there is here a remark to be made, that as 
arts ought to chuſe their deſigns from nature, and 
perfect them, they ought alſo to chuſe and per- 
letzt the expreſſions they borrow from nature. 
They ſhould not employ all forts of colors, nor 


and attitudes of the body. Muſick" imitates it by 
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all forts of ſounds : they muſt make a-juſt choice, 
and an exquiſite mixture of them: they-muſt be 
connected, proportioned; ſhaded and put in an 
harmonious order. Colors and founds have 
ſympathies and antipathies among themſelves. 
Nan has a right to unite them according to 
her will, but it is art that ſhould do it according 
to rules, It is not ſufficient that it hurts not the 
taſte, but it ſhould flatter it, and fatter it 28 
| much as it is capable of being flattert. 
This remark may be applied equally to poetry. 
"nals which are its inſtruments or colors, 
have in poetry a certain degree of beauty, Which 
they haye not in common language: they are the 
marble choſen, poliſhed and © cut; which make 
the edifice more rich, beautiful and ſubſtantial. 
There is a certain choice of words, turns, 
and above all a certain regular harmony, which 
drew its language SOIT 8 | one 
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{a} The FEENEY in the works of genius, ſays Mr, 
Addiſon, are wit and ſublimity 3 many writers have been witty, 
ſeveral have been ſublime, and ſome ſew have even poſſeſſed both 
| Theſe qualities ſeparately ; but they have ſeldom been incorpora- 

ted. This ſeems to be the laft effort of the imagination to poe- 
tical perfection, and in this compounded excellence the wit re - 
Leives a dignity from the ſublime, and the ſublime a ſplendor | 
from the wit, which in their Kate of r 
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CHAP. VI. 
3 Definitions of the arts? 


Fes will now be very eaſy to hs a definition of. 
thoſe arts which have hitherto. been the ſub- 
ject of our conſideration, We are already ac- 
quainted with their object, their end, their A YEA 
tions, and the methods by which they acquit 
themſelves therein : : we have ſeen what they have 
in common with each other, by which they are 


* 
* * 
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connected; laſtly, the particular and diſtinct pro- 


perties of each, by which they are ſeparated and 
diſtinguiſhed from one another. 


We ſhall therefore define painting, ſculpture 
and dancing, an imitation of beautiful nature 
expreſſed, by colors, relief and attitudes ; and mu- 
ſick and poetry are imitators of beautiful nature | 
Mae by, ſounds, or a meaſured diſcourſe, ; 
We in/the ſecond ſecdion explain in what N 
N tiful nature conſiſts. 

Theſe definitions are ſimple and agreeable to | 
F-. nature of the genius, dy Which! as we have. 
already ſeen firſt produced arts. Nor are they 
not leſs ſo to the laws of taſte, as ſhall be pre- 
ſently ſhewn ; 3. and, to. conel Ude, they may be 
adapted to every. ſpecies of production, which is 
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39 THY barncienns' 
CH AP. VII. th 
oy que architecture differ from the 

other arts. 

FE muſt recall for one moment the divi- 
fon which we made of arts in the ſecond 
| 418 There were ſome invented for want alone, 

others for pleaſure, and ſome owed their birth 
firſt to neceſſity; but having ſince found out the 
way to adorn themſelves with beauties, they be- 5 
gan to be reckoned in the number of thoſe which 
we call polite arts. It is thus that architecture, 
having changed thoſe caves which neceſſity had 
dug out for the retreat of mankind, into elegant 
and commodious dwellings, deere a diſtinction 
among the arts which it had not before.” ' 

'The ſame thing happened to eloquence. The 
neceſſity which men had to communicate their 
thoughts and fentiments to one another, made 
them orators and hiſtorians, as ſoon as' they could 
make uſe of words. Experience, time and taſte 
added new degrees of perfection to their diſcourſe, 
They formed an art which is called eloquence, 
and which for delight puts itſelf almoſt upon a le- 
vel with poetry: its relation and reſemblance' 
with poetry gave it an occaſion to borrow and 
deck itſelf with thoſe ornaments: which might ſuit 
it. From thence' came the round periods, the 
| meaſured antitheſis, the ſtriking deſcription, and 
the well ſuſtained allegory. From thence the 

chivice of words, the arrangement of phraſes, the 


uni- 
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that art ſerved, for a model to nature; which 
ſometimes indeed happens, but always upon this 
condition, which ought to be the baſe and fun- 
damental rule of all arts, vizz, That in thoſe arts 


as if they were for uſe. In the ſame manner, as 


character to procure the fame pleaſure, as if it 
Was calculated ſolely to pleaſe. -,; 

Thus poetry and ſculpture, having taken thetr 
ſubjects from hiſtory or from ſociety would have 
but a, weak excuſe, for, a bad performance, by 
urging the juſtneſs of their copy from the model 
they had taken; becauſe it is not che true, but 
the beautiful that we expect from them: in the 
ſame, manner eloquence and architecture would 
deſerve the greateſt reproach, if the deſign of 


that art bluſhes if it is diſcovered. Every thing 


and not pleaſure we require of them. 
There are occaſions. however where eloquence 


and architecture may - ſoar a little. Heroes 
are to be celebrated, and temples to be built. 
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- whiform progreſſion of harmony. It Was PL | 


which are for, uſe, pleaſure takes the character of _ 
neceſſity itſelf, every thing in them ought t to look 


in thoſe arts which are deſtined for delight, uſe 
has no right to enter, except where it has the 


pleaſing appeared ſtrongly i in them. Tis in theſe 


chat is only ornamental i is vicious, ſince it is uſe 


And as it is the duty of theſe two arts to imitate 
| the 2 eee and to excite yah 
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without wandering from their original end; 
which is uſe, We expect beauty upon theſe o- 
caſions, but a , N ne omg Ge vo 
a real uſefulneſs. cn 
What would be chionght' . Waben ell 
fice which could be'of no uſe? the expence com- 
pared with the uſeleſſneſs, would occafion a diſ- 


the utmoſt ridicule to him who built it. If che 
edifice requires grandeur, majeſty and elegance, 
it is always in confideration of the taſter who ts 
to inhabit it. If there is proportion, variety, 
unity in it, 'tis to render it more compact, more 
_ folid, more commodious: every beauty, to be 

perfect, ought to have ſome uſe.” As,” on the 


contrary, in ſculpture things ba uſe ought to bes 
come pleaſing and delightful. - 


re. greateſt liberties, ical 
and truth; and one timter che Hkely of the agree - 
able become its object, it never goes far, and 


has never more credit than when it is pleaſing. 
The orator and hiſtorian have nothing to G 
ate, their genius ferves them only to diſcover the 
real appearance of their object: they have no- 
ching to add, Hothing to rotrereh: they ſcarcely 
dare to tramſpoſe: Wiffſt che poet makes models 
for himſelf, without troubling himſelf with reality. 
Inſomuch that if we were to define poetry in 
toneradiſtinivn WRAY, to eloquence; 125 
re 


agreeable diſproportion to thoſe who ſaw it, and 


Eloquence is fobj ee ths fame law. Ia its 
ays confined to uſefulneſs 


only makes uſe” of theſe Hberties, "Vocxule wan 
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A. 


erp take for the ſary me aing; we hon ſo, that 
27 Inpieaion, of heautful, nature, exr 
preſſed by E in meaſure ; and, proſe _ 
quęnce is IN expreſſed by free diſcourſe, 
The orator ought- to tell the truth in a manner 
which may make it be believed, with that force 
and fimplicity. that perſuade., The. poet ought to 
1 a nen that renders 1 8 agrec- 


kind, who are not apt to forget their own in- 
tereſt; it follows, that" the agrerable and uſeful 
ought to unite in poetry and in proſe: but in 


— 


placing themſelves in an order conformable to the 
object they propoſe. to themſelves, in theſe, two 
manners of writing. This we ſhall explain more 
fully in the third part of our Works which treats | 
'of oratory and el el oquence. ln. 

© There are 2 Rctions that appear i in S 
imple habit of proſe. Such #5. romances, ald 
all works of that kind. wives. 7; 
We alſo. ſee ſubje Sts that bave truch for their 
objects, dreſt and adorned with all the charms of 
poetic harmony: ſuch are the didactick or in- 
ſtructive kinds of poetry But theſe inſtances of 
poetry and proſe. are pure in neither kind: ey ; 
are a mixture of both, te which our definitions 
_ haye no regard, they are cxpiices wa age on pur- 
of to. be out of rule. 
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©& audiendis poetis) without either choruſſes or ſym- 

& phonies ; but, as to poetry, we know. of no 
ce ſpecies of it without fable or fiction.“ The 
verſes of Empedocles, Parmenides and Nicander, 
and the ſentences of Theognides are none of 
them of the poetic kind. They are only com- 
mon diſcourſes which have borrowed the poetic 
rhapſody and meaſure to raiſe their own ſtile, and 
inſinuate themſelves — 1 eaſe into the 
reader's mind. 
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Wen the principle of imitation. is clablited by 
| "Ss ds ten ws eee 1 


17 every ching in nature is uniform and con- 

need on account of the exact order every 
where obſeryed by her, fo likewiſe ſhould it be in 
the arts as imitators of nature ; there ſhould be 
one fixed point of union to which, as to a com- 
mon centre, their moſt "diſtant or ſcattered parts 
ſhould tend; ſo that by knowing one fingle part, 


of the reſt. 

0 Genius and taſte "TE the ſame object in arts, 
the one creates it, the other judges of it. So that 
it it is true that genius produces works of art by 
imitating nature, as has been already proved, the 
- taſte, * of the productions — 7 
only 


b We know of facrifices, ſays Plutarch, 2 | 


we might be able t to form ſome 282 of Judgment 
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only be where nature; has been well imitated. 
Fho' this concluſion is in itſelf ſuſieiently juſt 
and true, yet it may be neceſſary to explain it a 
little more fully, which we ſhall do in this ſection, 
by ſnewing hat taſte js, what laws.it has a right 
to preſcribs, toꝛarts, and that theſe Jaws, are all 
confined to imitation, ſuch as it has already Jeep 
cur ene foregoing ſoon. . 39165 0 
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- What taſte. is; Se Ms eo den 
<FERE ; is a" good taſte. This is a em 
1 poſicdon, not problematical, thoſe who 
Youbti it are not born to comptehend the proofs they 
require. But what is this good taſte? is it poſſi- 
ble that with ſuch an infinite number of rules in 
arts, and of examples in the works of both an- 
tients and moderns, we ſhould yet be at a loſs 
to form a clear and diſtinct idea of it ? or may not 
the very multiplicity of theſe examples, and the too 
great number of rules, rather cloud than enlighten 
dur conception, and by their vaſt variety, ariſing - 
from the differences of the ſubjects treated of, hin- 
der it from fixing on one determinate point, from 
which it might draw a juſt definition: 
There is but one ſole and abſolutely good taſte. 
But in what does it conſiſt? on what does it de- 
pend? on the object itſelf, or on the genius that 
works on that object? has this truly good taſte 
it's rules, or has it not; is the mind alone it's 
organ, PT T0 Oo together? what 
1 LE queſ- 
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i queſtions ke here, on d term io well knn, fo 
often treuted of, dut.awkick d red u 
| horas hes e Repo % Nan 
One hd bs Gabe eb ditagitie — 
lente webs never at any pains to ſearch after it, 
and that the moderns en the contrary; if they do 
ſometimes attain to it, owe their ſucees wholly 
to chance. They labor on with diffeulty in a 
road which ſeems too narrow and confined for 
them; hence they ſeldom avoid falling into one or 
1 _ . other of the two extremes; we ſee the appearance 
ll © .of affeQation;in thoſe who write with ear 
nl eiroumſpection, and of negligence and ina 
tion in theſe Who endeavor to write with a 
and freedom; whereas ſuch. of the antients. as 
have reached us, ſeem to be led by an happy ge- 
-nius, and proceed void of all care or concern, as 
if indeed they could not go otherways. Aud 
what is the reaſon of this difference between them 
and us 1s it not chat the antients acknowledged 
no other model than nature herſelf, no other 
guide than their taſte ? while the moderns propo- 
ons of theſe firſt imitators of nature 
or their models, and fearful, of breaking in upon 
the rules eſtabliſhed by art; ſee their copies, by:this 
means degenerate, and carry an air of conſtraint, 
which at once betrays the art they make uff of, 
32 chrows all the advantage on the. ſide of nature. 
| "y} "Taſte alone then can furniſh maſterly, produc- 
1 * e Winch groan 1 
* | PO 42967; e | $94} 30 dhe 
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It now remains to examine taſte and its dann. 


us endeavor. to make ourſelves. ;thorpughly, acr 
.quainted with this ſentiment, let us, find out if 
poſſible it's principle, and then we may at leiſure 
conſider the rules it preſcribes to the polite arts. 


deed, but their reſpective. functions are fo ana- 


. that. the one may ſerve ta explain the 
. 1 


. nearly ſignify almoſt one and the fame thing. 


out any regard to. us; taſte on the other hand em- 


to us. 


. where. it. does, not really exiſt; while thoſe, of A 
falſe taſte think they are ſenſible of the 
bad, where, in effect they are not to be fo, 


That knowledge. is ſound and perfect whigh 
"ta without confuſion, liſhes 
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Previous however to catering, op. this ſubject, let 


Taſte then, is in the arts, hat knowledge is 
in the ſciences. - They have 2 different object in- 


eser the ſeiences, the juſt ann 
e of the arts; [terms which conſidered | 


Knowledge conſidets objects as they are d. Te 
themſelves, according to their, eſſence, and with- 


ploys itſelf on thoſe object folely with rege 


Ik) here are ſome perſons who have a falſe know- | 
| ledge, becauſe. they imagine they perceive truth 
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demdbnſtration ; and that is a good taſte aha 
by a clear diſtin impreſſion, perceives the good 
and bad the excellent and the indifferent, with- 
out once edegeuevtgg-- e irpexe, for 
| the-other. s:, $933 eee OS, E617 1 
So that I may” defne knowledge an -aptitede 
of difcerning truth and fiction, and of diſtin- 
guiſbing them from each other; and taſte, à Tike 
aptitude of perceiving the good, the bad and the 
indifferent, and P them 1 
cuity and dertitubde. et 
Thus the terms true and * rape ri 
"taſte, furniſh us at once with all our hrs — 
all dur operitions. © Theſe int a word are the arts 
and ſciences. 15 tl. a 
ins + ſhall leave to the profound reſearches of the 
* metapbyſicians to unfold the ſecret ſprin g5 of the 
human mind, and to dive into che principles of 
it's operations ; ;. I have no occaſion in this place 
to enter upon ſuch ſpeculative diſcuffions, where- 
In one is oftener obſcure than ſublime; I ſet out 
upon a principle which no one will conteſt with 
1 W. | 7 of 
The a nee and this conception pro- 
duces i in it a ſentiment. . Conception 1 is a certain 
-Jight diffuſed over the mind. A ſentiment is. a 
' certain motion actuating the mind. The one 
. eflightens, the other warms it. The one points 
out the object, the other either inclines us to- 
66 it, or diverts us from it. has: 
os UE nenn OIEE £44 7 1143S 73S E Tabe 
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© | Taſte then, is à ſentiment, and as, in the ſub- 
ject we are at preſent upon, this/ ſentiment has 
for it's object the works of art, and that theſe arts 


have already been proved to be only imitations of 
elegant nature; it follows, that taſte is a ſenti- 
ment which teaches us when elegant nature has 
been well or ill imitated. 1 5 ler explain it. 
ſelf up as we proc. 
Altho' this ſentiment may eee 
from a ſudden or blind ſally of the imagination, 
yet it is always preceded by ſome glimmering or 
ſpark of light, by favor of which we are able to 
diſcover; the qualities of the object. The chord 
muſt be truck before it will render a ſound, but 
indeed this operation is ſo rapid, that oft · times it 
eſcapes our notice. And when reaſon comes 


to examine the ſentiment, ſhe is oſten at a loſs to 


account for it's cauſe. Hence probably ariſes the 


difficulty in determining the ſuperiority of the 
antients over the moderns. Taſte alone being 


the proper judge in this cauſe, at whoſe tribunal 
e eee ee an 


$I 44 hy 
Taft can have no ether obje chan nature. r 


T HE wind a, t to conceive the wiſh, 
and to love what is good, and from the na- 


at} 
2% 


*tyral proportion ſubſiſting between it and theſe . 
objects, it cannot but yield to ſuch impreffions as 
hey are diſpoſed to make on it ; as it has receiv | 


ed 
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motion; a 


conceivei, naturally enjarces pur aſſent; — | 


— e 


is geometry, 


in what concerns taſte, we axe guided as it were 


imperceptibly by our heart, and we find 


that no- 


ne to be 


. > loved. © 


A diſpoſition in itelf fo — rong. 
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Alearly proves that we are not guided by fancy or 


Chance in our conoeptions and taſto, The whole 
is governed hy immutable Jaws, every faculty of 


che mind has one determinate. end, ta which it 
muſt naturally tend to preſerve it's proper order. 

. That taſte which has arts for it's objects, 18 
not: a forced taſte, it is a part of ourſalves, it is 


born with us, and it's 
towards what is good. 


like à torch to light it on it's way. But as it 


would be to little purpoſe to know without en- 


Joying che fruits of our knowledge; ſo has nature 


[ſhowin herſelf too wie to ſeparate; theſe-two parts, 


and in beſtowing on us the faculty of knowing, 
ſhe would not deny us that of feeling the rela- 


tion the object of our knowledge has with our 
- intereſt; and of being drawn towards it by this 


ſentiment whick᷑ ĩs called natural taſte, becauſe it 
is che giſt of nature to us. But :wherefore,hes 


nature beſtowed this on, us.? was, it to judge of 


the arts, Which, are not the children of her cres- 
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office is 10 determine us | 
Knowledge precedes it | 
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natural things, as. they, f flood, in relation to our 
wants or pleaſures. 


© The polite art being formed. by the wu) 
of man upon the model of nature, and having for . 
their object delight and pleaſure, which are in 


theſe arts have with nature, and the conformity 
of their views, ſeemed to require that the natural 
taſte ſhould, likewiſe be the judge of arts, which 
accordingly proved ſo, and it's office was, acknow+ 


came a ſet of new. ſubjects to it (if Lay be al- 
lowed the expreſſion} who ranging themſel ves 


ble to make the leaſt alteration; in it's laws an 
rules on their aceount. "The taſte remained ſti 
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latter it's approbation * on condition that 


equally. ſtrong with, thaſe it has ram nature; gx 
did the moſt maſterly p 
den aun other conditions. 


that theſs beings may be much more perfect than 
thoſe of ſimple nature, it happened that taſte hap, 
with e kind of predilection, fixed itlelf.on the arts, 
where it may reign with greater power and ſpleny 


and perfected itſelf, and without ceaſing. to be 
ene, 18 with a * 1 ws 


*. ' 


life a ſecond order of wants; the reſemblance 


ledged without the leaſt: diſpute, The art be-. 
peaceably under it's juriſdiction, gave. it no 52 3 


the fame in nature and arts, and promiſes. weiß 
the;impreſfians it receives from them ſhould be 


ts of I ene wr 


Moreover, as the imagination has the power H | 
A creating new beings after it's own: manner, and 


dor. By reiſingand. improving thele'it has railed == 


donſider this point with our minds prejudiced; we 


. WINS þ64#VI0uk8 
and p We the arts wall i dic in na- 


ture 3 arne TIO n 
But this 1 lea” of taſte his in no wi 

made any alteration" in it's eſſence! It is wa 
the ſamè it ever was, unalterable by any caprice. 
The good is particularly it's object, and whether 
this be pteſented to it by art or nature, tis 


equally che fame, provided it enjoys it, that is its 


© buſineſs: If at any time it mould miſtake the 
falſe good for the real, it is either ignorance or 
prejudice that miſleads it, and it was the buſi- 
neſs of teaſon to have diſperſed theſe * 
and have cleared its Way. Ferre ods 1s 

Were we ſufficiently attentive to the firſt ſparks 
of this natural taſte in our minds, and did in 
conſequence thereof apply ourſelves to improve, 
enlighten and affift it by a judicious train of ob- 
ſervations, compariſons, reflections, Kc. then 
ſhould we have an invarlable and never · failing 
rule to judge of the arts. But as we are apt to 


cannot diſtinguiſh nature amidſt the cdnfuſion of 
odjects that ariſe, and ſo often miſtake'falſe taſte 
for true, give it the ſame titles, and ſuffer it to ex- 
erciſe undiſturbed all the functions of the latter. 
| Nevertheleſs nature is fo prevalent, that if by 
chince ſome one of a more clear way of thinking 
tales on him to ſtep forth and oppoſe this error, 
rn MA e in 
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* This we ſee "happen every day. Even the 
giddy multitude are won upon, by the voice of a 
few, and reform their prejudices. Ts* this 


now the voice of man, or is it not rather that of 
nature, which works ſuch ſurprizing changes * 


mankind in general are all united by the heart. 


Thoſe who have repreſented them i in this light, 
have in ſuch a reſemblance given their owt, and 
never failed of meeting applauſe, ſince every 
one thought he ſaw himſelf in the repreſentation. 
Let a perſon of finiſhed taſte be attentive to the 
impreſſion he receives from any production of 
art; let him form a clear and lively conception 
of it; in conſequence of this let him give his 
opinion touching it; it is next to an impoſhibility 
but every one elſe ſhould ſubſcribe to his judg- 
ment, fince they would feel the ſame ſentiments' 
as himſelf; and tho' perhaps, in not quite ſo high: 
a degree, yet ſtill would they be of the fame na- 


ture: and however ſtrongly they might have been 
biaſſed by falſe taſte or prejudice, yet would they 


willingly yield to the impulſe of nature, and pay 
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progreſs, and revolutions in the world: 
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Aras for arts bas had it's beginning, 


what Ks a ee we. hal be, 
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These was a; time when men folely, buſied i in | 
'£ care of ſupporting and defending themſelves, 
were only huſbandmen or. ſoldiers, * laws, 
peace, or manners; ſocieties were then kinds of 
conſpiracĩes. This was not a period for the po- 
lite arts to flouxiſh in, what we know of their na- 
ture ſufficiently tells us they are the children of 
peace and plenty. 

But when grown weary of committing conti- 
nual depredations on each other, and convinced 
by fatal experience that juſtice and virtue alone 
could render them truly happy, mankind began | 
to enjoy the protection of laws, the firſt emotion 

of the heart was joy, and they gave themſelves 
up without reſtraint to the pleaſures that accom- 
Rany: innocence; the ſong and. the. dance were 
. the kult means. they ved 10 expreſs theſe ſen- 
timents z. in, proceſs, of time, leiſure, peceffity, 
„ <ppgriunity, and chance furniſhed the. ideas ah oy 

* other tarts, and opened the 1 way for dem. % 


Great nature ſpoke, wn athens. bag "Io Th 
Cities were built, ſocieties were made. Por. 


As ſoon as then hecantd à little poliſhed by ſo- 


de and chat they began, to. be ſenſiple of the 
ſuperiority the gifts of the mind have over thoſe of 


_ . the body; it is probable that ſome extraorlingty 1 
perſon, inſpired" witha more than common pentus, 
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joined to an infinite variety; that juſt conformity gt 
of means with their end, of parts with the whole, 
and of cauſes with effects, which he e every Where 
obſerved in her works, {truck hum. ith a admira- 
tion. He perceived that nature, tho' ſimple in her 
ways, diſdained a ſameneſs, tho noble in her 
ornaments, was without affectation, tha regu- . = 
lar in Her plans, and fruitful in her reſources, yet 
without any diſorder in her preparations, or confu- 
ſion of rules. At firſt perhaps he might perceive 
theſe things without being tle to form very clear 
ideas of them, but yet this faint ſenſation was of 
itſelf ſufficient to lead him to a certain point, and _ 
| prepare his mind for the reception of farther lights. | 
Having thus contemplated nature, he next be- 
gan to eonſider himſelf. He perceived he had an 
innate taſte for the harmony he had obſerved in 
the diſpoſitions of nature, and found that he was 
agreeably affected by it. He began to appre- 
hend that the elegant order, beautiful variety, 
and exact proportion, which he ſaw purſued in ſo i 
conſpicuous a manner throughout all her works, 4 
not only might be capable of lifting men up to te 
knowledge of the one ſupreme intelligent being, 4 
but that they might even be conſidered as ſo max 
' .Jeflons for their conduct, and be ne to Gs | 
advantage of ſociety. 5 | 
Then it was, properly ſpeaking, mat arts firſt 
roſe out of nature. Till chen their elements had 
lain confounded and diſperſed as in a chaos; and 
they were hardly known * 
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\or inſtinctive notions. But now their principles 
began to be cleared up; ſome eſſays were made 
towards 4 mote perfect knowledge of them, 
which were indeed at firſt but rough ſketches: 
this however was doing a great. deal,” it was no 
ea matter to diſcoler” a thing of Which no 
certain idea could be had, however diligent the 
* reſearch might be. Who could have thought, that 
the mere ſhade of a body, circumſcribed by a fin- 
gle line, would become a picture of Appelles; z or 
that a few inarticulated accents ſhould have given 
birth to the ſcience of muſic ſuch as it now is? 
how immenſe the progreſs ! how many imperfect 
trials did our forefathers not make towards this 
trials which often rather impeded than farthered 
their labours ? how many fruitleſs efforts, what 
vain reſearches, and what! unſucceſsful experi- 
ments; we now enjoy the fruits of all their toil, 
und as a mark we our FRY ba. them ith 
our contempt. 
The arts in melt ef reſembled ani, 
ſprung from a ſtate of ruſticity, they ſtood in need 
of the poliſh of education; they imitated nature it 
is true, but their imitation was as rude as the na- 
ture they had for a model, which was generally 
of the mot common and groſſeſt kind; their 
whole ſkill conſiſted in repreſenting things Juſt as 
they ſaw and felt them, without knowing what it 
was to make a choice, ' Confuſion reigned in their 
plan, diſproportion or a tireſome ſameneſs in the 


i Pata and ſuperfluity, n * 
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in the örnaments of thelyptoduRtions;whith were 
rather a jumble of materials than a regular ſtrue- 
rure. Nevertheleſs they imitated; tho imperfectly. 

At length the Greeks, endowed with a happy 
genius, made themſelves maſters in a clear and 

rſpicuous manner of the moſt eſſential and ca- 
pital ſtrokes in beautiful nature; and were the 
firſt who plainly ſaw that it was not fafficient 
merely to imitate things, without making a judi- 
ious choice of them. Till their time the works of 
art had been no farther remarkable, than by the 
enormity of the maſs, or the greatneſs of the un- 
dertaking; ſuch were the works of the Titans. 


But the more enlightened: Greeks readily per- 


ceived, that it was much more noble to charm the 
mind, than to aſtoniſi and ' dazzle: the eyes. 
They rightly judged, that unity, variety and pro- 
portion ſhould make the baſis of all arts, and from 
this principle, ſo noble and juſt in itſelf, and ſo 


conformable to the laws of taſte and judgment; 


with them the canvas was firſt ſeen to take tho 
relievo and colors of nature, and ivory and marble 


grew animated under the chizzle. Next muſie, 


poetry, eloquence and architecture began to per- 
form wonders, and as the ideas of perfections 
common to all arts became fed in that age 
there appeared, at almoſt one and the ſame time, 
the moſt. finiſned and maſterly productions in 
every kind: productions which have ever ſince 


e to the moſt weer, and 


from 
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miuſt have been excellent models, and that their 
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* n * Afciple:of Athens. "Ac 
3 — all che wonders) of Greece, ſhe ſet 


_ herſelf to -imitate them, and in a ſhort time be- 
came as much eſteemed for her works of | taſte, 
as ſhe had been dreaded far the force of her arms. 
Dhe received the applauſe of all the world, and this 
approbation may be eſteemed a ſignal proof that 
the Greeks, from whom the Romans had copied, 


rules had — n 
nature herſelf. | 
There followed: ſeveral e in che uni 3 
verſe, Europe was over-run patron" hat 4 
and the arts and ſciences: were inoluded in the 
common ruin of the times; thete remained but a 
Faint glimmering of them, which however did, 
from time to time, caſt forth ſuch ſparks as proved 
bat there vas only a favorable opportunity wanting 
for them to ſhine forth again as bright as ever. 
This at length came. The arts which had been 
driven from Conſtantinople took refuge in Italy, 
and now mne 2naxes of Horace, Virgil and Cicero 
wvere rouſed from their long repoſe; the very ſe- 
pulchres which had ſerved for a while as azylums 
to-ſculprars and palatingorece-ſet apen;;and theſe 
arts brought forth fromitheit ing- places. An- 
ttquity quickly appeared with all the charms of 
novelty, and made herſelf miſtreſs: of every heart. 
Nature again ſhone n in * her Tm" 
*" 25-0 
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and was again acknowledged. The antients were 
no conſulted, whoſe works furniſhed the artiſt 
with rules properly eſtabliſhed; principles clearly 
demonſtrated,” and uſeful examples diligently ſet 
to view. Antiquity was at that time to us, what 
nature had originally been to the antients; and 
the artiſts of France and Italy who had: nevet 
ceaſed working with the greateſt aſſiduity, the” 
under all the diſdvantages of thoſe dark times, 
now began to reform their works upon theſe great 
models, rettenching what was ſuperſtuous, and 
adding what was defitient, they tranſpoſedz 
deſigned, and ordered their colours in a prper 
manner, and then firſt painted witch ſkill and judg 
meiſt. FTaſte was by little and little petfectly e 
ſtored, and each day produced ſome new inſtances 
of perfection; (for it is very ealy to be mew with 
out ceaſing to be natural.) Emulation and a thirſt 
for public | applauſe, infpired and animated men 
of genius and talents, who nor miultiplied apace "i 
whilft works of literature arid politeneſs mani- 
felted: themielves throughout every part of France 
and Italy. At preſent ve ſee taſte; arfived:at-the 
higheſt degree of perfectiom fheſe naſtons are tar 
pable of carrying it. Will it be 's fate to de- 
ſcend again, en to r = 
whence it ſet out? 8 5 waidsamca 
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If ſo, it much be by other a Ans were fig 
formed and made perfect, by apptoachi aug 2 
to nature as poſſible; they axe likely tobe 
rupted and loſt by endeavouring to Aurpas he 
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Their productions having for time retained ons 
certain degree of reliſh and perfection, and the 
taſte growing palled with a long continuance of 
even the beſt. things, recourſe has been had to 
new methods to quicken and enliven it. Nature 
is now loaded, tricked up and dreſſed after the 
Humor or caprice of a falſe delicacy; ſhe is 
ſcrewed up, rendered myſterious, and made to put 
on a forced ſmartneſs, or what we may in other 
terms call affectation, which is the very extreme 
oppoſed to her original ruſticity and barbariſm; 
but an extreme, from which it is much more dif- 
ficult to recover, than even from barbariſm itſelf, 
In this manner taſte and the polite arts fade and 
become loſt in proportion as they depart from 
It was always from thoſe who are called the 
men of wit, or beaux eſprits, that ſuch decay firſt 
began. They have been more fatal to the arts, 
than even the Goths themſelves, who only finiſhed 
What had been before began by the Pliny's and 
Seneca's of the age and their followers and ad- 
'mirers. At preſent the French nation is deſerv- 
edly in poſſeſſion of the higheſt ſtep of perfection 
An the arts. It is to be wiſhed, they may like- 
wiſe be poſſeſſed of ſufficient preſervatives again 
an approaching decline. The examples of men 
of wit and ingenuity are ſtriking, and the more 
_ contagious and dangerous, as. it " colts: ſo little 
pains 0 follow them, 
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The laws of taſte have no other object than the imi- 
tation of beautiful nature, | 


"ROM what has been faid in the foregoing 
chapter, it appears, that taſte is, like ge- 
nius, a natural faculty, whoſe only proper object 
is nature herſelf; or what reſembles nature. Let 
u now view it as tranſported into the midſt of the 
arts, and ſee what laws it then preſcribes them. 


2 2 
„ 
-. 


N Firſt general lay of taſte to i imitate nature. 


Taſte is the voice of ſelf-love, formed ſolely 
for the enjoyment of pleaſure; ; it is greedy of 
whatſoever can procure it that agreeable ſenſation. 
Now as nothing pleaſes us more than what brings 
us nearer to a ſtate of perfection, or that gives us 
ſuch hopes, conſequently taſte is never ſo well 
ſatisfied, as when preſented with objects of ſuch 
a degree of perfection, as add ſomewhat to it's. 
ideas, and ſeem to promiſe it impreſſions of a new 
ſtamp and character, capable of freeing the mind 


run of objects Whereto it had been, accuſtomed, 
had thrown. * p 


Hence do we find ſuch charms i in the polite arts, 
What a ſenſible difference is there between the 
emotions ariſing from the peruſal of a common. 
hiſtory, wherein we meet with nothing but the 
ordinary occurrences of life, and thoſe often im- 
perfect ones ; and that rapture, that extaſy where- 

7 D 2 | With 


from that ſtate of ſatiety into which: the common 


— 
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with we are inſpired by goetry, when tranſported 
by her into the regions of enchantment, we in 
Gine meaſure find realiſed, the pleaſing phantoms 
our imagination had formed ? Hiſtory makes us 
Janguifh in a kind of ſlavery, but in poetry the 
ſoul; enjoy se with! 244003 amy 26. at aro of fieedom 
and elevatien ()). 

From this prifteiple- it follows, not oy that 
taſte requires beautiful natute, but that beautiful 


nature is according to taſte; I. That which Hias 


the neareſt relation to our own perfection, advan- 
tage and intereſt, 2. That which i is at the ſame 


time moſt perfect in itſelf. I follow this order, 
becaufe we muft be guided by taſte in this matter. 
Id generatim- puichium g r um N bus WAN, | 


31.7 04 


I. 


tum noftræ convrnit. 


Let us ſappoſe Gt tied wert i lhe: extant,” 
and that ſome philofophic artiſt had undertaken to 
diſcover and eſtabliſſi them for the firſt time. The 


point from which he ſets out is, a clear and pre- 
ciſe idea of the thing for which he intends to form 
rules. 
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60 Res gelle & eventus * veræ hiftorie tabjicuatur non 
Junt ejus amplitydinis i in qua anima humana fibi. ſatisfaciat 3 preſto | 
eſt poclis que facta magis beroica conſingat. Cum hiſtoria vera, 
obvia rerum ſatie tate & ſimilitudine nme 
ficit eam pot ſis, ren Viciſſtudi 
Bacon, Org lib, 4 


Let us again ſuppoſe that he. nds this 
idea in ſuch x definition of the arts as we have al- 
ready given, viz. Art is an imitation of beautiful 

nature. He A next aſk himſelf Try the end 
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3 of this imitation ? he will eaſily pereeive that 5 
is to pleaſe, to excite and move, in a word, that 
it is pleaſure: and by thus knowing from whence 


he departs, and whitber he is bound, he will with 
the greater eaſe'and-eertainty ſhape his:cotrle. 

He will neceflarily be a long time a diligent 
obſerver ere he attempts to eſtabliſh his laws. 
On one hand he will conſider whatever offers in 
phyſical or moral nature; the motions of the bo- 
dy and thoſe of the mind, their ſeveral kinds, de- 
grees and variations, according to different ages, 
conditions and ſituations. On the other hand he 
will be attentive to the impreſſions that objects 
make on himſelf. He will remark what gives him 
pleaſure or pain, in a greater or leſs degree; how 
theſe ſenſations are produced in his mind, and 
laſtly, by what means fuch agreeable or diſagree- 
able impreſſions came to affect him. 

In nature he perceives beings, ſome animated, 
others not. In the former he obſerves ſome en- 
dowed with a. faculty of reaſoning, and others 
who are void of it. In thoſe which have the uſe 
of reaſon, he perceives certain operations which 
ſuppoſed them poſſeſſed of greater capacity and 
more extended views, and diſcover more of order 
and conduct than the actions of the irrational kind. 
Within himſelf he finds that he is more affect- 
ed with objects, as they approach nearer to his 
own nature, and that the more diſtant. they are 
from him, the more indifferent he is about them. 


He perceives, for inſtance, that he is more con- 
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cerned at the fall of a young tree, than with that 
of a rock. The death of an animal which he had 
been accuſtomed to admire for it's gentleneſs and 
fidelity, affects him more than to ſee a tree torn 
up by the roots; and thus proceeding from grada- 
tion to gradation, he will perceive this ſympathy | 
encreaſe, in proportion as the object holds a 
greater or leſs degree” 7 Pty to His own 
condition. * 0 

From this firſt freed on nature, phe egi. 
flator concludes, that the principal qualification in 
objects preſented us by the arts, is, that they be 
intereſting, that is to ſay, that they have an inti- 
mate relation to ourſelves. Self- love is the ſpring 
that actuates all the movements of the human 
heart. Hence, nothing affects us ſo ſenſibly, as 
a repreſentation of the paſſions and actions of our 
fellow-creatures, as they are ſo many mirrors in 
which we behold our own, under the 3 
views of difference and conformity. . 

In the Ccond place the obſerver will have re- 
2 that nothing attracts him ſo forcibly, as 
what gives exerciſe and emotion to his mind, and 
dilates the ſphere of his ideas and ſentiments. 
From which he concludes, that it is not enough 
that art made choice of an object to which it 
is intereſting in itſelf, but that it ſhould likewiſe 
repreſent that object in all the perfection it is ca- 
pable of. Foraſmuch as that perfection includes 
thoſe qualities which are moſt agreeable to the 
nature of the ſoul and it's wants. 5 
a . 9 ur 
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Our foul is a compound of ſtrength and weak® 
neſs. It is defirous of exalting and aggrandizing 
itſelf, but chuſes to do it with as little trouble as 
poſſible; it ſtands in need of exerciſe and mo- 
tion, but then this muſt not be too violent; now 
it has all theſe intentions and defires anſwered in 
the perfection of the objects preſented to itby art. 

At firſt view it finds a pleaſing variety in them, 
ariſing from the number and difference of parts 
preſented at one and the ſame time, with the po- 
ſitions, gradations, and ftriking contraſts peculiar 
to each. (Mankind do not want the force of ex- 
ample to convince them of the charms of variety) 
the impreſſion of theſe different parts acting alt 
together, or each in particular, excites an emo- 
tion in the ner and ü WY ideas WT 
ſentiments, ' | 

But it is-not cuficient lte the dev ily 
they muſt likewiſe be exalted and dilated, for 
which reaſon there is a neceſſity for art to beſtow 
an exquiſite degree of force and elegance on each 


of theſe different parts, that they may en wit | 


an air of ſingularity and novelty. | 
| Whatever is common is for the moſt part in- 
different, Whatever is excellent is generally 
rare and ſingular; often new. Thus the variety, 
and excellence of the parts are the two main ſprings» 
which work upon the mind, and give it that plea - 
ſure which always accompanies motion and action. 
Can there be ſuppoſed a. more delightful ſituation; 
Un that perſon's, whoſe ſoul experiences at one 
| 'D4 and 


5 56 un PRINOIPLES | 


aud. the ſame. time, the. matt lively impreſfians of 
Painting, muſſc, Pgetry and dancing, all united 
o chapm it] glas w is ch anden 7 

ſeldom compatible with virtue ? 

This eo: exertian of all e ax faculties 
2 e Le 
me as &y Wee n 
eontinyed. top. long: Allowances mul be made 
13 the multiplicity,af parts would 
tire us, were it got for their being connected with 
each other hy ſuch a regularity of diſpoſition, as 
cauſes them all, 40 conęenter in ane point of 
vnion. Nothing js leſs free than art, When once 
it has taken the firſt ſtep. In painting, 2 Raphael 
or a Reubens, having once choſen the ſhades and 
Atitugęs for the head. inſtantiy perceive the c- 
5 and folds they are to beſtow on the drapery 
ths gelt. The firfk connoiſeur who faw the 
us Lerſo at Rome, immediately know it to 
be Herenies ſpinning. In raube, the firſt note 
glattes all the reſt, and however wantonly we 
N degart from it, 3 good ear can eaſily trace it 
through all it's breaks. and variations. But theſe 


We . bind-{o); and would 


r 


Wh. "A Weds | ben e paſſes 7 mpilly fro from gne obig to ano - 
3 that 1 ſy oh have "ns conneRtion: with! it. Theſe two |. 
d are vnites in the mind by certain ident which may be Riled | 


ideas are pot of anyconſequence,and are very | 
EUA G Ne paſſes yy over without Han to.expreſs. * 


| ally Jp 
2 and lays hold s of the next object that preſents, without a 
| previous preparations z- G pet IN which is 


ae, Saab 
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turn to a degree of phrenzy, ſhould we once loſe 
3 point we en, er 

„ e ee 9 
portion; two qualities, which at the ſame time they 
ſuppoſe a diſtinction and difference of parts, ſup- 


pot them nevertheleſs connected and related be- 
tween themſelves. Symmetry does, if I may ſo 


fay; divide an object, placing the ſimple eſſen- 
tial parts in the middle, and thoſe which are 
more complex on either ſide, which forms 4 kind 
of balance ar equilibrium that gives à greater de- 
gree of order, freedom and elegance to che object 
itſelf. Proportion goes ſtill farther, by entering 
into the minutiæ of parts, and them 


troducing under the ſame point of view, unity, 


variety: and the agreeable harmony of theſe two 


qualities with each other. So far extends the law 
of 'taſte, with reſpect Gr nog 
| incuit:of ie; partz-of an ade 

From whence- ariſes the folding n 
That elegant nature, ſuch as ſhe ought to de re- 
preſented-by-art, includes all the qualities of the 
beautiful and the good. She is to entertain the 
mind by repreſentation of objects, which, perfect 
in themſelves, are capable of rendering our ideas 
| likewiſe more extenſive and perfect. This is the 


n by pointing out in thoſe objects ſuch 
| ME Pa 


| 2 15 MW 4 D 3 


* _ 


between themſelves and with the whole; and in- 


beautiful. She is likewiſe to indulge and flatter - 


4 


eimer 
to it in tending either to preſerve or improve our 
deing. This is the good, which joined to the 
beautiful, in one and the ſame object, gives ſuch 
objects all the qualities neceſſary to amuſe the 
mind, and at the ſame time to improve the heart. 
It would be needleſs, I think, to enter into a 
more nics diſcuſſion of the nature of che beautiful 
and the good. To demonſtrate that beauty con- 
| liſts.in the relation of means with their end; that 
a beautiful or elegant body is that, whoſe mem 
| dew have forks juſt configuration, as to execute 
with eaſe the motions proper to it. That the 
gracefulneſs of theſe motions conſiſts in the faci- 
lity and exactneſs wherewith they are performed, 
&c. &c. Such fort of queſtions make no part of 
my ſubject. I think it ſuffieient to have ſettled 
the true object of the art, to have ſhewn that it 
has been invariably” the ſame in all times, and 
moreover, that the politeſt and moſt learned men 


ment and taſte, which in a matter of this kind 
outſtrips the moſt ſubtle metaphyſician, and is 
Full as ſure. The greateſt poets and painters 
| ſince the birth of arts and ſciences, notwithſtand- 
15 ws the difterence of times, taſtes, genius and 
of climates, manners and languages, 
are all concerned in one eſſential point; which is to 


repreſent nature, and to make a proper choice of 


ber. They have executed this indeed after diffe- 
rent manners, ſome with ſtrength and energy, 


3 and ſoftneſs, others again by 
Joining 
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have always diſcovered: it by the voice of Judg- | 
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87 fend:  W 
Fe, and the bold. But fäl they 
| have all kept the fame grand point: in view, viz. 
the repreſentation of things perfect in them ſelves, 
And at the ſame time interelting ta mankind, to 

whom they were to be-ſhewn. * This perfection 
Has always conſiſted in having the variety, ex. 
cellence, proportion and ſymmetry of their t 
properly united in che Works of At, as they are. 
in the great whole of nature. TG Me the things 
repreſented az intereſting as poſſible, it is necęſſa 
they ſhould have” a connexion with the very be 
ing of maftkihg, el ither as. Aug nenting, imp 4 
ing, or preſerving it; or ene, 4 tending*r6* 
leſſen, weaken, or endanger 1; i theſe” tvs" 
relations of objects are equally intereſting to maif 
nay, perhaps, the latter may be more ſo thaff he 
former, and for this reaſon, that tho” He eſfentiaf 
| baſis or gröünd-work of art, the imittih of 
nature, 'may have 1 — on different N 
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—— modes and Andie 1 led — 
difference in the manner of imitating, could have” 
only had the accidental; never the vribinat na- 
ture of things for an obje&ti"and bly no more 1 
tered nature with beppelt io art, da they Gould 


have altered her' in herſelf, ' a a he 
Di, nr? aid) n. eee 
c- 088708 nibel eg eu 238 3h," 
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DE DIN 
e fecond general law of taſte. "That patute me 
as be well imitated. Is 19 5 f 
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Fs lay has the. fame. e eee 9. 
. ſermer, The defign. of, art in imitating, 
be; aptifyl, nature is jg pu by. raiſing: us to 
Cx that we are in. 52 
imitation happens to be imperſeck, the 

it propoſes comes mingled. with diſguſt; and 

1 it. would, ſhew ys the. excellent. and che 
Feet, 1 its intention, and leaves us to 
_regre . 8 W 


eee Fe, JG Be a 
ER. A re 


Wilen, vir . The fore. 
| mer e regulates, latter, enliyens the 
ie ga BY 


Ent mist: 


Woke benen that in conſequence ofthe ll 
of taſte, that the models hawe been properly. 
2 . ee and clearly traced in the. 


The artiſt onee arrived at this point, the 
ee fs al. follows as a mere piece of 
cannot form, a juſt conception 


| of el key ent e en 


„ Motive ai wel ee 1947s 
hin hor — — 
Et les mots, pour le dire, arrivent aiſement. 


e well conceiv'd can Gearly be explain d, 


| And words Vexpreſs them are with eaſe obtain d. 


© 
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So that what relates ta the exactneſa of the imi- 
tation is finiſhed as ſpon as the ideal. gainting is 


once clear ly formed. But it is not the ſame with 


regard to the-freedam which is ſo much the more 


difficult to attain, as it ems ta he tha direct op- 


ite to exactneſs, and indeed it often happens 

at the one can excel only at the other & 'nce. 
Nature ſeems to have reſerved tö Berſelf the 
of cönciliating theſe different qualittes, 25 
a mark of her ſuperiority. She always appears 


ſimple and ingenuous, and proceeds without heſi- 


tation or reflection, CR of het unbounded 
liberty: | whilft the arts, confined to a model, 
conſtantly bear about with them the 
their ſuhjection, a | 


I 


een 


would do in real life. The theatrical monarch 
finds hinaſelf- embarraſſed between "his aſfumed 
grandeur and his natural fentiments, and if 


Criſpin in comedy appears more natural and ey, 
it is becauſe the part he | performs? approaches 
nearer to hig real condition. But the beſt rule 


for a free and eaſy imitation, is to be as much as 
poſſible the; perſon: we repreſent; and to: place 


Thenwe-ſhould ſee action have another fortof fires 
2 fardifferent kind of caſt and freedom than it has in 


general. For it is impoſſible to act in general with 


grace, except. the. atos forgets he is before an 


nes np at that, his motion, 
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1 1 attain 3 perfection, we find the moſt 
: celebrated painters ſuffer their pencil at times to 
ſport upon the canvas; now. breaking in upon the 
ſymmetry, then affecting a diſorder in ſome of 
ene parts, here omitting an ornament, or 
there purpoſely leaving a defect, all which is en- 
tirely agreeable to the W imitation; * 


poet tells us, „ x 57 woda * 4-41 Ae 249892 


A ces petits defauts n dans 1a ine 1242 
Lp dey. per g la nature. Bortkav. 


2 


+ The mind with pleaſure,owns une pature, Where 
43 The artiſt lets ſome ſmall defefts appear, w3bs62 
Before we diſmiſs this article relating to . 
i truth of i imitation, let us enquire whente it hap- 
| ap gh eee eee 
ſo agreeable in art. an | 
38 Wo have juſt remarked that at etl clin 
negligences, in order to appear more nutural and 
real; but ſtill we are not to be deceived by this 
_ artifice; ſo far as to miſtake it for nature herſelf. 
However natural and lively the picture may be, 
the frame betrays it. In omni re procul dubio vincit 
imitationem veritas. This obſervation may ſerve 
as a kind of reſolution of the problem before 71 


p 


or r ENA uA Of 
It is enough that/6bjefts are perfect in them 


ſelves; for the mind to be pleaſed 
conſidering them without any reſpe to it's on 
intereſt, it is ſufficiently-ſatisfied; provided it finds 
them regular, bold, and elegant. It is not ſo with 


wich them; ſor, 


the heart, which is to be affected by objects, only 


in proportion to the relation they have witli it's 
on peculiar advantage and benefit; and by this 
it regulates it's eſteem or diſregard. Hence it 


follows that the mind is better ſatisfied with the 


productions of art, which offer it the beautiful, 


tman it is in general with thoſe of nature, which 5 
are always il in ſome meaſure; imperfect; whereas 


the heart is leſs intereſted by artificial,” than na- 
tural objects; as it has leſs: advantage to expect 
from them; but this ſecond abe ee may 
n farther illuſtration. | 
Truth, as has been „bm eee ane 
en over imitation, vincit imitationem veritas. 
Conſequently, however exact the imitation may 
be, art will eſcape and inform the heart, that the 
object it ſees repreſented is, at beſt, but a phan- 
tom, a mere apparition, and incapable of furniſh- ' 
ing it with any thing real or ſolid. This is what 
renders. thoſe objects agreeable in arts, which 
were diſagreeable in nature. In nature they 
made us apprehenſive of-deſtrudtion;. and gave us 
an emotion joined to a view of real danger. But as 
the mind is pleaſed with the emotion, and dif- 
pleaſed with the real danger, therefore it is neceſ- 


Wen two parts of the ſame com- 


en ; 


0337 


&@ Tat PRINCEHPLES) 
_ poſition 3 which art effects hy diſcovering itſelf to 
; us at the inſtant it preſents the object that alarnis 
us; thus at re- aſſures us, and gives bur mind the 
Atisfaction of the emotion, unallayed by the 
mixture of any thing difagreeable; and if at any 
time in conſequence of ſome extraordinary effort, 
art ſhould have made us miſtake it for nature; as 
for inſtance; if a ſerpent be ſo naturally painted, 
_ as to excite in us an apprehenſion of real danger, 
fuch terror is preſentliy followed by a pleaſing 
change, in which the ſoul ſeems to enjoy it's de- 
Uverance, as arreal happineſs, Fhus imitation is 
always the fouirce of pleaſure; rendering the emo- 
tions equal, hoſe exceſs would otherwiſe be diſ- 
agreeable, and making the panned when 
it has ſuffered by. 011.119; 707748 
Theſe effects of imitation; which: n 
to the-advantage of diſagrerable objects, do, for 


4 & 


thei fame reaſon, make entirely againſt 'thoſe 


wich appears at the ſame time with them, 


which are pleaſing and agreeable; as the art 


weakens their impreſſion by betraying their falſity. 
On, if the imitation is ſo perfect as to appear 
true, and the mind does for a ſhort ſpace enjoy it 

as a reał good, the change which follows diſſi- 


_ it's former ſtate, with the additional chagrine of 
having been diſappointed. So that teterts paribus, 
- the heart has much leſs reaſon to be pleaſed with 
the agreeable objects of art, than with the diſa- 
OE A re, 
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eeed much eaſier Jn the one, than in the other. 
When once the perſons of the drama have arrived 
arctibgiathappinek: ye have done with them; of if 


we are affected with their joy or priefeinforhe Won 77 477 


ſcenes,” our ſympathy arifes from 
cur or eſeape ſome imminent dang 


it is certain, that there are ſonic images of att 


which charm us by their elegance ani gracefulneſs; 
but they would do this infinitely more, were they 
lifes.”  wherl3s; We Pure nt pies u. 
with a'terror no more than agreeable,” would, if 
real, fill us with the greateſt horror. . 
I am ſenſibſe that one part of the adyantages 
which melancholy objeCts repreſented by art have 
arifes from the natural diſpoſition of mankind, 
Vu born weak and unhappy,” are more readll; 
iſceptible'of fear and ſbrrow'; but 1 ſhall not un- 
1 place to ſhew 'the”'reafons-rtifts- 
t Nate for chuſing ſuch forts of objects; it is 
oils to have proved, that it is by imitation | 
that the arts are in à condition to draw an advan« 
tage from a Eng e lrature i is diſad⸗ 
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| A8 E is the knowledge of rules 1 
timent. This kind of knowledge is Hh. 
wore nice and certain. ti that of. hen ee 
eee, all che 
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can 38 little uße to the com- | 
poſer. For inſtance, you. underſtand. your art AS 


à geometrician, you can tell by what laws it is 


governed; you can trace a plan in general: but 
here is a Tpot of ground Which has ſeveral i ine- 
qualities, give us now the plan which ſuits beſt 
Wich this, allowing for times, perſons, &c., and 
bay your, ſpeculation is quite diſconcerted. 
may know that the exordium of a dikourle 
' ſhould be clear, modeſt and affecting; but when 
I come to apply this rule, how ſhall I Know if my 
thoughts, expreſſions and turns came up to it? 
who will direct me Where to begin ay — image, 
here to end it, or in what part of m mne 
will be beſt placed? the examples 0 great ma- 
ou will i; en at leaſt 
the g circumſtances are { r 
"To g Al farther, ppoſe you have finiſhed a 
work excellent i in, it's kind,” it is approyed by the 
connoiſſeurs, the mind and heart are both pleaſed 
wich it. Is this Tuffcient? will it ſerve as a mo- 
del for another work of the ſame kind? no; for 
the matter is changed; in yours, perhaps, ¶ di- 
pus dies with grief; in his, the orphan is reveng- 
e on the uſurper of his throne, is reſtored to life 
to the joy of his people. Vou will only retain the 
_ eſſential, points ; order and ſymmetry. But you 
will ſtand in need of another kind of diſpoſition, 
another tone, other particular rules, to be drawn 
from the very beart of the ſubject. The genius 
may diſcover theſe and eſent them to the * , 
. "383 2 "Y 
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Vat hs Will chats them, who wall Wi 
, and. taſte only. 'Tis this, vin . 
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ar unite- and (poliſh them; in a OY 
aft, both as overſeer and workinan- 

Do you. ſtart at the firſt ſight it rules fv 
particllar ?* do you aſk where they are 


E ? you are poet, painter, muſician 3 you AE | 


ie ſupernatural talents ; ingenium ac mens 


mor ; you who are capable of interrogating the 


great maſters themſelves, would you know n 
the ideas you would ee eee 

NN 9 morum 8 abe bo. 
| a nature's s greatvriginal in view, a "ny 


194 — 
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This is the book! in which you ought to be Gy | 


and if you are not able of yourſelf to read it, 1 
ſhall fay to yo. hence] the place is ſacred l 
But if you are really poſſefied with a deſire of fame, 
read at. leaſt the works of thoſe: who have been 
clearer fighted« than yourſelf. The ſenſe alone 


wilt diſrover to you what eluded the enquiries of N 
the mind. Read the antients, and endeavour to : 


imitate them, if you cannot imitate nature. 
What! Ne n ſay you, always 
| Shakeſpeat, n la done eins 


mount the ſacred tripod, and deliver forth your 


oracleds. But lo! the god is deaf, he hears not 
your invocation content yourſelf then in being 
With us an admiret. of maſe you cannot equal 


i ens | and | 


the inventio n of the parts, har rl 
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e pf that fs few ſuffice to form models 
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e wee now fu icjently, ag with "the 


pature and laws o  tafle; _ 1 © haye be- 
re feen, entirely conformadle to th t nature and 
office of the e I en en to make a 
; gh, 955 tion tt thereo to the different kinds 
5 let us-ſtop ; AW bile, anddeduce 
| e 1 from what has Veen already 55 
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P. Ann be ſeveral particular ones. | 
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HE firſt part of this inferenee has ber als 
ready proyed by therwhole of hat e have 
N Nature is the N 
therefore there can be but ane god taſte, which 
as that of nature. Art itſeif is nolotherwiſe per- 
ſect than as it repreſents nature; Then the taſte 
avhich: appears in art muſt be ſtill chat of nature. 
So there can be but one only good taſte in gene» 
ral, and that oonſilts in being pleased wich beau. 
| tiful nature; therefore: thoſe who-are not pleaſed 

with 1mm ee muſt) neceſſarily have a 
bad/taſte. his 2 at 3. 177 * A ite 1% "0 F 
And . 45 different taſtes prevail in per- 
6 and nations, who have the reputation of be- 
FW als: we then be bold 
| enough 


tat 
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enough 


of folly and injuſtice ; ſinice particular taſtes may 


good, each invitſcfi:+ And the reaſom oft this Ties 
partly in che richneſs bf natufe, und pardy in the 


limits aſſigned tho heart acid mind of mann 


Nature is: inſinitely rich in: odjects, and each 


of, theſe- objects may be conſidered: ant- infinite | 
number of ways, adi Willi appear bythe following: 
agen Las % ſuppoſe: » Wedel flaced in; E 


paintgr's rom 3 che artiſt may copy! this under as: 
many apprarances as there are points of fight 
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rity. He roves, defcri 


Ven Fe have. an; 
"and dilpa(- - 


ſion- 


be different, ani:even oppblite; ,andiyer be alike 


1 rn e! 125 
© Lonately; his narrative is a ſimple expoſition of 
facts, which affects us only in neee 
nature of the facto themſelves... Koi bus uc 10 
The French and Italian a their 
particular, charge character. The one is not good mu- 
ke, nor is the other bad. They are e | 
or rather two faces of the ſame object. Ft 
To go yet farther, Nature has an av 
ber of deſigns with which we are acquainted, but 
mme has an infinite number ofothers which we know 


nothing of. We run no riſque therefore in boldly” 


attributing to her whatſoever we conceive as poſſi- 
ble, according to the laws of things. Id g mar- 
im naturale, ſays Quintillian,” quod fieri natura op- 
im patitur We may form in imagination beings 
which have no where exiſtence, and yet may be 
natural. We may unite thoſe parts Which: are 
ſeparated in nature, and ſeparate thofe which are 
united. She is pliable and ready to aſfiſt us, pro- 
vided we reſpect her Adee 1 and do 
not go about to W a ſerpents with birds, or 
theep with ey eygers. chen oth tt ug ban 

io nf enen its 357 Ens * 5b 261 
*.. ut ſerpentes err heros ce Hen 


' Monſters are hort 3 ſhocking i in nature; 


in art they are only. ridiculous. It .is enough 

ten if we paint what is 1 the 0 Het cz 

0 no father. A N al 
4 Theocritus deſtribes 


eee . 
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| or Lira 2 
youl. only to add. ſome little degree of de- 
ce and politeneſs to it, yet this was no 
w for Fontenelle ; he has gone farther, and 
N himſelf with an agreeable kind of maſque- 
rade, in giving us a court in paſtoral life; and h 
had the addreſs tojoin delicacy and eint with the 
rultic chaplet ; in a word, he has filled his ſub- 
jet. We can find no fault in his performance, 
except it be the title, which ſhould have | Cilfered 
from thoſe of Theocritus and Virgil, 5 
His idea i is beautiful, his plan ingenious ; nor | 


— . = - 


But with all this, he has given it a title which 
deceives us. 
We have now, 1 think, ſufficiently demon- 
firated the richneſs of nature. 

But is it poſſible that one man cari uit uſe of 
tresſüres at once? the number of them muſt cer 
tainly confound him, and hinder him from en- 
joying them as he ought. Nature, aware of this, | 
and always watchful over our intereſts, has given 
to every individual a certain portion of taſte, - 
which determines him principally to certain ob- 

This it has done in forming our organs in 

ch a manner, as to be attracted by one part of 
nature rather than by the whole. Well-formed ſouls 

_ have a general taſte for all that is natural, and at 
the ſame time a kind of maſter- affection which at- 
P them to certain entern. in particular, and 
preſerves them, | TAPE: 2770 1 | 


» eh” raider 


Let eyety one then be tiidulged in his oben taſte, 
ptovided it be for ſome part of nature; let ſome 


1 admife the chearful, others the ſerious. Theſe 


10 4 8 gay image, and thoſe what is. oradit and 
Welle, Sc. Such objects are in pts And are 


E 12 97 "the Coba, Tutte are 


7 ve ſi bet, 450 the ens in a a facetious one, 
can as readil y Weep at a tragedy, : as laugli at 
en. But 41 to be blamed,” if by chance 


it y Eenfatic on is confined to narfower hits? no 
cenainly, 1 rather deſerve pity. 


Hut taſtes cannot be diffetent without e. 


2 ing. to be good, unleſs their objects ate likewiſe 
ffere 


nt: for, if they Have the fame obj jed,. and 


| Foy, one approves, it, ad tlie other ee it 


one of theſe two taſtes mult be bad; and, again, 


ir one approves or condemns it in 15 certain de- 


gree, and that che other goes beyond, or 0 


Wort of this degree, then” ofle of theſe will be le 
2 Pure, Seed dle, and delicate tha an the other; z 
And conſequently. muſt 1 be "bad, | with 'reſpetk to 


that uk is in the iet point of . 
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© $reON D INFERENCE: | 


Ko profeſſedly an imitaor of nature, it is by. 
e eee FORT 


ei, ef cf, is 


D w the polite arts exbibit.only, an e 

ſpectacle, or a cold imitation of an object. 
quite foreign ta us, then might we judge of their 
productions, as we now. do of a picture, by ſimply. 
comparing it with the original: but as they are 


farmed to, pleaſe us, Ser emis ee of . 


the heart, as well as that of reaſon... 150 

{There i is a certain ideal beauty and. perſon, 
in poetry, painting, and in all other; arts; the the: 
mind may conceive a work of nature quite perfect, - 
and without defect, as. Plato has ne 
republic, Xenopbon, his monarchy, and. Cicero 


his oxator... As this idea would be the fixed point 


of, perfection, the value of all works might be 


| eſtimated by their dogree of ſiwilitude or unlike- 10 


neſs to this point: but if it was abſolutely neceſ- 


| {ary to be poſleſſed of this idea in the manner we 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of it, viz.. not only for every, 


ſpecies of production, but likewiſe fot every ſub- 
ject in each of thoſe ſpecies, it would, I fanſy, 


| be noealy matter to meet with an Nriſtarehus Ta). & 


a 8 ad th abs . 8 n 
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(ay Ariftarchuswas 4 very great critic, Sho lived in the reiz 
A Ptolemy Philadelphus; and was. coternporany with Callimachus z 
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- theſe were: To nice and penetrating that he was commonly called. 


1 * THE ent! 


It is. very caſy to follow an author, or even to 
get the ſtart of him | in his matter, ſo far as 
curtain point. 8 we ee 
ſubject, we can cally perceibe that thers are cer- 
tain images, ſo obvious and natural as not to be 
poſſibly omitted in the work. If we find the au- 
thor has employed theſe, ye are pleaſed with him 
for it; and if he has Tikewiſe employed others of 
'S different kind, which we did not perceive, and 


| which on examination we find to be founded in 


nature, we give him u greater degree of applauſe. 
But he may go yet farther, he may ſhew us images 
we never believed pofſible to exiſt, and even oblige 
us to approve of them, as they are natural, and 
ariſe from his ſubject. This 4s che caſe with re- 
ſpect to Shakeſpeare, who" painted immediately 
| from the mind, as being poſſeſſed of all the ſecrets 
_ of fublime* nature. "He always paints of bis own 
head: we allow and admire every thing he does: 

He raiſes us on his own wings and we-find our- 
. ſelves tranſported into' his ſphere, Who of us, 


| now, will be bold enough to afſert that there are de- 


grees y yet beyond whathe has attempted? That the 
Poet has ſtopt in the mid-way? That his wings 


- wor TEE 
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refled Homer, which work is left with the reft of his eriticiſm:: 


the diviner, on account of his great ſagacity, ſo that our author, 
br; bug co ene OE II | 
hed | of 


0 nn 75 


ae mu ale hare man 


with his . N wil 
l 255 work bath faults; ſuch. a judgment is 


in the power of malt people to make ; but, e This 


the,ong and the wrher, To give, the firlt judge. 
went, go, more is required than to, compare the 


performance with the ordinary ideas Which are 


alvrays with: us when we. would judge of arts, and 


we may diſcover the, principal faults in the execu- 


tion; but: for the ſecond, we. muſt haye taken in 
all the poſſible extent of art in che ſubjeRt choſen. 
by the author: a. for at granted to 0s. 


greateſt genius, 
There is. eber died ab cue ue b. 


— 


that of art with elegant naturez viz. of the dif. k | 


ferent impreſſions produced in us-by the different 
productions of the ſame. art in one kind; and this 


compariſon is made by the taſte, alone, whereas 
the former js. made by the mind; but as the deci= 


| ſions gf the- taſte ſhould, 3s: well as thoſe of the 
mind, be grounded upon che choice of the objects 
they. imitate, their quality, and the manner in 
vhich they are ĩmitated; therefore in this deciſion 
| of the taſte wwe ball have. that of the mind alſo. 

For inſtance, ;- 

In reading che fatyrs of Boileau, ,. I perceive the 


bel gives me pleaſure; 8 N -— 


will | 2 heroine 


— 


| which offer us plans or ſetghes as eaſt, by which, | 


1 & ub Pe 1 9 
3 vu dges not pn 5 
be excellent. I go oni TH hy Rennie Hh 
in proportion "as F advancet the author's'ge 
continues riſing more pals till-he comes 

the ninth « atyr : my taſte- vids with" him. 
author can now Hiſt no higher; my e 


remains at the ſame point with his ee, This - 


the degree of ſenſatiops, caſed fr me by that 


far, ee 


| less it is that *whith'; 


we have remarked in ſome, certain di 


ofthit Ene .. amo 
What is our idea of A heftet tragedy? Doubt | 
the ſpectator in the 
moſt lively and baffing manner, Nead the leaſt 
perfect of the many tragedies of Oedipus, you 
will find yaurſelf affected thereby to a certain de- 
gree; take up ansther, atid'thus go n in order 
till you come to that of Sophocles, which is eſteem 
ed the maſter- piece of che ctazie muſe, and ehen | 
a moqel for the talesthemRhige,s 1 77 0 040 

- Now in the courſe of your" reading; you will 
greſſions that 
diſguſt you, in others a cold and inſipid declama- 
tion; in this; a frothineſs and falſe majeſty of 
ſtylez in that, forced*beautics;' fubſtituted in the 
place of real ones,” rejected by the auther chrdugh 
the apprehenfion of appearing à copyilt ; | whereas 
in Sophocles you have an a&tion proceeding in a 
regular manner, as it were almoſt*of itſelf, and 
without any apparent art. You have felt che 
emotions encreaſe at each ſcene; che ſeyle is noble | 
| . and be «acl find * 


calling 


ide vas 


weep for his misfortunes, and are fond of your 


grief. Remember what Ein and degree of feel · 


ing you. have, experienced, and it ſhall, for the 
future, be your rule to go by. If another author 
indeed is "happy chough fl .to add to it, your 


taſte becomes more elevated, and more exquilize, | 


but till then it muſt be by this degree of perfection 


talling off your attention from the ſabje&+! At- 
tached to the fate of che unhappy- Ocdigus, n 


that you judge of other tragedies; Which will be 


good and bed, more or leſs, 'aceviding as they 


are more or leſs conformable to theſe d and 
to the chain 'of NES 007 have” 1. 
e- oh 5 


eee; | 7 Her ky 06 


vour to reach this ob be Which is the ſu- 


preme law of imitation; to this end let us peruſe 
the moſt excellent works of e fame Kind. We 


| theſe great men, and hon thence we ſhall be eh 
abled to form an ideal model, much ſuperior to 


any thing that exifſts3 and this model ſhall be the 


ſovereign and infallible rule of all dur deciſions. 


I. iß this the Roles fixed the Nändard of human 
witdom,” by the ideal fape of their dwn creation; 


e found the grrataſt ports beneath 


"0M * 0 56554 £444 he 5 


are raviſhed with the enthuſtaſm, and rapid flights i 


bf Homer, and wich the pravity and exatthels of 


Virgil: Shekeſpeare cleviites'us with his grand 
Otway chariits us er his $5 pars” 12 0 


In {4% $6 6854144 fn 
| Md de hs ut entire es by a ſentis 
R e AREA expres! 


Thatorio bo en N 101 er 
"Sons neques  monftrare-&& ſentio tantum. 1 "1 


IRD INFERENCE.” 
Ae and a taſte. for arts, being the ſame, 
, ww is conſequently but one ſole taſte which . 
© over every ching. even 1 K not excepted, | 


T HE mind - nequiſces- 1 
* juſtneſs of this inference; for let us but caſt 
our eyes on the hiſtory of nations, and we ſhall 
there ſee humanity and the ſocial virtues following 
the polite arts. By them Athens grew to be the 
ſchool of delicacy, and Rome, in ſpite of her ori- 
ginal rudeneſs, became polite: It is through them 
that all nations, in proportion to the commerce 
they had with the muſes, became more humane, 
3 eee of the elegant paſons. 
- It is not poſſible that the groſſeſt eyes, ſeeing 


5} every day maſter- pieces of ſculpture and painting, 


having before them the moſt; regular and magni - 
ficent edifices; that geniuſſes, I ſay, in the leaſt diſ- 
_ poſed to virtue and the graces, after reading works 
nobly conceived, and delicately expreſſed, ſhould 
| nor carch a certain þabitade of, order, gravdeu 
and delicacy. * 0 81 2 il fo Ni 2836 Id 133 5%« 
But as hiſtory makes. the moſt eminent virtues 
Vloom forth, and ſets them to view with all their 
attractions, why ſhould got the prudence of Dly(- 
Jes, the valor n the . 


— 
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bre in our breaſts? Why ſhould not our manners 


or a Moſchus? Why ſhould: not ſo many objects 
which daily ſurround us (where grandeur is united 


to the graceful) give us the taſte for what is beau - 
tiful, decent, and delicate? Aman, ſays Plutarch; 
who: has learnt muſic from his infancy, can never 
ail oſ having a taſte for what is good; and conſe- 


quently a hatred of what is bad, even in things _ 
that belong not to muſic;- he: will never diſhonor 
himſelf by any meanneſs. "He will be uſeful to bia 


country, careful. in private life; all his actions 


and words will be governed by the rules of diſere- 
tion, and bear the characters of deceney, mode - 


forefathers, and thoſe of them too as were moſt 
_ conſpicuous for their learning, have clapped their 
hands at burleſque repreſentations of the moſt ſa- 
cred myſteries of religion; whereas à clown of 


the preſent age, Nee 7 


ceney of ſuch. a ſpectacle. 


eee by little-and lite 
& publie are caught by examples. By ſeeing, 


they (even without taking notice of it) inſenſibly 


ſorm themſelves upon what they have ſeen. Great 


artiſts produce in their works! the moſt elegant 


ſtrokes ane "oy avs: IO urge 


1 
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be. ſoftened by the elegant productions of a Bion 


ration and order (a). But we know that” our 


„ ert ve Xpdpwes 3 9 
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aud them; even the com- 
mon — interum ungut reftum 
tide. / Ther apply che model without thinking of 
1 retrench what is luxuriant 
In themſelves, am add what is wanting. Their 
mannets, diſcourſe, and outward appearance; all 
ſeem to be reſorming, and this reformation paſſes 
even into their ſauls. They reſobve that their 
thoughts, when they come from them, ſhall ap- 
pear juſt, natural and proper, to merit the eſteem 
of other men. In a word, they determine that 
- the polite man ſhall ſhinei forth and ſhew- himſelf 
by a lively andigraceful expreſſion, equally remote 
from rudeneſs and affectation: two vices'as con- 
traty to taſte in ſociety, as they are in the polite 
arts; for taſte has every where the ſame rules. It 
requires that we eraſe every thing that can give an 
rt unamiable impreſſion, and that we offer all that can 
produce an agreeable ne, Every one ſheuld 
ſtudy: this general ppiinciple as / far as be is able, 
and draw the proper practical concluſioris fur his 
direction; the farther this dis carried, eee 
delicate and comprchenſiye will be his: taſte.” 
Was the chriſtian veligian practiſed in the 1 
manner as, it is bthered, dt uld do that in one 
moment, which: the arts coulil at beſt but imper - 
| perfectly finiſhiafteryears, ur perhaps ages of pains = 
and trouble. The perfect. chriſtian is the perfect 
Citizen. He has the exterior of virtue becauſe he 


Haas the foundation. He is ann to offend or 
1 ee on N n 
= 10%» | 1 | 


1 
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PO the- poſſible means in an fenen, to 
ee and de Reed 10 al Areund Mm. 
Due as for the preateſt number of u ow 
| chriſriaps only by belief, i ts hig neceflary for 


Fg } * 


fare fupply the place of the poſpel-charity. Now 
tune ſentiments can be communieated to us by the 

arts alone, which by imitating nuture, dra ue 
| nearer to her, und. preſent us wh models ef that 


fimplicity, nprightneſs, and benerolenee which | 
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FOURTH: and LAB T IN E ERENCE 


. - methods to be obſerred-in doing it. 


taſte is conformable to his reaſon: a heart 
Which rebels againſt the e light of the, underftand- 
Ing, or a mind which condemns the emotions of 
the heart, can only produce a kind of inteſtine 
war, which mult neceſſarily poiſon every hour of 
life. To be able to aſſure the union of thele two . 


_glſeqtial parts of the foul, it will be neceflary o 5 


| Wes att FAPS * e taſte ( 


{a} "PIR e . 
"taſtes taken in its greateſt extent, via. for a ſentiment inclining 
s to what appears to be good, ar diverting us from what appears 


$263, and taken in chis falt, It muy be called take in lde bes-. 


OF c 
| ES 2 


the wdvantape' of Wein life, mat men Mould be 
inſpired with fqeh fentiments as may in ſome mea - 


The importance-of:forming the taſte betimes, gi 


Mm can.no longer be happy han vnde is 2 


un Dann _ 
| enen andindeed as the latter rarely loſes 
der rights, always ſufficiently declaring herſelf, 
even though we n 
appears that taſte has a right to the chief place in 
our attention; more eſpecially When we reſlect 
that it is the firt-expoſed to corruption, the moſt 
| eaſily corrupted, and when ſo, the moſt difficultly 
cured, and laſtiy, that it has of the wo, much 
the greateſt inſſuence on our conduQt. .. t 
_ Good taſte is an habitual love 33 nd 
a We have: already ſaid, influences the manners, 
r A 
; ſymmetry of parts between themſelves and with the 
Whole, are as neceſſary to the condiftiof a moral 
action, as to à piece bf painting. This love of 
order is à virtue in the foul," which extends itſelf 
da every object that has any connection with gr 
relation to us, taking the name of taſte when con- 
 cerried i in things of pleaſure or amuſement, and 
retaining that of virtue when it relates to the 
manners. One may eaſily perceive then, what 
effects may ariſe from a negledt of this ſentiment 
in thoſe of a tender 3 
ene 


wen, not ſo much from their object, and the en- 


deavors they uſe to attain it, as from the emotions 
und troubles they raiſe in our ſouls, we ſhould 
* neee no more influenced by differe nce 
of ages than difference of conditions. The-wrath 
of a private man is not in' itſelf a whit leſs violent 


| err 8 
bels reſulting from it may be leſd terrible 2 h- 
thee diverts Hümfelf wih the frowiednels, at- 


are but ſparks of temper in the young one, it 18 
true, but ſuch ſparks, as nothing but the want of 


fuel prevents from burſting into an outrageou 


tion, or greedineſs of his little one in arms 3 cheſa gs 1 


fame. The organs have already received; the 


imprefion.2 the bent is taken, and when here» 
after endeavors are ſeriouſly uſed to reform and 


reſiſtance the fault is thrown upon nature, which 
in juſtice Jhould, be. Jpn. a lang tolerated 
habitudee. Witt else wild 
2 "Alttiough the foul aſtoniſhed. and ſurpriſedito 
_ ind- itſelf impriſoned, and confined, may during 
the firſt days of life remain in a ſtate of ſtupidity 
and dulneſs, it does not follow that ſhe is not pro+ 


get che better of it, if we meet · with an une npected 


ferly awake till ſhe begins to reaſon; on the con- 


tracy ſhe is quickly rouſed by the calls of neceſſity: 3 
che organs ſoon inform her that they ſtand in 
need of her orders, and the cotreſpondence be · 


tween body and ſoul is eſtablihed by means. of 10} 


the reciprocal impreſſions tliey make upon each 
other. From that inſtant the ſoul broods in ſilenes 
der her faeadttert which in due time ſhe properly 
prepares, and brings into action. By the help 


and miniſtry of the eyes, the ears, the feeling 


and the other ſenſes, ſhe aſſembles a {et of lights 
and ideas which ſerve her as proviſions for life; 


_ und as it is the ſentiment that alone preſides over 1 


| anddivefts al nden Wan tolr 


- iy 15 
| lows, that it muff have already made very con- 
| - Ceradle progrelo"before reaſon has began 20 exert 


- 
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herſelf, or even taken the firſt ſtep. | 
Suuely then we ſhould not be inattemive to uch 
progreſſes, ſince we ſee them ſo often repugnant 


tothe intereſts of reaſon, continually exciting 


commotions.' in her empire, and appearing. even 
formidable enough to make her their flave, or at 
ORE df —— If they 
ure then fo far from being indifferent, can there 
de no means found to keep them under proper 


regulation, or prevent their going greater lengths? 


7K One would imagine there were not indeed, by the 


little care that we ſee taken of the firſt four or 
fue years of infancy; all the attention being then 
taken up with the wants of the body, without 
reflecting that this is the very time in which the 
organs take that conſiſtence which prepares the 


morals, and even the talents z and that one 


part of the conformation of theie organs depends 
on ed _ irt 1h which n * 
dhe Wü. 65 | 
So Jong: e foul exoreiſes herſelf only by en- 
als; ſhe-is wholly under the dominion of taſte: 
| the takes/ns time to deliberate, becauſe ſhe is in- 


if Rantly'determined by the preſent impreflion. It 


is from the object alone that ſhe receives her laws. 
Since that is the caſe, it ãs neceſſary that in theſe 
times ſhe ſhould be preſented with ſuch objects 


only as are fitted to produce ſoft and pleaſing ſen- 


Ne ak be — kept from the know- 
ledge 


r 1111 RAT unn W 4 
zelge of thoſe which ſhe dould not be brought'ts 
relinquiſh without throwing her inte melencholy 


ur impatience; and by this means might the mini 


of a man be formed from its tendereſt infaney, t 5 
chat habitude of gvod-hurmaur and "ability, 


ſervitude im which he was held 
and begins to enter into poſſeſſtons ne by 
reaſon and liberty,” the object of attention is to 
cultivate his mind: the kaſte is ſtill entirely neg· 
lected; or if it is at all thought of it is orfly to be 


aleſtroyed by being forced; never refleing "that | 
it is the moſt delicate part of the ſoul, "und that 


which requires being managed wich the niceſt 
art. One ſhould appear to follow it, when one 
intends to reform it; eee 
. * 
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Pzzs. Sat. 4, | 
"This was. 8 moſt excellent talent of 


him whom.Perfius had for a maſter. 


The moment that a child opens the 3 


the mind and beholds the univerſe, the heavens, 


the ſtars, the planets, plants and animals, he is 
aſtoniſhed at every thing around him; he aſks a 
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thouſand agg he is curious to know, every . 
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| knowledge i is to be followed ; this curioſity ſatisfied 


and quickened as much as poſſible by ſucceſs. In- 
ſtead of this, we ſee it ſtopt in its progreſs, or 


Kifled in the birth, to ſubſtitute in its room a diſ- 


which ts e eee, eee 


Thoſe who have the care of children's ade 
ſeem to have placed at the entrance to ſtudy 


Ken iq pry em calculated 


- to diſguſt and turn them from it; ſuch as abſtract- 
ed rules, dry maxims, and general principles of 


Ferrer of reaſon, are 


theſe amuſements for children? Art has two parts; 
ſpeculation and practice; either of theſe may 


_ precede the other, ſo that they be not -wholly 
ſeparated. Children then ſhould be prefented - 
with that firſt which appears the beſt ſuited to their 
| | © *Eapacity, and the moſt agreeable to their age and 

character; that abounds the moſt with ſenſible 
- vhjects; gives the moſt play and movement to the 


ſpirit; and in à Word, that which urge the 


lea trouble and the moſt ſucceſs,” | wo 
2. hs e 


4h 
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Por it is ſucceſs that nouriſhes taſte, and ſuc-- 
cels and tate tog ther. AMisaper the Plent Theſe - 
three are inſeparable; fo that if after having for a 
certain time tried one method, the mind does nat 
ſeem pleaſed with it, it is a ſure ſign ſuch method 
is not ealeulated to raiſe it to any degree of per- 
ſection therein! It would be in vain, in ſuch 2 


caſe; do have recourſe to conſtraint; this would 5 


only weaken the taſte yet more, and render 
its objects more diſagreeable. The only reſouree 
left, if reſolyed not to give over tha trial, will be 
to preſent them under another face, and if they da 
not pleaſe better then, it will be much more 12 | 
gible to give them up entirely, than by an obſti- 
nate proſecution..to throw the mind into a train 

ſentiments, which might occaſion i it to loſe its 
33 and ſoftneſs; virtues whoſe toſs no 
a talent can recompenſe: * _ . 

There is yet another way to 8 
wes as various as the neceſſities of human life ; 
nature has been provident there, who bike a ten» 
der and beneficent mother, never ſuffers any man 
to be born without giving him ſome one uſeful 
quality to recommend him to the reſt of mankind. 
But if this is neglected you are only acting againſt 
the deſigns of nature, who will.conſequently reſiſt. 
your project with eee . e tals of 
nnn N NA | 127 
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intention of formally compacting them, but only 
do give a ſhort and 
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deen 8 ecken to fix the, / principle, of 


| Imitation, Tt will be needleſs to ſpend time in re- 
futing the different opinions of authors 


concerning 
the eſſence of poetry; or if we ſhould ſtop a 
moment on this fubject, it will not be with an 


curſory expoſition of them, 
which will be more than ſufficient to over- turn 
any little ſcruples they may have raiſed. an the 
reader's mind. 

Some have pretended that the eſſence of poetry 


thy in fiction: and here we muſt explain this 


term, 
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e id ſettle its real fignification. Ir by be- 
tion they would underſtand the fame thing as 
feighing, or fingere in Latin, in that caſe the word 
fiction ſhould properly ſignify only the artificial 
imitation of characters, manners, Actions, dif- 
coutle, Sce. &c. fo that to feign would ſignify 
the fame thing as to repreſent, or rather tofcoun= {|} 
terſeit; and then this opinion is one and the ſame 11 
with that we have already eſtabliſhed. = 

But if they are for confining the fignification. + 
this 'term, and that by gion they underſtand 
the particular miniſtry or agency of the gods, 
which are introduced by ihe 5 poet ber the better 
in motion the ſecret ſprings of his poem, 
en it is evident that fiction is not eſſential to 
beck. otherwiſe tragedy, comedy, and moſt of 
e ode kind would ceaſe to be true poems, which 
r contradict the moſt vniverſally.. received 


9 Lahty 770% hatin they only to Kant 4 
figures which give life to inanimate things, 
a body to infenkible ones, cauſing them to ſpeak 
and act, ſuch as metaphors and allegories, then 
will fon be no more than a poetic turn of ex> - 
 preffion. which might equally well agree WI 
proſe. It is the language of 2 paſſion which diſ- 4 
dains to expreis itſelf after the common ways "nd "vn 
is the attire, not the body of poetry. 1 
Others have fanſied that the efſenoe of poetry 
copies in verſification. .. 
The multitude bruck wich the meafure which, 
5 13 
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0 {ons reine ns 
is ſo ſenfibly the; c ic of poetic e 
and diſtinguiſhes it from proſe, give the name of 
poem, to whaterer.:is in yerſe.: hiſtory, phyſics 
theology, morality;- and the whole body of arts 
and- ſciences which ſhould naturally belong te 
proſe are by this means made the ſubjects of poetry. 
The ear truck by a regular cadence;, the imagi - 
nation heated by a few bold and ſtriking 1 images, 
yrhich ſtood in need of being authoriſed by poetic 
licence; ſometimes even the art of the author him- 
ſelf, who being naturally a poet may have com- 
municated part of his own fire to matters otherwiſe 
; ary i in themſelves, and which appeared not ſul- 
ceptible of any graces; J all theſe things together 
ſeduce and carry. away minds but de inſtructed 
In the nature of things; and as ſoon as they per- 
ceive the outward appearance of poetry, there they 
op, without giving themſelves the trouble to en- 
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not proſe. _ | 4 

This prejudice ! is 4 4 poetry. 

According to Homer (a] and Titus Livius (b), 

the firſt poems were hymns, Which the people 
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ördler to form a concert from theſe thres_modes of 
expreſſion, words, ſong and dance, it was. abſos 
lutely neceſſary that they ſhould: have ſome com- 


mon meaſure or time by which they tnight all 
chree be made to fall in together, otherwiſe "the 


harmony would be quite diſconcerted- Thie 


meaſure then was like the coloring in a picture, 


which is the firſt thing that takes the eye, whereas 


the imitation, which is the ground or deſign of the 
| piece, eſcapes the ſuperficial obſerver.  ;.... ' 

However this meaſure did in no wiſe ents 
what is called a true poem 
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revetſe ine 
ander, diſplace the words, ur break: the mraſure 


as; you will; it may by this means loſe its 
 Indoed, but will Joſe mothing bf its nature;: The 
poetry of the matter ſtill remains, am may be 
found in the members, how ſoever difperſed. 1 N 


5 bone, nth Gel inemibra poets, poet, \ thi: 
"The Gur port by map peu be found. 


Notwithſtanding this, we do not deny that a 
poem diveſted of nenen would ceaſe to be a 
poem; we have already declared that meaſure 
and harmony are the colors of poetry, without 

hich it would! be a mere print; it might repre- 

ſent indeed the contour or form of an object, or 
5 1 moſt the local lig hts and ſhades; but that per- 


ect coloring which delongs to art 85 to beſtow 
would be wanting. 


tas; oy K 2 N 10 1 
. Phe chind -opinion 10 Was which: pluces the 
vſſence of poetry in enthuſiaſm, - Nas S fainw 

This ſentiment we have already deſcribe and 


— — kul- 5 
pit than on the theatre. Cicero would haue his 
orator vehement recella 7 1 3 
— ut fulmen * 7 2 rapid: 's 3 

de fluknilus eine provuit E promurbar. Hab the 
poetit entkuftaſm itſelf any ing more ul 
| vom than this? and when Pericles | 

Tonnoit 
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wee and laden M apd won aas Grecda, 
——— raptüre to reigu 
more ſtrongly· even in the odes ee ee 
muſt have done in his ſpeech es?? 
- But this noble fire — 
ih catery; can it even in poetry Were this 

abſolutely neceſſury to the being of a poem how- 
many performances, now {> deſervedly y eſteemed 
excellent, would then ceaſe” to bete Tregedy 
he :epopmia, nay the ods itlelf would no 
be poems but in a fow'of thejr moſt ſting paſ- 
ſages; for tho reſt of the work having only in an 
ordinary degree of warmth would Wehe diltin- 
guiſhing characteriſtic of poetry. 
The ſtioklers for this opinion, enn ure 
enthuſiaſm that PEI ECT, © 


% « 


Dirnen 


Ingenium coi.fit, col men ns divinior atgue os __ ye 
Mag a ſonaturum, des nominis bujus hongrem: . 


lt hin bene n Mints) genius fires, e 
A „Wen the diriaes ſealef vece-inſpirens. . 3 * 11 
Mh talks true greatneſo, let him boldly clan 
_ The ſacred honors of a, poet's name, Tabel, 
But this pafſuge does in no wiſe: decide the queſ- 
tion; for ĩt is not the nature of the poetry itſelf, 
but only the qualities neceſfary to form # complet 
poet that are there alluded to; two things as diffe- 
e nee Beſides, allowing 
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5 poetry likewiſe, yet it does not eftabliſh, this opi- 
nion. Ariſtotle, Who makes the effince of poetry 
to. conſiſt in ĩmitation, requires his poet to be 
actuated by the ſame genius, and animated with 
the ſame divine fury, aol tid a. ; 41:0 gved Rim 
Horace had no intention to give an exact defi- 
| Wee af poetry in this paſſage ; hehas;cankned 
himſelf to a part, without taking in the whole. 
- It is one of thoſe ſort of definitions which are nei- 
ther entirely true, nor entirely falſe, and are anly 
made uſe of to ſtop the mouths of ſuch Cavillers as 
do not appear worthy of a more ſerious teſutation; 
eee, ee 4"445=r" pr ui en * 
time he wrote theſe lines. nge T 
| "Afow-exities of 5 milling tweritynntmgtid by 
a perſonal intereſt againſt his ſatires, bad reproach- 
ed him with being too ſevere à poet; Horace 
anſwers them after the manner of Socrates, leſs 
with a Jefign of inſtructing them than to to expoſe 
their wretched ignorance. He ſtops them ſhort at 
the firſt word, aud gives them to underſtand that 
they even do not know what poetry is, and for 
this purpoſe he draws a picture of it, which no 


way agrees with what they had ſtiled cutting poetry. 
To confirm this idea, and augment their confu- 


ſion, he cites the opinion of certain writers whq- 


had put the queſtion whether comedy. fue, By 
| * 
this: it appears: that Horace thought of nothing 
ka ghan giving a 5 or ſtrict definition of 

Poetry, 
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| 6 Ir ru r 8 
Peu, but only to ſet forth what was moſt ndble a 
Md: dazzling in this art, and which agreed the | 
laſt with that Ipecies of it which compoſed his 4 
ſatires; ſo that it would be'a groſs miſtake and 1 
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abuſe of ones own underſtanding to meaſure al! 


MJ 
kinds of poetry, or every fort of poem by ;this.. 419 
definition. 4 iini 2 333985 i 
But it may be objeticd that e e: 1 
en ae be fame thing now es ue, Ne + 4 
that the end of poetry is to produce ſenſation, to 
affect and to pleaſe, ſhould not the poet then him- 
ſelf experience the ſame ſentiments with which: k 


he would inſpire others? but what. concluſion can 4 
bedrawn from this ? ſuppoſing that the ſentiments | 
c enthuſiaſm are the principle and end of poetry, 
muſt the be for that teaſon the eſſence? -yes, if 4 
you will have the cauſe and the effect, the means { 
and the end. to. be one and the ſame thing, (er 0 
here the niceſt preciſion is required. * 1 | 
Let us then, confine ourſelves to imitation, 11 
| which js. the moſt probahle method, as it includes. 4 g 
19 

| 

| 


enthuſiaſm, fiction, and even verſiſication itſelf, 
as the means requiſite to a juſt and perfect imita- 


tion of ohjects; this we have already ſeen, 150 
ee eee 
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RUE poetry conſiſting eſſentially in ĩmita- 


tion, it is in imitation itſelf that ae | 
look for is fn lbs, re | 


Mankind 
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* Nos ieh HR a third de Wenne 
—_— mixed, that is compoſed of the epic and the 
dramatic, and which takes in both ſpectacle and | 
narration, then all the rules of this third pe- 
cies wilt be found r- mae. the two 
others. Roe £9) 7; 25: > 
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poetry. 
From we divinky- itſelf a to the meangfh | 
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* Ka | in the, 
ele 221 201 ry have each ak | 
BEE rules, Which we examine more at 
large in the ſecond ak: "work ; but there 
Are ener then all, 
ariſing from the nature of the things or particular 
tom of the poetic ſtyle, ala d eee. 40 
place here in this. and prove that they: axe all 5 
A n e e eee Deen 
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The ge oe for ho youry oft tg ce 
din iti 1c eo gh} ts 
AD nature thought $topet u Bitkover her- 
ſelf to us /inall her glory mn, in her 
utmoſt perfection im bet objefly) theſe!) rules _ 
ick coft ſuch pains to find out, and which we 
follow with. ſo much. caution,. and. often 3 

would chen have heren needleſs, ta, de formation 

| bows gem of the arts., Artilig-waylg have. ſeru- 
ly given us all appearances as they roſe 0 


view, rr 
r ene e * 19 * * . 
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5 pi Wye dye blended and con 
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_ abſol 41 to enable us to make 
ſuch 8 with greater ce Taſte in- 
3 1 the 28 

eftabliſhed d. ſection; it re- 
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Am e 20 en be 91 Joke Nen 47 agreeable in poetry. 1 


T neee 
1them the greateſt bene · 
| fit to 3 a}, it follows, that ſuch works 
3s have the double advantage of producing both 
pleaſure and pruſit, will be much more affecting 
than ſuch as only produce one of the two, This 
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in eneiting the paſſions. But to give us a perfect 
and ſubſtantial pleaſure, it ought not to excite 
any but thoſe which it is of conſequence to keep 


in motion, and never ſuch as are contrary-to wiſj- 


dom and virtue. Deteſtation of wickedneſs, which 
is attended by ſhame, fear, and repentance; com- 
paſſion for the unhappy, which has almoſt as ex- 
tended an utility as humanity itſelf; admiration 
of great examples, which leaves in the heart a 
ſpur to virtue; theſe are the paſſions which poetry 


ought to treat of: poetry was never deſigned to ſtir 


up ill in bad hearts, but to be the moſt exquiſite | 
delight for virtuous ſouls. Virtue placed in cer- 


There is naturally, even in minds of the moſt cor- 


rupted caft, a voice which is always pleading in 


her behalf; and which good men hearken to with 
ſo much the greater ſatisfaction, eg ef 
it a proof of their own perfection. | 


The great poets never intended their e . 
which were the fruits of ſo much pains and labor, 


as amuſements for a light and frothy wit, 
or to rouſe the drowſineſs of an idle; Midas :- had 


this been their only end, would they have been | 


the great men they are? no, we ſhould entertain 
a far different opinjon of their views, if we would 


do them juſtice. The tragic. and comic poetty of "a 


the antients were filled with . examples of the 
dreadful vengeance of the gods, or the juſt cor, 


neat of men; and inculcated this neortary Jailon ” 
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Tube end of poetry is to- pleaſe ; and to pleaſe, - ' 


taim lights will always be an intereſting object. 
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to the ſpectators, that to avoid both the one and 
the other they were not een 288 
abſolutely to be ſ o. Pd be 


100 


The works of ee Viegit ein 8 
romances, where the mind is led away at the will 
of an idle imagination: on the contrary, we ſhould 
regard them as ſo many noble bodies of doctrine, 
as books of 'a nation, containing the hiſtory of 
the ſtate the ſpirit of the government, the funda- 
mental principles of morality, the dogmas of re- 
ligion,/and' every duty eſſential to ſociety; and all 
this cloathed with every rich and grand expreſſion | 
that could be conceived by geniufles almoſt divine. 
The lliad and the Zneidare'as much the pic- 
tures of the Greek and Roman nations, as the 
Miſer in Moliere is that of avarice ; and as the 
fable of this comedy is'only' the canvas prepared 
to receive, in a certain oe number of true 
ſtrokes taken from ſociety,' ſo alſo the wrath of 
Achilles, and the eſtabliſhment of Eneas in Italy, 
ought to de conſidered only as the cloth of a no- 
ble and magnificent picture, in which the artiſt 
has had the dexterity to paint manners, cuſtoms, 
laws, counſels, &e. diſguiſed ſometimes in alle- 
gories, ſometimes in prediftions, and ſometimes 
openly expoſed ; now and then varying a circum- 
tance, as that of time, place, or actor, which not 
pl raiſes and enlivens the ſubject, but gives the 
ztader the pleaſure of ſtudying, and conſequently 
_ dſt believing that his * enen his - 
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own care and reſte ion, which never fals of fat. 
tering his Mr eig 1500 chi. i 
Antereon, 0. well ile in the art vf plengng, 
and who indeed ſeems never io hie had any deer 
end in vie w, was ſufficiently apprized of the greit 
importance of blending che uſeful with the agree- 
able? other: poets ſtrew dhe roſes" of poetry ber 
their precepts in order eo conceal the harſhne(s ef 

them; he, by a reſinement of Tcattefsd 
inſtructions in the midſt of roſes: he knew that 
the moſt delightful images, when they teuch us 
nothing, have a certain inſipidi ity, which never 
fails to leave behind it a diſguſt for he Mage 
themfdves; he knew that there muſt be ſome- 
thing ſubſtantia}-t6" give them thar forteg mat 
energy that penetrates; and that if wiſdom has 
ſometimes ocaſion to be enlivened by a little folly, 


3 a little 


Read Cupid flung by à bee, Mars wounded 
che arrows of love, Nele 
and we ſhall eaſily perceive the poet has not form 
ed theſe beautiful imageb to inſtruct, but as 
placed inſtruction in the midſt of them to make it 
the more pleaſing.” Virgil is-certainly'a greater 
poet than Horace; his are more rich and 
beautiful; his verſiſication is admirable: Horace 
however is much more read: the principal reaſon 
is that he has at this time the merit of being mote 
inſtructive to us of the preſent age than Virgil, ho 
* time. 

3 2 But 


dukt Newiſe to.imitate her in the views, and end 
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N We are not to imagine from what has been 


KY | | 1 
and will always. be diene — but little 
poems are rather: ſports and relaxations to them 
than works. They owe other ſervices to mankind, 
: Whole life, is not to be ſpent in a perpetual round 
of amuſement : and the example of nature which 
they propoſe: for a model, teaches them to do no- 
thing conſiderabhle without a wiſe, deſign, which 
may tend to the improvement of thoſe for, whom 

_ : they labor. So that as they imitate nature in her 


its e whe te usul gilde 


ecil Aαννẽjỹ̈ © Edt Nas 
en SEC CO ND, * 1 
va — oid hen an cle. 
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1 enter into poetry this 
is beyond a t 11900 they, are as; eſſential 
therein ns in nature: but then they have only an 
vacciiettal place, ee dependents on other 
things more proper to affect. Of this kind are 
.theaQionsy which a5 they all ariſe from the mind, 
will, liberty, and paſſions of man, are as it were 
a picture in minatute of human nature. 

"Cit Henoe we ſee the greateſt painters. never, fail Fo 
| throw in ſome traces. of humanity into their rudeſt 
and moſt.naked landſcapes ; (ſuch as an antique 
tomb, or the ruins Nn * 1 5 


13 
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| this eſſential reaſon, they paint for men. 
© Every action is an emotion,, euere og 
poſes, a point of departure, a point to, be arrived | 
= the route, or. ways by. which we arrive at 7 
or two extremes and a middle part; three parts 
which may give a. poem ſuch an extent, as may, 
according to its nature, cauſe it to exerciſe, the 
mind properly without fatiguing it. | 
The firſt of theſe. parts ſuppoſes nothing to 
have gone, before, but requires ſomething to fol- 
low it; this is by Ariſfotle called the beginning : 
the ſecond ſuppoſes ſomething to have gone before, 
and requires ſomething to follow after ; this is the 
middle: the third and laſt part ſuppoſes ſome- 
thing before, and requires nothing after it; and 
 -this is che end. Every, aQion that is intereſting 
Shas three parts, the undertaking, the obſtacles 
- - ariſing, to this undertaking, and, the. ſucceſs that 
ſiurmounts theſe obſtacles; and this gives 1 to 
the prologue, or expoſition of the, ſubject, to the 
intrigue, or plot, and. the-unravelling of the plot,: 
this is the common extent of the forces of our 
_ 15 the ſouree of its ageceable . 
ef 
The aalen ſhould be 25 l ple 
£59: I 4 Yr I 
—HE W bave no, negeſion, as the - 


Laſſiſtance of poetry to help out nature, had 
it noching but the common actions af life W 


mes th 


* at every 


tte Sther hand, if they de ted plate l 
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sid eg — 1 en A Ws d tie 
pretent us 'with forme” one Ste, get 
tom 2 thouſand” other common ones, by ſome- 


_ thing remarkable, Imgular, and peculiar to itſelf. 


The ſingularity of an action conſiſts either in 
"the thing itſelf acked or done; as when Auguſtus 
in'Corneille i is ; Celiberating with Cinna and Max- 


ms, both Joined" in 3 conſpiracy againſt him, 


whether or not he ſhall quit the empire, or in the 
ferrer ſprings employed to attain . particular end, 
or as when the ſame Auguſtus pardoning his ene- 
Hifarws them. Theſe ſptings conſiſt 
either in great virtues or great vices," a fineſſfe 
cepprit, of an extraordinary force of genius, by 


Which the ſeveral incidents are made to take a 


unexpected, and different from 


imagined: and this ſingularity in 
e excites dur curioſity, and attaches us 


turn e 


tc its becauſe it affords us new impreſnons, and 


<nlarges the ſphert of our ideas. 
But it is not ſi ient for an aQion to be fin- 


gular or remarkable; the taſte requires yet other 


qualities in it: if the ſprings abovementioned be- 


come too complicated che plot grows tedious; on 


the imagination grows languid frewtit nr cler- 
ciſe; | An ion there fwul® de ſimple; but not 


ns SED intereſts 
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intereſta of the ſeveral perſons iii the piece reſems = 
ble each other too nearly,] theyi:rhuſt nrceſſarily = 

diſguſt us, and if the action is enterrupted dy an 
incident abſolutely fortign to the main deſign, a 
piece thus badly tacked to the zeſt of the .dra- 
pery, will: diſpleaſe us, be it {never fo: rich ar 
beautiful! The mind; once put into motion; can- 
not bear to be ſtopped abruptly; ur diverted from 
the point in view: on this tunſileration the ac- 
tion ſhould be varied at the ſame time that ãt is 

continued; that is to fay;: that its ſeveral- parts, 
however different in themſelves, ' ſhould mutually 
include each other, ſo as to farm one whole com- 

pleat and apparently natural action 
Andi theſe ſeueral qualities would be all Sund 
in an hiſtarical action, ſuppoſing it to be highly 
perfect 3 hut as ſuch actions are ſeldom if ever 
found in nature, it is to poetry alone we axe to 
. e pleaſing repreſentation. n 
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0 are flow-and tedious ; their thoughts low, and 
alten falſe, and: their language improper; weak, 
or filled with futilities :*ſo that if they do altoge- 
ther conſtitute; a Whole, it is à whole, made up 
of oddity, irregularity, or deformity, and where- | 
in nature is rather disfigured, than adorned. 
What ſhould we think of a painter, who ſhould 
repreſent his men dwarfs, | emaciated, : hunch- 
backed, ee r Wr | 


lo in nature? ür ad YAY: 


I be artiſts ofthe firſt ge wee obliged $7" 
wn to the doctrine of contrarieties, to ſelect 
the principles of nature, viz. order, grandeur, 
and the ſtriking from amidſt ſuch ia group of im- 
petſections; and doubtleſs they ſound it eaſier to 
proceed in this method, than by ſelecting the beſt 
or more agreeable objects firſt; the mind being 
more ſtrongly affected by che bad than the good. 
In conſequence” of theſe obſervations; the. fol- 


MY towing rules have been determined and eſtabliſhed, 


viz. I. That the number of hctors ig to be regu- 
Jated, not according to the neceſſity of che piece, 
but of the action (dJ. The exigence of the piece 
Is often that of the poet's likewiſe ; who, to fill 
up a vacaney, or remove an'obſtacle, makes his 
*dfvrappeat of dürre, Vichout ary apparent ne- 
i. -- 125 Di. 
e e e U tients between the nhcedity 
" of the piece, and that of We action, it will be ſufficient to look 
into the Hotatii: of: Corgeille; There the neceffity of tbe aQion 


is confingd.to three; afts, or four at the. moſt hot. bat of the 
pw mh: of them, . = Rn 


ceſty 
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_ reffity' on the ſide of the action. Thus 2 | 
cauſes Creuſa to/be:conveyed away by 'a'thiracle, 

to make room for a ſecond murriage ſot his hero, 
Without which/the whole ſtructute of his poem 
would neceſſarily fall to the ground. In like man- 
ner, ſome of our modern poets, to prevent too 
frequent, or too long foliloquies; ſotmetimes in- 
troduce a conſident entirely needleſs ag to the 


back che attention of the audience to the perſons 
concerned in the principal action, whoſe conſe- 
quence by this means becomes MIR 
A {308 253352 e de a9 113 
1 Fach Wen owa how big puticalarcitr 
ter, and this ſhould be the baſis ot principle; of all 
his actions; whether virtuous or vicious, it is the 
ſame thing to the poetry. An Agamenmon ſhould 
be haughty, an Achilles fierce, an Ulyſſes pru- 
dent; and if — awp.m any. time di- - 
verſiſied, it ſhould be rather in exceeding, chan 
falling ſhort of their general caſt. 
may be tranſported even to outrage, Achilles to 
the height of fury, and the, en * Ulyſſes 


| may border very near upon fraud. . . ods 


3. They ſhould act in the — 
each, and ſhould ain. no other manner. Tbe 
Rory ſuppoſes it neceſſary, to ſend ſpies into the 
camp of the Trojans. . Such men then muſt he 
| ſent as are — with prudence ſufficient to 
foreſee dangers, and with courage to extricate 

F'6 


them 


nee ien e the Lene 


Adandingiy Ulyſſes. and: Diomedes ure pitched 


upon. Ihe one ſoreſees every thing that human 
prudence can ſoreſee; eser nba 
— ory engiranyy rn 
_ diately;known by his action; this is the beautiful, 
the elegant manner of painting themnm 


15 2% Laftly, the characters ſhould: be properly 


dontraſted, that is to ſay, that each ſhould have 
vhat is particular to ĩtſelf, with ſome ſenſible dif- 
ference; and that theſe ſhould be ſo repreſented; 
as mutually to ariſe from each other on com- 
paring them. We meet with a thouſand inſtances 
of chis cntraſt, in che works of almoſt every poet 
And painter. Such as two brothers, the one all 
iridulgence and tenderrieſs, the other as ſbur and 
auſtere Here we fee the affectionate father op- 
poſed to an extravagant ſon- The furly and 
more miſanthrope, to the pentlenian and lover 

'of mankind, "who early forgives an injury; or the 

Prian: at the feet of the young aud fierce 
Achilles, weeping, and killing his hands, yet 
failed Wick che bloed of his beloved tons. Ir 
theſe characters do not admit of a difference in 
kind; they Thould at Teaſt differ in degree. Thus 
Horatius afid'Curiatius are two heroes, who have 

Lech the ke character of valour, but the one 18 
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HE poerty of things, : "which conſiſts 
in the creation and diſpoſition of objects, 
owes, as ve Already. ſeen, every, thing to 
owes, as 7h WY "the ſame with reſpect to the 
poetry of the ſtile and that. of the verſification, o 
called, by." way of contradiſtinction to the poetry 
. things. 
The poetry "©" the file conſiſts of fon ſevera] 
Kore Vir. thoughts, words, turns and harmony, > 
ualifications which are found likewiſe in proſe, 
8 ſhall be more fully explained, when we chme 
to treat of oratory. But as in arts, ſuch as poetry, 
for inſtanee, the buſineſs is not only to give us 
nature, but to give her to us with all — adiinte 
and attractions poſſible; poetry has therefore a 
right, in order to attain her end, of adding me- 
ching by way of improvement to them, and to 
raiſe them a degree above their natural ſituation. 
Hence the thoughts, words, and turns of ex- 


pie lion have in poetry a certain boldneſs, — 
and luxuriancy, which would in 
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Inſoliti, 
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This Hence, extenſive : as it. may ſeem, is it: 
ſubject to the laws of imitation, and is regulated 
by them: the tone, or key of the diſcourle is de- 
termined by the particular ſtate and ſituation the 
perſon is in at the time he is fp ing; for, 
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* | Romani talln equi pediteſq; cxchinnam. 1 oy 
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| Ait ir li lets his deep Gitrefs © 

His language prove, the ſons of Rome engage 

o e eee actor off the ſtage. 

% be r 10 We tao Vi Somos. 

| "The Allies of the wag. and the fire of the Ep6- 

porea are authoriſed only by that ebriety of ſenti- 

ments, of force of inſpiration with which the poet 

is ſuppoſed to be affected at the time he is writ- 
* otherwiſe, art would Prejudice, itſelf, and 

ture be badly imitated. 

bore re OR 

"theſe three parts of the poetry of the ſtile, as it 

| "vil be very e attain a Compares idea of 

8 them, 
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| a juſt proportion between one and the other: 
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them, ſtom merely reading good authorg: but 


this is not the caſe with che out cor Jak part, 
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" Non, qui 2 - 215 9 
aca" jullex.” | 
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For what the croud with laviſh ragture- praiſe, 
In better judges cold contempt ſhall raiſe. \Jozw. 


55 Harmony in general is # mutual agreement, or 


kind of concert of two or ſeveral things one with 
another. It is begotten by order, and produces 
All the pleaſures of imagination. Its powers are 


infinite, but it's chief and moſt excellent attri- 


bute is, the being the foul of the pelite arts. 
Thee We hive kit of harmony in poetry, the 
firſt is; that of the ſtile, which ought always to 
agree with the fubject of the poem, and éſtabliſh 


The arts form a kind of republic, in which every 
one ought to bold the rank proportioned to his 
condition. There i is à wide difference between 
the tone of the Epopoiza, and that of tragedy ! 
Nor is it leſs diſtinguiſhable in the other Zinds of 
poetry, viz. comedy, lyric, paſtoral, &c. (a). 

| If this harmony is wanting to a 


ever, it * 3 


eee or 
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kind of groteſque performance; and more pro- 
per a parody than can) ching eiſt. And, if 
ſometimes we find tragedy deſcend or camedy 
riſe in it's tile, it is Ries Goa become more op a 
level with their matter, continually ſub- 
ject to variation; and even this very objection may 
be uſed 20 4 Kind of probf of che N 
vit. mr 5 m ben reg ef d 
„ Eſſential as eee yet it 
Enn be but [diflinguilhed, and ;unluckily authors 
do not always. even (diſtinguiſh it ſufficiently, 
We too oſten find the different kinds of poetry 
confounded together in one piece, and meet with 
tragic, and comic verſes together, without the 
leaſt authority for, it, in, the; particular thought 
they are to expreſs. Why will ſuch authors take 
upon them to uſe the pencil, when they are to- 
rally ignorant of the e colouring ? /,. 
| Deſcriptas ſervare voces e 
" Cur fin ney 1gnoroq; poeta Alütor? 
tt. 2 80 11-113 1D Yar © 2 ot a rect 
Ly u tans axanoudt af Tt cot of: 
be iFanknowing inch art, of 4; #4 43 
I can't to ev'ry diff rent ſlile impart 88 
Tbe proper flrokes and colour it may deim, i 


I hpnoured with. a 5 name? 
., Why am hp * FrxAvcts. 
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A delicate ear © vill diſcover from the very cha- 


ler of the verſe Aline, the ſpecies” of *perforin- 
ance from Which it is taken, Repeat but 2 line 
from _ Moliere, la Fontaine, _— 
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che hetoes in Homer are by their ations. 

The ſecond kind of harmony conſiſts in the re- 
of the thought. © This is a rule which ſhould'be 
obierveũl even by writers" in proſe {@);! much more 
certainly by poets (6), accordingly we ſeldom find 


mild, by a. rude and harſh word; nor adapt a 


eee 3 hg) [+ 
| Nor an ſmooth lines the grating binge fhould-move, 


with the ſenſe. A 


be ſtiled the artificial, as oppoſed to the two 
ſt kinds; becauſe cho founded in nature as well 


"48 ih; yet K more particularly conſpicuous in 
poetry, than elſewhere. This conſiſis in a cer- 
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or Rouſſeau, there is no being-iniſtaken; - A venice 
of Ovid's may be known amidſt a thouſand of 

Virgil's. I here is no need of mentioning it Sa- 
chor; he is as much diſtinguiſhed by his flit, as | 


_ themexpreſs à thing which is naturally ſoft and 
S mos aud n 


With them the car's ſeldom in contradifldn 
The third and aft Gece of pre turmeny 


r reed and 
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and the proper adapting of the ſounds to the ſenſe, 
matches theſe with each other in ſuch a manner, 
that all the fyllables' of a verſe taken together pro- 
* reduce by their ſound, number and s 'ano- 
Pi ther ſpecies of expreſſion, which nee 
natural of the words. 1 
Euery thing in e 
tion peculiar to itſelf. ; Some movements are 
grave and majeſtic, others . briſk and lively; -ano- 
ther kind again are ſimple and eaſy. Poetry: like- 
wiſe has her different ſteps, to imitate. theſe diffe- 
rent movements, and convey to the cars by a par- 
ticular kind of melody, What ſhe to the 
mind by the help of words. It is a kind of muſi- 
cal ſong, which bears the character not only of | 
_ ſubj Del in general, but of each object in parti- 
Külar. This Tad of harmony belongs only to 
pdetty, and i is W RC Ie 
| be Homer and Virgil, "we "Cad the 
objects, every Where expreſſed in a muſical man- 
nere, Virgil never fails of, doing this, and one 
nperceiyes it on xeading him, at the {awe time one 
cannot abſolutely, tell in what it, co In 


0G: places, indeed, it is ſo ſenſiple, that it 
ſtrikes the dulleſt ear: witneſs, the following li lines 
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Continuo ventis ſurgentibus, aut freta ponti 
n een. & agidus altis_ . & 
Monats: andiri fragor, — — 5 


** & nemorum. increbeſcere murmur. 
Vi&e. Georg. 
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When winds approach, the ven d ſea heayes around: 
From the bleak mountain comes a hollow ſound; . 
"The loud blaſt chat whiſtles o'er. the ecchoing ſhore, 
© Rull the murm'ring woods, the rifing billows 7gar, 


| T 
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And e i e Era hen pe ag Us feo- 
ble manner in which an old man langes his ſpear; 


Sie fatus ſenior: telumqbe imbelle fue iQ ©. + 
- .- Conjecit, rauce. quod protiius wrd fepulſum, 
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This faid, his feeble hand a javelin threw,” 
Si Which flutt' ring, ſeem d to loiter as it flew; bot 834 

Juſt, and but barely; to the mare it wi eld, 
And faintly: tinkled on the hraſen ſhiel g 
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Qu lee gd Ubaque what's. apes A r 
_ Umbraim hoſpitalem confotiare amint;” ' 22 
| Ramis, & obſquo War r blu i 

*""Lyaipliz Fate trepidare river ==" 11 
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Where. he, pale poplar tha. pioe, nh 
y: Expel th inhoſpitable beam. t ils n 
Ia kindiy ſhade: their branches twi tene, 
| "And toils obliquely ith ba parting reac. ol 
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marks in no-wiſe appertain.to them. One might 
em the authorities theſe authors zmong 
che Ore and Lafins, whe Have entered into a 
tinte detail, Wich per 0 this harmony of 
age, ſuch as Cicero in his Orator, and his 
galt bock Orr: and in his Freatife of the Dir- 
polition of Words; Quimitian; ib. q. and Volivs, 
in his Gyftitut, Orat-and,in bis Treatiſe of Gram- 
mar, but L. ſhall content; myſeli with referring 
them to the following lines from'Vida's*Art of 
Poet Which afford at ance the precept and ex- 
ample. , STE aA bud s 3120 21d iel iT 
HFaud ſatis en ins (poetis) vtenmqj i concludere verſum, 
Et res verborum pruprià vi redgere clas. 
Omnia ſed numeris voeum concerdibus aptant, th, 
que ſuno quæcunque canunt imitantur, & apta- 
FEE Verbarum facie, & uzfico carminis ore. ,, 1 
Lela dare verfidus ors | 


Ingratus viſe, ſopke 

| 9 6 
Sed facies ſua pro in eritis, hahituſgue ſonuſque -- 

Canis age , Yocum diſcrimine certo, e. 
5 ih wha a 
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en Lira Aru 17 
Nb * 23 e * 15 biger aut 


e hit lt e e 
neee un on 
4 ure; Dumbers,. of determind feet. 
Or render things, by clear expreſſion, den, TD 
And ſet each object in a proper lig. 
To all proportion d terms he ant dipole, "140 
And make the ſound a picture of eee, l 
The cotreſponding words exactly ſramne L 
The look, the features; and the mien the — bp 
His thoughts the bard muſt ſuitably: expreſs, - 
Each in a diff rent face, and diff rent dreſs.” 1 
Leeſt in unvaried works —— 6 


3 4 


*- 
- 


And the whole multitude nn: El 
i 18 anner 212 * 4 F447 4 . I. s Wie 8 
a "0 PO WT” * 2 — 3 | 


(a) Mx. Pope, in his ** 
ming an inſtance in our own language, of this, art of making 
the found 4 picture of the ſenſe, that it would be wholly inex-— 
cslable ta omit it in this place 3 eſpecially a3 our author, u little FA 
farther, ſo magnifies this gift in his own countrymen, whom he. 
does not ſcruple to rank in this reſ with the beſt writers among 
antierits. Mr. Pope in the following fines has very cloſely 8 
imitated Vida, as will appear by comparing them with thoſe al- 
woſt immediately following the above cited by our be- N 
mne tw 4 


Tie not enough; 90 harſkneſe gives offene, 
The ſound. muſe be an echo to the. ſenſe 2 -. 
Soft i is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
” Ang de imooth ſtrexty in ſmoother nunidets flows zo 
Bot when loud furges laſh the founding ür: 
© "The boaris rough. verſe ſhould like-the torgent war y 
| When: Ahn ſtrives ſome rocks s vaſt, weight to throw. 154 
line too labours and the words move do; 1785 

Not fo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the pls, 


— 


Flies oer th* unbending corn, — — 
0851 e NS *** 


ten 
SEE! £55 Fr 


This (wiftly flies, e 


Thie, blooms with youth and bexuty in his face, | 


At once the image and the lines appear 


throughout the works of 3 


ed opinion prevails in favour of the antients, and 


ks "THY PR cel ty 
Wich rapid feet and wings, without delay, 


I 


That, vaſt of Ae, his limbs huge; broad anz irong, 
| Moves potd'rous, and fearce drags his bull along. 


And Venus breathes on ev'ry limb u grace: 
That, of rude form; hls ee andere Gow, 


Looks horrible} and frowms with his cet brows: 


His monſtrous tail in many a fold and 1 * 
Voluminous and vaſt; carls up behind: 


K I. 
Nor are thoſe figures giw'n eee aged 15 | 


But fix d and ſettled by determin'd laws, 


eats eee 
| A voice, aface, and habit of their own, &c. | 


The femainder of this page is equally as a- | 
greeable and inſtructive as the ſpecimen here. gi- 
en, and furniC.cs us with fine exmmples- rye? 


rules we hans advanced. 


Such in general is the harmony which reigns 


But is not this harmony to be met with like- 
wiſe i in the works of our own poets ? an eſtabliſh- 


wholly to the difadyantage of the moderns. Let 
us examine on What this is founded, and if we 
ſhould find it in ſome-meaſure unjuſt, may we not 


modeſtly aſſume what appears to be really our duc? 


Languages are not formed, upon any. particular 


. "ſyſtem, and as they have their ſource. in the very 
„ eee 


\ 


or EA 0 R r us 


femble each other in many teſpecto, and that; this 
reſemblance ſhould be extended even to the an 
E 57T  oibaque on al 9397 


To render this: poſitĩon more clear, let us ks: . 


allowed to reſume-things alittle higher. 
A harmony ſhould reign ere 
coutſe of What kind ſoever it be. If it's ſeveral 

parts do not agree with each other, it can never: 
meet with a good reception pony any, nf 
| 22 is ſubject / to certain fxed and or 
rules ; at others; it has only a few vague and in- 


Under the firſt teſtriction, it eee 
call verſe, i in the ſecond caſe it is proſe, i which: 
only, and warde dernen 1 | 
When che period begins, the A and mind 
adjuſt and accommodate themſe lues tochach other, - 
fo as to make the thought and CR”. 
together. Which they thus conduct in concert, ta 
a certain common point of cadence, Which ter- 
minstes them at one and the ſameltime, in the 
moſt ſuitable manner. Here ends the firſt period. 


to «this; ſucceeds anather, which introducing a 


new thought; ſhould conſenuently appear upon 
a new model too. So that harmonious or numerous 
proſe, altho hound by a kind of agreement of, all 
it's parts, does nevertheleſz remain always) freg in 
Weder pt the ien 209 νẽQ ! 
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n run benen 10 
4 t is not fo wich verſe; 


tere is no appeal. 
aul muſt be fled with the niceftiexaRinels; no 


che Aſclepiad, and 'Hendecaſyllable. -' There arc 
| Henxameter, The French erte is regia only 


Bes. 344998 ſo bald zd Lavof ole 


taining one or ſeveral 
SEES will, If a quan- 
| 7 


every th belonging to 
it being determined by fixed —— 
The meaſure is prepared, 


defect, no excels, be the thought finiſhed or not, 
the rule is ſtrict and i tenacious. 


Merſe chen, whole ſyllables are all diſpoſed in 
regular manner; and are fo either as reſpecting 
che quantity by which they are ſhore; or clong; or 

the number by which they are more os le ; and 
ſometimes they ure ſo in reſpect to boch ine ant 


the other. There are ſome Latin verſes whoſe 
ſyllables are regular as to quantity and number, as 


which are ſo only in quantity, as the 


aq och pod 


as to the number of ies ſyllables. 


| -verſe from its regular ſuccefion of the fame num- 


bers, meaſure, and feet, or, perhaps, decauſs one 


| verſe being finiſhed, they returned to the begin- 


ning of another line td write the: verſe following ; 
hence, verſury from vettarc, to turn, or return ; 
fo they gave this name of verſes to whatever was 
bot into a line, und by this ments formed a Rind 
of the 1 


gt Meaſute; ec dfowes/ iu centaityſpace;! uh 
The Jength-of 


9 which one may pronounce 4 
2 long 


half quantities are compoſed the feet of thele verics,, 


of, lax. feet. Ot 16, bio ot ln 04 5 tl 


- 
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PEEP CT ee | tas 


fong-fyllable, helf 2 quantity.will-be-the ſyacs. 
tequiſite for a ſhort one. Of theſe quantities and 


— 


and theſe latter ia made What is called a poem. 
3: The! principal meaſures that enter the compo» = 
ftion:bf Sterk and Latin verſes; are either: gof 
teo ori threg ſyllables gz thoſe of tuo Hylablest a. 
either hothleng, a4 the ſpondee mazked thus . 
or bath ſhore, ab the pyrhie d dg or one ſbort 
and the; other lang, as the jambic- ; or one 
bo! ap red cnt as the troches - 
Thoſe i of three fyllables, are the, daQyl - 
anapeſt 9023 tribrachium © v eee 
Warez ens in isbatd toc e ci 
From the different combinations of theſe Ay 
and their number, the ancients formed different 
kinds ef verſeds; n l age, i d e 


. The herameter or.herais.yerſe, conſiſting, 


O ? 8 1 0 Be 
ES, cing pa-ratur | 

*. The neter, or that which de val 

f beet. 14 N en 


Ut 1 Ain me a tangle * einn 4 
bl Cu mala ebe ung een | 
3. The iambic, df which there are three ſorta, 
the diameter, which has four ſeet, and has two 
trameter, which has eight... 
4. The lyric verſe, or thoſe which were ſuing. 
to the lyre, ſuch ate thb odes f Sappho, of Al- 


ung PRAMETDDESO 
kinds of verſes, nat onbp che ee e 


| C 


a e Text; !0 75 end ve nee 


But this Was not dhe G at this: heit aiſe of 
faced at 


the kumder of 


—_ ;- and alt the art conſiſted: an lacing 
A certain number of theſe in ou ling then und- 


der number nearly eg 5 'when the couplet;/iop 
what is the fame thjripy the ſtrophe was finiſhed, 
it ſerved as u rule for the following one, provided 
they were dd anſwer to ch other: That this 


ponenten. id i= & 4 eee 


Verſes were not made at firſt. Singing it was 
that afterwards brought chem in. Thus ſome one 
having ſung a fe werde, and finding hem felf 
pleaſed with it, was willing to adapt the ſume 
tune to Scher werde; Nom eis 0 chte he Was ob- 
liged to the words of the ſecnnd u- 
plet by. the + of he fir, Thus, the firſt ſtro- 

_ pheofithe blk ode e in. Pindar, « conſiſting c ſeven- 

. teen verſes, of which ſome had eight ſylla bles, o- 

thers ſix, ſeven, eleven; it was neceſſary that the 
ſecond traphey which-anfwered to the firſt, ſhould 
| likewiſe hive: the fam inumber of fyllables and 
ſame-otder with thaſd af the firſto This was the 
rſt ſtep to verſification, hiah aa has been ſhewn. 
beſpre, was Wolly ünfmed to counting all- the 
EE, — Oy 9A 


Ort r 222 


they found it uch tote afy and ready to res- 
peut the Words from terſe to verſe, than from 


ſtrophe to \krophe. vii Bn WT denden ME 


Ile vas next obſerved; tliat the ſong was much = 


_ edfier} adapted::tq the Words, by: ranking thoſe 
hic were long. or ſhort; in the ſame order in 
each ſtroplie, : ſd as to anfwer exactly tothe ſume 
length af notes. | In:confequence of whichg they 


endeavoured to aſſign a certain determimte length 
ta each ſyllable, in making it either longor ſhort. 


called. feet 


From this they, formed - What they 
that) is, certain ſmall ſpaces. exactly meaſured, 


which might be to the verſe,, what: the vetle ww 


to the ſtraphe; and theſe {mall parts thus framed, 
ap more or leſs multiplied, they ſo fitted and ad 
| Juſted to each other, as to form from thence. the 
everal, kinds of, verie; abovementioned... ,:- £117 


But theſe diſpoſitions being only/framed. at ff 


for the; uſe gf lyric, poetry, whole couplets were 


be ſung ta one tune, they were-not ſp 7 


lowed. in making che other kinds of 

The poets approached as near as: pane tothe 
eis nal method, and en: the L 
of Verſe, and the ſame number of 
Hoterel, in owe (degrees. (heir fo 
chufing leng or. ſhort, ſyllables, | At. 
to ſubſtitute at pleaſure, two ſhort, LEY 
or. vice verſa, in the ſame foot ;: that is, © Oo 
tor a, dactyl, a dactyl for a ſp wy 
for an jambie,. ar an anapelt for a daRtyl.; 


condition, however, that they be cloſely ti In * 


ot L „ Wa 


124 rut betet 


to the numbet of feet at the end of h verſe, the 
_ cadence of which ſhould be carefully prepared 
and executed. For inſtance, in the hexameter 
verſe, the poet is conſined as to his cadence, to 
che fifth and ſixth footy. in the pentameter-to the 
two laſt, and in theiambi y to the laſt foot; 
And into this laſt form it is, that the verſifica - 
tion of the modern INT IS! waar 
_ throwny; particulatly'the French. 

Our forefathers (whether inftruQted by niikute, o 
the bxainple of the latins befire them) finding that 
the eſſential baſis of all verſification was à ſpace 
divided by certain meaſures and times, and that the 
_reſt' was almoſt entirely arbitrary, agreed to have 
this ſpace 'fixed to the number of twelve, ten, 
eight, or ſeven times. The ground - work bitte 
thus pared, ie now remained to" fill it with 
[+ Hondo {yllables. 1} 2 &rs " 3t at fk ' 

Tue Latin and Greek poets, he bad lim. 
guifhed each Hllable into the length, What "they 
_ called the quantity, and the found or accent by 
Which a Fable bs cher Toft or harſh, grave or 
acute, weak of full, fonorous or flat, reſolved that 
- their verſſitators, though free, as to the choice 
of, their accents, thould at leaſt be confined with 
_ to their length; eſpecially in the lyric 

undd in the laff feet of verſes of every kind. 
if they permitted them to take any liberty 
with. the Tel feet of certain yerſes, it was pon 
| 8 left them little freedom." * | 


3 * 4386 $4 
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er erb RRC 123 

© Thoſe ws hal the forming of our yerſifiacion, 
made the" fame Uifin&ion' with relpet} td the 
length and found of each fyllable. But whete- 
as the antients had directed their rules chlefty to 
the length of the finals, and left the choice 'of 
the accents, to the diſcretion of ne attiſt; on the 
contrity;'our iving up all the reft to the 
judgment of the verſificator's ear, directed their 
rules wholly tb the Accent which appeatęd to 
wem ie much the more neceſſary pnd probe to 
diſtinguiſh the final reſt, roar "as rhijties be- 
ing Bade us be niterinied” and woven with eac 
other in ſo many different mantiets, and fubj 
to ſuch à variation, not ly e wa 80 ty | 
| ſounds, but the maſeuline and feminine fyllables 
likewiſe; might at every'turn, bring their contraſt 
into play, into the very midft of conſonance. * | 
In conſequence of theſe laws; the French ver-. 
fification poſſeſſed every requiſite for that harmony 
fo admired in the Greek and Latin writers. | 1148 
For i this'} conſiſts in the exact mea 
fare and-length of the verſes, our Alexandrine 
conſiſts of twelve times, or ſyllables, as well as the 
Hexametre of the Latins; our verſes of ten fylla- 

bles anſwer to their Pentameter. We have like- 
wiſe verſes of eight and ſeven ſyllables, and others 
which are ſtill ſhorter on occaſion, and which an- 
ſwer' to the Gliconic and Adonic verſe | of the 
CO eee e 
W eh i 
| oY 63 91 12 111 H 
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in-the ſound or accent of the HIT 

5 5 of wh the yerſe is 5 25 ed, wg haye a5 

a 25 ge antients our grave accute 1 7 
been wee Pe den Gl, 

Beſides, — is 35 ck 5 
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CONE 365 pc of ſome of our proſe- 
writers, as in 2 TRAN l ee 

| and hiſtorians. .. Lag Day 903 10 2032006 
s perhapy its in the Jong end here ſyllables 
who the Latins had, and we haue noh; that 
their pre-eminence in, this, point conſiſts... It is 
e, we we. naked. e our frilables ut ml 
length in common diſcourſe; however, if one 
takes time to refleR, it will be found, that eyen 
ſuppoſing us to make them all ſhort, yet ſame. of 
Augen ſhall certainly. make ſhorter than athers, 
and in compariſon of which, the zeſt muſt be 
long. And it is vety likely that the Latins them- 
Ceres did mch che ſame in cheit erdinac) Cen- 
verſation. And if in their mare ſtydied pronun- 
ciation they took greater care in diſtinguiſning 
their long and ſhoxt ſyllables, we do it not leſs 
chan they; as the Abbé d' Olivet has plainly; de- 
monſtrated in his Treatiſe on the French Proſody. 
It is ſufficient to read only, and be convinced of 
the-truth, of this. We have ſyllables of which 
ſome axe long, others langer; ſome ſuprt, others 
ſhorter; and mute ſyllables, which are extremely 
| ſhort, + Nom when theſe are properly and judi- 
ciouſiy blended by a good verſificator,. they ate 
cppable of producing, Dh in fact do produce the 
. ſame 


— 


; 0828431 Gmy nur ,. 


fame effect on a beck and nraſtiſed ear, as in 


the Latin, ificatipn iti 5 1 7 9 verſes 
may IPA 8 ee © beer 799 2 
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been looked upon by the antients as the 


3 inſtances · Sf e pott hafnony. 
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Bur la cime d'un og s:allopgent ſux la nue. 
Ses ais demi pobrris Hat [age a teliches, 


Sant a cups de — ede nipprardds, ul 
Sous les 
Lies mur eb Wnt Emu les b tes eh ingen, 
nr 
fais. tu, Chantre, helas ! dans ce triſte ? 
u to Feu profori fomitie. Bo!l. 
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5 Has Ge adwired groqumbie of. Er happier 
cadence than thisrlafk.i; deen! Al oil e 


80 xecoatbe en 


Us eee eee 
„ etchysit one rivisre. ,L 
ii ts t F eh gaidza ot 
e 1 I pas tum EY IE yiltom 
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| Ticatd dure da ings rid dans 16 Foogere, 57. 
 Ifaitjaillir- un feu.qui pætills an ſartant.· 
11 deformaie ta fortune mr joues + --. | 
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* 21 true, "this x ackir 2288 . bt 
always kept up even by our beſt e 
dut! dich che Latins themiſelves preſerve it more 
ſtrictly? like us, indeed they were ndl of c- 
preſſing ſome favorite; thoughts, by -the ehoiceſt 
Words their: : chnild: affbnd zubut en all 
other occaſionis, they contented themſelves with 
the fimpk and common cadence, which conſiſts 


i ng 4 T0 ey, and in 


carefully a idin | 
| Dock n nie xr Paz 2 N 40s nente 
Wän we tay, that verfificators dre fond of aiv- 
ing a greater degree of ſtrength to fonie'cadences | 
hain to others; we do not mean that they ſcru- 
putouſly count, weigh and meaſure every ſyHable. 
A ould never ſuſpect them of it, ſays Abbe 

* N c o x 44.4 = 7'Oliver 


er rere th 

& d. Oliret, any more chan 1 ſhould Homer or 

« Virgil,” let their ititerpreters 25 wn they 
4. pleaſe; I am rather of opinion, that nature, in 
forming a great poet, directs all his move- 
. 

< rendering him LG ears art without hi 

« knowing it; j uſt as ſhe teaches the labourer s 
eee in what 
„ to requeſt, call, e 
t is by this igſtinst, chat cht. Hyrig poets 

ſo advantageouſly employ the long or the ſhort 
verſe in their proper places; which have the ſame 

effect, nay, perhaps a happier and more certain 

| OO Oey The long verſe has more 
majeſty, commonly more vivacity and 

eee little, che uſe that 

of moſt famous have 
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e le montrer aux regards des mortels; > 
1 allons porter « ces triftes reſtes, - | 55 

tn cendre iff As Pied ds fears autels. 1»91KLES "up ld P 
nument c 
d . efprunte les een: Wo 
eee genen e Web 
5 ee ee, be. N48 en! 
ee we leave this ſubject; we mut remem- 
ber theſe of M. de la Mothe: 1.04 ne y 
Les wem font exifans de 1a res? 
On doit fes thanter, non les lire: SLOW W 1 Gi 
& Peine ahead le. lit-on. 10 %% Apel! ai 
nich dem 204 nes ene een $15.5 
+ het us Now nadie] bows it was an advan- 
— — rarer were fo: ex- 
_ pb regulated for each ſpecies of 
ſinde we fee: they are not ſo in the modern 
He: in which the uſe made of dactyls and 
ces is not in compliance with the ef 
the verſe," but the taſte of the ear. K. inc) 
It is certain, that in the verſe, OY lere 
breſeere pf mur; it is hot to the dactyl, but to. t 
Particular found itſelf of the ſyllables that it owes 


Its beautiful harmony... For inſtance, eee 
| the Gehl es ſome other words: e baſe” 


49 We all 1 Had wenn ee 
the verb upon the bæzioning of ache in d - 8 
a Extiatur, nywpher crudeli funcre, Daphni 
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die Us; os, tho 

expreſiidn than ths Jong : for moms” ee, 6 
6 ve as incr2bye Fgais as. Wal 6341, e 6 
Made tile Hardt 87 ce werte was 
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1 — Nis 
t ber ſnowy-breaſt, 
ender waſte he curd, | 
And flawp'd' an aeg of himſelf, Wis Toe of the. 
na d {tft bas 1309 
+> nie «i? ior: Ant 
Sooth'd with the ſound,” the king 5 
Fought all his battle 0 er 
And thrice he routed 4 his ſoes, ae be few 
þ the lam 3 Ran 83110 
. The matter law be madneſs bis-. fy 
His glowing cheeks; his andent eyes; ace 9:47" 
And while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand, and:check'd his 1 
. He choſe a_mournful e As END 
Soft pity, to infuſe : ; 
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He ſung Darius, great and good, 1 
By too ſevere a fate, OO 


"Furs, fall'n, fall n, fall't, | | | 
Fall'n from his high eſtate, ! a HE 
And weltring in his blood; 
Deſerted, at his utmoſt need,” ren gen no 
By thoſe his former bounty ſed : 
On the bare earth expos'd he =” 
With not a friend to cloſe his eyes. 
With down-caft looks, the joyleſs victor ſate, 
Revolving in his alter'd-foul '' |. 
The various turns of chance below: 
And now and then a figh ee 
And tears began to flow (a). 
The mighty maſter ſmil'd-to ſee 
That love was in the next degree: . 
»Twas but à kindred ſound to move, 
For pity melts the ſoul to los. 
Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, ' 
Soon he {ooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures ; * 
Wurz be Tang, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble; ; 
Never ending, till beginnin 
Fighting«ſtill,, akd if — ; 
H. the- world be worth thy winning, - 
Think, O think — enjoying! 


"v1 Lovely Thais ſits; beſide thee-; | . 
ene baavide thee. 


4% 


.* 6: ug Bog $4 3g? et 
The N unable to conceal hs pain, 
| - Gaz'd on the fair, a Y 
247 2 care, 


(a) Compare this with the LS. of Malberbe 85 Rouſſeau 
| 4 foregoing chapter, - | ; AR 


r eee, RAT UR. _ 
And ſigh'd and | , figh'd and look d, 
Sigh'd and look'd, ws ſigh'd again. 
At length wich wine and love at once oppreſs'd, 
The yanquiſh' d,viftor ſunk upon her breaſt... SEL 
bee rk Nos frike the golden lyre again, ay T4 
A luder yet, and yet a louder firain ; 
Break his bands of fleep aſunder, 
And rouze him like a rattling peal of thunder, 


din „ 51 wo „ eee 4 
The king edn AltiBeas, with zeal to deſtroy 
211, © Thais led the Way,. 

To light him Kite Ws 


And, 5 another Helen, fir d another Troy: 
„ +01 24 Ehys Jong ago: 
 » 11. Fer; heaying bellows larg'd.to le, 


While organs yet were mute, Bis 4 
A _.. Timotheos to his breathing Haute, 4 
And ſounding lyre, 
can _ 0 foul to . or kindle tok 4. | 
oe 2 765 Darornu. 


On comparing: what 1 beck faid d cles 
ter relating to the Engliſh verſification, with what 
has been advanced by the author in the preceding 
one concerning that: of his oπτn country the rea- 
der will find a ſtronger and more lively parallel be- 
tween the two languages than any thing we could 
have offered on the head: and the: judicious and 
unprejudiced obſerver will — * on 
which ſide the — — U οανπ d n 
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Inwhot the poetry of the verſe conſiſts. 


We: HAT gives  occalion. 1 to this ION 
is the ſeeing verſes, which, with the re- 
quiſite meaſure and number of feet, the true poe- 
tic turns and images, beſides a grandeur, force, 
grace and elevation of ſtile, yet want that taſte, 
that true reliſh, which is only to be found in 
what is really verſe; this we perceive in the 
French poetry more particularly; let rhymes 
and a meaſure be applied to the proſe (ſo wholly 
poetical) of Telemachus, yet ſhall we not be 
able to make verſe of it. The profaic ſtrain will 
break through all the attire of poetry. 

What is ſtill more, a verſe of Moliere is verſe 
with him, but would be proſe ; in Corneille; that 
of Corneille, which is verſe in the drama, would 
ceaſe to be ſo in the epic. Quinault would be 
pure proſe were it not made to be ſet to muſic. 
He writes in the lyric ſtyle, his verſes art there- 
fore poetic 3 becauſe they are tuneful. Whence 
ariſes this difference, 4s it founded on any prin- 
ciple? I ſhould i imagine it was; But what is this 
principle? If it is a Juſt one, it ſhould equally 
extend to every kind of verſe: without exception; 
as ĩt is to contain the intrinſic and eſſential dif- 
ference between verſe and proſe ie 

Father du Cerceau aſſerts this principle to be in- 
verſion. The vis poetica, according to him, con- 
in Suſpenion. Now inverſion begets ſuſpen- 


+ FJ ſion, 


— - 
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ſion; therefore muſt inverſion be in the vis ponti: 
ca, and conſequently the me ann, # 
between verſe and proſe. - | 

But Father du Cerceau never. reflected, chat this 
principle of his was to extend farther than the 
French poetry; the Latins had proſaic verſes as 
well as us, were they only thoſe of Cicero; b 
why were they proſe ? Certainly not for want of 
having their inverſions z for, according to the 
father, they would not have been affected by 
theſe, the order of the words Wr a thing if 
indifference. | 

The ſuſpenſion of the ſenſe is 'containly a 

beauty in verſe, It is likewiſe true, that this is 
often occaſioned by the tranſpoſition of the 
words; but it is very extraordinary, that F. du 
9 ſhould not perceive that this ſuſpenſion 
agrees as well with proſe as verſe. It is one of 
the fundamental rules i in eloquence, firſt, to prey 
ſent ſuch objects to the mind as are capable of 
intereſting and attaching it; then to make it 
wait a-while in expectation of the particular 
word which is to fatisfy it, and terminate the 
ſenſe of the period. And indeed every one folr 
lows, this as a kind of natural rule wha, has a 
ſufficient freedom of elocution to enable him to 
expreſs ideas in ſuch an order, as is molt likely to 
intereſt and attach the hearer. , _;._ ...... 

Beſides, the poetic inverſions, of which P. du 
Cerceau ſpeaks, are the moſt plain of any, con- 
en merely i in the At of any two ideas, 
Id H 5 | by 
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verb, whiek begets' much leſs degree of ſuſpen- 
Hon than the inverſions in oratory, where whole 


Phraſes are tranſpoſed : and, indeed, it is rather 


the arrangement 'of things, than words, that 
conſtitutes true ſuſpenſion in every Work of elo- 
gquence; theſe are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner that 
the firſt introducing the reſt, do either excite our 
imagination by their fingularity, or our heart, by 
the relation they appear to have with its intereſts, 


0 as not to permit us to continue indifferent to 


wha, is ty follow. ge 
Laſtly, if inverſion and folpenſton Lobflute 
the Mcnce of verſe, then, wherever one or other 
of theſe- are wanting it is no longer verſe ; but if 
this was the caſs{three' parts in four of the verſes 
bf our betpied} muſt be eraſed; for in thoſe of 
them Which abound the moſt with inverſions, in 
twerlty ines there ffall not be perhaps twelve 

with this pretended eſſential character.. 
The method by which Father du Cerceau proves 


his theft is far from being exact. 


He takes the firſt lines of Telemachus; t 
theſe” Be adapts” "meaſures; an hemiſtich; and 
myme. By this operation he forms a verſe, but 
ſuch r are really proſe He next throws 
in ſome inverſions, by which the verſes are render- 


ed more poetical than they were before; and from 


hence concludes, that all verſes become poetic 
by means of inverſion. He might indeed with 
jou have concluded, pe verſe is ſometimes 

made 


- 
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made more poetical by inverſion; Tbis conſe- i" 
quence would have been natural and true; but i 
then it would no longer have contained the theſis f 
to be proved. The concluſion of the particular l 
from the general is a ſophiſm, when it is not in ll 
an eſſential matter; now ſo very little eſſential is | 

inverſion to poetry, that by far the greateſt number ſj 
of verſes are quite deſtitute. of it. ly 
But, faysFather du Cerceau,* theſe are not abſo- 1 
e Jute verſes, they are only -negatively ſo: But 


what can he mean by what follows? That is 
to ſay, that to make good verſes in a complet 
„ manner, there is nothing wanting but a few 1 
4 inverſions. . I do not deny, but that, indepen- in 
dent of this aſſiſtance, they may {ill have their 10 
„beauty, be capable of pleaſing us, and even 1 
ſeem to be thoroughiy perfect; but when we 1 
% come to examine them a little more ſtrictiy, Nl 
<< we fſhall always haye this to condemn in them, [ 
that however beautiful or elegant they appear, 
the whole of the advantage they claim over 
& proſe is derived merely from the ceſura, the 

«rhyme, &c.” Now is not this ſaying, that 

inverſion is neceſſary, becauſe | it is neceſſary ? 

Corneille, Racine, Deſpreaux, La Fontaine, 

Quinault, Madame Deſhoulieres, have each com- 

poſed a thouſand verſes which are the molt agree- 
able and pleaſing both to the ear and taſte; yet 

if we examine theſe narrowly, we ſhall. find, that 
they want the inverſion perhaps; and therefore 

have not the true character of verſe. 
H 6 ; According 


— — — 
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According to this ſyſtem of our reverend fa- 


ther's; if we ſuppoſe an epic poem, of ten thou- 
ſand verſes with inverſions: in each verſe, the au- 


thor 'of ſuch a performance muſt have executed 
wonders, F. du Cerceau muſt himſelf have been 


obliged to acknowledge this, and admire ſuch a 
work from one end to the other.” But I greatly 


fear he would be the only one that did. I much 


queſtion, whether the imagination would be' con- 
rented with a continual train of inverſions, eve- 


ry moment interrupting it in its accuſtomed pace. 


We like exerciſe, but are {till better pleaſed with 
indolence; very often we admit of being rouſed, 
only to be convinced that we exiſt; and if this ĩs 


carried ſo far, as to put us upon exerting any ef- 
fort; that effort once over, which is a kind of 
proof of our perfection, we are then glad to ſink 
into reſt. And this is the ſource, reaſon, and 


rule of all inverſions. The mind keeping till 


the ſame pace, is as it were lulled and rocked to 


ſleep by uniformity, or a'continuance' of the fame 


objects. To rouſe it from this ſtate of ſecurity, 


and to awaken its faculties, a few flight obſta- 


cles are now and then thrown in, which excites 
its attention, and cauſes it to vary its motions, 


But if it is made to labor through rugged and 
unequal paths, © exerciſe in that caſe becomes a 
fatigue, and we muſt quit the road, For this 
reaſon are the greateſt part of our os obſolete 
Nr r 1 aſide. 
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lt appears then, that inverſion is nothing more 
than a kind of ſalt in the poetic ſtyle, 'which is 
now and then to be ſprinkled with diſcretion, to 
keep up the attention, and prevent the mind from 


being cloyed with its repaſt; but ſtill is it not 
in all caſes able to give that zeſt Which conſti- 


tutes What we call a good verſe, à verſe well 
turned. But what will it do then? Here we 
recur to the principle we have already eſtabliſn- 
ed, which, if juſt and true, ſhould be every where 
equally applicable and conformable. 


Pjbetry is thi imitation of elegant nature expreſe 4 
by a meaſured diſcourſe. In this imitation” are at 
once included gods, kings, the ſimple citizen in 
his village, the ſhepherd in his field; and even 
the brute creation, as ſuppoſed diſcourf ing with 
each other, or with mankind ; poetry then muſt 
make theſe gods, kings, &c. peat” and diſcourſe 
in the manner they really and naturally do. This 
is the object of imitation.” But as this is not a 
ſervile imitation. of ſimple and common nature, 
but of nature ſelected, embelliſhed and improved 
as much as poſſible ; poetry, therefore, is not only 
to make its men and gods ſpeak, as they common-_ 
by ſpeak, but as they ſhould ſpeak, ſuppoſing each 
in his bigheſt degree of perfection. Hence it fol- 
lows; that the profaic ſtrain is that of nature ſuch 
as ſhe is; the poetic ſtrain that of nature ſuch as 
ſhe ſhorld be, i, e. of elegant nature. 

Let us now demonſtrate this principle by ap- 
plication, 3 has in all times been ſaid to be 


1 
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the language, of the gods. But as the gods diſ- 
courſe of every thing, and that they muſt ſpeak 


in the ſtile of gods, therefore we ſhould employ 


on this: occaſion a kind of middle ſtrain, formed 
from a conſideration of the quality of the ſpeak- 


ers, and that of the object of which they ſpeak; 


this ſhould be ſome what higher than what belongs 
to the object ſpoken of, and ſomewhat lower than 
that of the perſon who ſpeaks. But here we will 
drop the allegory. _ 

Every poet, when he firſt begins to e 
raiſes his imagination in ſuch a manner, that it 
may repreſent objects to him, in a degree of per- 
fection above vulgar nature. Inſpired by the pre- 
ſence, of theſe objects, ſtrongly imprinted on his 
mind, his ſtyle neceſſarily takes a dye above that 
of nature, and this dye is that of poetry, 
which conſtitutes the character of the verſe in all 
languages. This now is what we call the poetry 
of the verſe. To give a preciſe definition of 
which, we ſhall ſay, that a verſe is poetic where 


it has ſome kind of ornament, be it of whatſoever 


nature; and when the meaſured expreſſion has a 
certain elevation, force, and grace in the words, 
turns and numbers, which is not to be met with 
In. the ſame ſubject when treated by proſe; in a 
word, when it ſhews us nature ennobled, en- 
riched, decorated, and exalted above herſelf. E- 
very one will allow, that there are ſeveral diffe- 
rent tones or ſtrains, at leaſt in the different 
kinds. of on. Now che tone proper to Fe 
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kind has other degrees of tones, which conſti- 
tute the tones of the particular ſpecies, and in 
theſe ſpecies themſelves, there are ſtill ſubdiviſions 
for each ſubje& in particular. The utmoſt poſ- 
fible perfection then, of the tone peculiar to each 
kind, and of the ſubject in each * is What 
makes the poetry of the verſe. | | 

Now, if we apply this principle to every wa 
nius of poetry, and even to all the known lan- 
guages, we ſhall find it conſtantly give the co- 
lor and neee 2 e even to 11 
of proſe. 

Proſe has' its MORE? cue and FIT poe- 
try has all theſe, but in a much more perfect de- 
gree, whenever ſhe can make them ſo. In the 
Greek language ſhe coined new words, ' and 
changed, tranſpoſed, extended or — the 
ſignification of thoſe already in us ; = even 
went ſo far as to ſay, SELL LS 


Mortals ſay ſo, but thus ſpeak the — 455 


With the Latins, deſpiſing the 680 and pace of 
proſe, ' ſhe borrows foreign turns, and forms a 
kind of fingular compoſition of things common 
in themſelves, to raiſe herſelf above the vulgar 
ſtrain. In both one and the other languages ſhe 
forges herſelf chains, in the midſt of which it is 
het pride and glory to preſerve ſuch a freedom 
and unconſtraint, that her works rather beſpeak 
the immediate kamen 0 2 we —_ of 


ade mortal.” * - Vik 
In 


ma. ak 
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In fine, it is with a view to raiſe herſelf to this 
chere, ſo much above humanity, that in the 
French language ſhe ſometimes ſubjects herſelf 
to a certain ſymmetry, and concerted harmony 
between the ear and the mind; at others making 
uſe of words wholly her own, Caving conſtruc- 
tions, &c. There is nothing ſhe dreads ſo much 
as being merely natural; natural ſhe would be 
indeed, but in a manner ſuperior to nature. 
. Hiſtory ſets. to view the revolutions in human 
ue ; wherein we behold real manners, virtues 
and vices with talents, often in themſelves only 
middling and indifferent; ſunple hiſtory is a nar- 
ration, timid in the preſence of truth, a recital 
of facts expreſſed in the plaineſt manner, and 
which fears nothing ſo much as the pomp. of 
words. The epopoiea, on the other hand, ſeizes 
the pencil of Homer, and at one view takes in 
the whole univerſe. A god diſcovers to the poet 
in one inſtant, heaven, hell, and earth, the paſt, 
the preſent, and the future. 'Who chuſes at will, 
and draws.up an hiſtory of mankind, rather than 
of men. The ethic aſcends even to the myſte- 
ries of divine providence, and ſhews us at once 
the moving forces, their direction; and the effects 
they have produced. Here every thing ſhould be 
uttered with a degree of nobleneſs and dignity 
ſuperior to its natural condition, men ſhould 
ſpeak in the ſtile of heroes, the paſfions. ſhould 
all have an energy, a continued vigor; in ſhort, 
all ſhould be nature, but nature enchanted and 
tranſported 
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tranſported by the enthuſiaſtic raptures | of the 
muſe; There is not a ſingle verſe in the Eneid, 
which does not partake of the dignity of the 


muſe invoked by the poet in the beginning of his 


work, and to this dignity they owe their poetic 
ſtrain; 'without this they might be verſes in- 
deed in another ſpecies of writing,” but would be 
proſe in the epopoiea. 25 


But how can poetry make the _ ſpeak. bet- 
ter than they ſpeak already? The gods do not 
— or if they do ſpeak, it is in the ſame 
manner as men. Therefore the buſineſs will be 
to make them ſpeak in ſuch a manner, as we 
would ſuppoſe men to do in who the higheſt 
degree of power and wiſdom were at once con- 
joined. Then we ſhould have a language i in the 
true poetic ſtrain of the deity. 

There are kings who ſpeak with great dignity 
a juſt turn of thought regulates" all their words, 
which ſudeeed without crowding each other, and 
we an image of à truly noble ſoub. 

But What kin Pau n ws in ihe corn 
alle:? ay "xt 70 8239 HY gen 


"Moos un \ ſee, Citina, Sack & far toute ie choſe 
Obſerve exactement la loi que je timpoſe: | _ 
Prete, ſans me trqubler, I oreille a mes diſcours; 
1 1 aucun mot, d' aucun cri n'en interromps le cours, 
Tiens ta langue captive'; & fi ce grande filence 
A ton emotion falt quelque violence, 3 | 
\ On poiirras me ry hoo ge _— tout Tout, 
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Tu vois le j jour, Cinna ; mais ceux dont tu le tiens 


Furgnt les e de a pere & les mens, dc. 


5 8 230 ein 
Thus bs arp; 
89 , 1 - 
£4 S *® " 


Cina * near, nay nearer 1 11 mk 
With ftri& obſervance what I now enjoin dbeeg 
Let mute attention, firmly ſeal thy lips: 
Let not a word eſcape thee ; not a ſound _ 
To interrupt the current of my 1 peech ; 
But ſolemn and retentive filence hold 
Thy tongue a captive. Should this yy Forbedianes 


Grow Ay to thee ; "hou thou pant for ut- 
| terance; 


31 


92 
f dro; ? 


In a more fitting moment thou m. may t anſwer, 
And at thy fuller leiſure frame repl p 


- Cinna thou liv'ſt, yet thoſe to whom thou owt” 
That life, were ever the avowed foes . 


Of my great father and myſelf, &c. 


What prince ever ſpoke with ſuch a hw of 
majeſty ? Or allowing him to have had the ſame 
tone of voice, would he had ſuch a richneſs of 
expreſſion, ſo full, ſo harmonious ? There is a 


natural ſublimity in the language of princes'z dut 


then, as it is leſs the effects of plain than elegant 
nature, they have a 5 poetic ſtrain, 
which, when expreſſed in a noble and grand! man- 
ner, has all "the requiſites of real verſe. © 
We are not to form our ideas of nature in a 
rigorous and logical ſenſe. Nature is whatever is 
done according, to Na common as of things. 
When once it paſſes that limit, .t though, it may 
Rl be nature, it has no longer that name, but 
approaches 
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approaches, to the marvellous, and in conſequence 


becomes poſſeſſed of that iſ Danian * 
begets admiration and ſurprizaqe. 
Tragedy has, as well as the pie its diff 
rent perſonages, intereſts, paſſions and fituations. 
And theſe muſt all appear with an additional de- 
gree of dignity: to render them worthy of the buſ · 
kin, otherwiſe they wouid be either proſe or oo 
mic; verſes ; which latter coſt much leſs n 
the compoſition. than thoſe of tragedy. 


Les hominds la plupart ſont etrangement faits 
Dans la jvſte nature on ne les voit jamais. 
Et la plus noble choſe ils la gatent ſouvent 
—— n DEN ETED are 
i KS Bon. 


Thus englied: Pat 649 e 


fa ts in-general are 
Seldom to nature's: {imple rules conſin d 
Zut fond, or to extend. or paſs her boubdsit; 18835 


The nobleſt things thro* mere exceſs confound.) - 


This detail is applicable of itſelf to the W 


the fable, the epiſtle in verſe, the ſatire, and the 
epigram. For every one of theſe productions, 
when they are truly poetic, have, a certain air 
preparation, or care which ſhews itſelf; and tells 
us we, are to expect an entertainment; and all 
ſuch verſes as want this diſtinguiſhing badge of 
the muſes, are not to be eſteemed as ſuch, but 
{imply proſe. | | 
e From 
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— From hence it follows, that if we were to take 
the fineſt verſes of Moliere, and make uſe of them 
in productions of a ſupetior genius, that air of fa- 
miliarity ſo inſeparable from them would give 
them * appearance of proſe. Or were thoſe of 
: Corneille to be brought down to productions of a 
lower claſs, they would draw every one's atten- 
tion on them. What do they here? a ſhould 
lay ; this is certainly not their place! A writer 
happy in a. juſt and delicate taſte, abvkyy lowers 
or heightens his ſhades, according 90 the nature 
and exigence of his onal 


But how ſubtle. muſt the taſte be, 8 
pable of touching the ſhades with the light and 
elegant hand of Madame Deſhoulieres, whoſe 

works have every requiſite of proſe, nay which 
even ſeem to be proſe itſelf; and yet in theſe very 
places have wherewithal to give them the true 
character of poetry; but this is ſo nice and deli- 
_ cate, that it may be compared to that indiviſible 
ünſtant, of which La Feontaite ſpeaks : W 


Lorſdve, n 'etant plus nult, a n'eſt pas encore jour, 
Where i it's no longer night, yet ſcarce is tay, 3 
Witneſs the following, 1 verſes : <4 po 


- ambition, Vhonneur, Pintereſt, 1'i pies, 
Qui font tant de maux parmi nous, 
Ne ſe rencontrent point ches vous. 


4 


or LITERATURE: | whe 
N | Cependan nous avons la raiſon pour ks! 
Et vous en ignorez uſage. 
Innocens animaux, n'en ſoyes paintjalonx, . 
Ce n'eſt pas un giand avantage., 


7 ather du Cerceau would be nne at a 
loſs if he was to apply his favourite principle here. 
He would certainly make negative verſes of them. 
But T think nothing can be eaſter, than to ſhew. 
how theſe are properly what is called verſe. This 
little extract is neither in the epic, tragic, comic, 
nor paſtoral'ftrain;' In either of theſe kinds the 
verſe would be more or leſs proſe. But here it is 
not the leaſt ſo, becauſe there is ſomething above 
what ſimple nature would inſpire a perſon with 

in the ſituation in which Madame Deſhoulieres 
is ſuppoſed to be. She ſees a flock of ſheep feed- 
ing; ſhe compares their condition with ours; 
the gives herſelf up to a gentle reverie mixed with 
concern; ſhe ſcarcely thinks; ſhe only feels, and 
her ſentiments expreſſes itſelf almoſt of its ' own 
accord, in the ſofteſt and moſt ſoothing manner, 
yet notwithſtanding this apparent indolence, no- 
thing appears ſuperfluous 'or ' mean. Nature of 
herſelf could not complain in ſo good © terms, 
There is ſomething here then more than we com- 
monly ſee in nature, and this ſomething iz is, 
that conſtitutes the poetic ſtrain of the piece, 
Had Madame Deſhoulieres wrote theſe very 
thoughts in proſe to her daughter, and -on the 
fame ſubjet; Would ſhe have made uſe of the 
apoſtrophe in her letter, or continued it through 
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166 THE PRINCIPLE'S 
ten lines? If ſhe had, ſhe would have tranſgreſſed 
the epiſtolary ſtile; confequently this er has a 
different ſtile nr that of a letter.. 
From this principle we may deduce the feafon 
of the differences we remark between the ſtile of 
proſe and that of poetry, and what gives birth to 
all the inverſions. In proſe the verb is put be- 
fore the cafe governed, in poetry the reverſe al- 
Ways takes place. If the active voice is moſt 
frequent in proſe, poetry diſdaining it adopts the 
paſſive; ſhe is prodigal of her epithets, Which 
proſe makes uſe of only on certain occaſions, and 
that ſparingly ; and ſhe places them before the 
ſubſtantive. where proſe puts them after, and after 
where proſe puts them before. Poetry 'employs 
SGngular for plural, and plural for ' ſingular. She 
never calls men nor things by their proper names, 
with her it is the ſon of Peleus, the ſhepherd of 
Sicily, the ſwan of Dirce. With her, the year 
is the great circle, which is compleated by a revo- 
lution of months. She renders the ideas more 
conciſe, deepens her colours, and ſuffers nothing 
about her of mean or common, every thing is 
rich, eyery thing is full. Her way is ſtrewed 
with golden ſands, or covered with the choiceſt 
flowers. She takes a part for the whole, and the 
whole for a part. She inveſts ſpiritual ſubſtances 
with a corporeal form, gives life to the lifeleſs ; 
and, as if ſhe was aſhamed of being within the 
ken of vulgar minds, envelops herſelf with the 
an allegory, recounts! things but-by halves, 


throws 
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throws forth her ſtrokes" of erudition im 4 hi 
ves tranſient touches of — 
taking it always for granted, that thoſe 
who hear her are fully capable of comprehending 
her meaning. In ſine, it is for this reaſon,” that 
ſhe even ventures to borrow foreign turns to 
make herſelf more remarkable, and raiſe herſelf 
above the common level. She deſcribes ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as proſe paſſes over, and ſometimes even 
piques herſelf upon giving them very minutely and 


carefully; in all which ſhe has but one end in 


view, that of railing herſelf above the ſtrain which 
is natural to the particular ſpecies in which the po- 
etical performance is made; and any one of all 
ttheſe ſeveral means is alone ſufficient to em 
the verſe from becoming poet 
In arts; as well as in nature, all things at ſubs 
nene and dependent on each other. It is to 


make a more elegant and ſplendid appearance 
that poetry is curious in her choice of objects, 


and improving and raiſing them above them- 


ſelves; and for that reaſon, raiſes her ſtile by the 
ſame judicious choice in the words, turns and 


conſtructions. Therefore in repeating or reading 
verſe we ſhould do it in a different tone to proſe. 


There is a poetic pronunciation, which is a kind 


of ſong or air, more or leſs ſtrong, according to 
the particular ſpecies-of the verſe. Verſes of the 
epic, tragic, and lyric kind are to be read with 


one tone of voice; thoſe of the comic, ſatyrie 


and - gpiftolary kind with another. Theſe laſt 
1 require 
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require almoſt a familiar tone, yet not entirely 
ſo, or they would be badly repeated; for they 
muſt always retain ſomething of a ſpirit, Which 
may demonſtrate them to belong to the language 
of = gods. The difference between the tone 
of pronunciation in the different kinds of verſe, 
ſhould! be the ſame as that in the different tone 
of ſtile; and as this has either a whole tone or 
ſemi- tone above the ſimple natural, the pronunci- 
ation of him who reads or tar: * 157 rai- 
ſed in proportion. - hs! 
The ſame rule holds 900d wich reſpeet Ks ge- 
ſtures in action. The theatrical geſture is diſtin- 
guiſhed from that made uſe of in common con- 
verſation, or in the diſcourſe of the orator. Theſe 
are proſaic (if I may uſe the term) thoſe poetic, 
that is to ſay, they have a degree of perfection 
and energy, which they want when joined to 
proſe. A theatrical geſture in the pulpit would 
appear affected and ridiculous, the buſineſs there 
not being to pleaſe only, but to preſent nature to 
us ſuch as ſhe is; and provided ſhe is eaſy and 
free from deformity we are contented; whereas 
the ſtudy of the other is to give us the beautiful, 
and for that purpoſe requires that every thing a- 
bout it ſnould be in a more than ordinary degree 
of perfection. This is its law, of the juſtice of 
which we are all ſenſible, and therefore require 
that it ſhould be well executed, and with exact- 
neſs, otherwiſe we have not what we expected, 
and What indeed we had a right to expect. 
Th 80 
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So that geſture, tone of voice; ſtile, things, all 
ſhould be natural in poetry, otherwiſe it would 
bear no reſemblance to any thing; but, at the 
ſame time, they ſhould be reiſed, at leaſt a de- 
gree above common nature, as the end of poetry 
is to pleafe. This ſhe is engaged to do, and if 
ſhe was to give us nature only ſuch as ſhe is, her 
labor would be abſolutely thrown away, with on- 


ly the barren merit of having drawn a picture of 


all the defects that are met with in nature. 
This is the doctrine of all the maſters who have 
ever handled this queſtion. 


According to Ariftotle, the ſtile of poetry 


ſhould be clear, and not common, oa@n wiv xai 
un rain. To be clear, ſays he, it ſhould 


make uſe of proper terms, and fuch as are gene- 


rally in uſe; but it ſhould have nothing to raiſe 
it above common diſcourſe. But how mult it be 
raiſed then? why, by adding every thing that is 
capable of raifing it above the vulgar ſtrain, 
ſuch as recalling to uſe thoſe words in our own 
language, as by long diſuſe may have grown old 


and almoſt forgotten; borrowing others from dif- 


ferent languages; by coining new ones, or compo- 


ſing ſome from many others ; by lengthening or 


ſhortening thoſe we have already, bj employing 
metaphors, varying the turn of expreſſion, &c. 
On this principle Horace built his Os magna 
ſonaturum, that is to ſay, an expreſſion which 
has nothing of . low or vulgar in it. Petromus 
expreſſes himſelf ſtill more clearly on this ſub- 
jet: 4+ Comman-place and ordinary expreſſions, 
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e ſays he, ar̃e to be avoided as much as poſſible, 
and only ſuch made uſe of as are above the 
<« vulgar ſtamp: then we may join with the 
© greateſt maſter in the poetic art, | 

Odi . vulgus ! SECS ©. 
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Painting has all its rules in imitation. 


This article will be very ſhort, for the princi- 
RY of imitating elegant nature does almoſt of its 
own accord apply itfelf to painting; eſpecially as 
an application of it to poetry has been made be- 
fore. So great is the conformity between theſe 
two arts, that to treat of them both at the ſame 
time, we ſhould have nothing to do, but to put 
poetry, fable and verſification in the room of 
painting, deſign and coloring. It is the ſame 
genius that creates both in the one and the other; 
the ſame taſte that direQs the artiſt in the choice, 
diſpoſition and aſſortment of the greater and leſſer 
parts; that makes the groupes and contraſts ; 
that lays on and adapts the colors; in a word, 
that regulates the compoſition, deſign and cd- 
touring; ſo that we ſhall only ſay a word or two 
concerning the methods uſed by painting in imi 
tating and expreſſing nature. | 

Suppoſing the ideal painting has been concei 
ved according to the rules of beauty, or the 
painter's imagination. His firſt operation to ex 
preſs or produce it is the ſcetch. This is what 
begins to give a being real and independent of 


m mind to tho object he is abaut to paint: 
this 
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this gives him the bounds he is 0 obſerve, It 
is called the deſgn or draught. . 

The ſecond operation is to 3 * lights and 
ſhades; to give objects their proper routidneſs, 


ſwell and relievo ; to connect, detach them from 


the plan, to draw them near, or to diſtance them 
from the ſpectators. . This is the ehia-obſcuro. 
The third, and laſt operation is, to lay on the 
colours, ſuch as the objects have them in nature, 
to blind, to ſhade and weaken them, as there is 
occaſion, in order to make them appear natural. 
This is called calaring. Theſe are the three rules 
of pictureſque expreſſion ; and ſo eyidently i in- 
cluded in the general principle of imitation, as 
to leave no room for the leaſt apparent difficulty 
on that ſcore. For all the rules in painting are 
reducible to the two following heads, the deceiv- 
ing the eye by the reſemblance; and the making 
us believe, that the object is real at the ſame 
time that it is only an image. This is evident. 
Let us now proceed to muſic and dancing. 
Theſe two arts we ſhall conſider a little more at 
large; but ſtill let it be remembered, that the 
chief intention in eſtabliſhing the principle of 
imitation, is wholly with regard to literature, 
which is the nia ARSE of our work. 
LE AzTICLe Ill. 
Muſic and dancing have each their rules in imitation. 


— 


24 Muſic had formerly a much greater compaſs 
than it has at preſent. It gave graces to all 
Is i 2 kinds 
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kinds of ſounds and geſtures: it comprehended 
ſinging, dancing, verſifcation and declamation : 
As decatis in vocibus & motibus. Rut ſince verſi- 
fication and dancing have formed two 
175 artb, and that declamation, leſt to itſelf, is no 
longer reckoned an art, Muſic, properly i cal- 
led, is reduced ſumply a A R tano, chat 
is, the ſcienc⸗ of founds. . 2 [BOY 14103 9061 
Neyertheleſs, as this Moe came rather 
OS "fromthe eadills than; from the arts themſelves, 
which have been always cloſely connected to ane 
another: we will hear treat of muſic and dancing 
without ſeparating them. The mutual compari- 
ſon we ſhall make of one with the other, will 
help to make us the better acquainted with them; 
they will beſtowlight on each other here, as on the 
Wat gooey ret ere: ene 
; por 48 CHAP. 4 Ve gy 
The baue of maße and e hs be Known | 
99 from that of tones man 


WW bue three ways of expreſſing their 
ideas and ſcntiments ; ſpeech, tone of 
voice, and geſture, - By e we underſtand 
 - the exterior motions and attitudes of the body: 
Geftus, ſays Cicero, 95 conformatio 8923 . 

ura tot ius oris & corporis. | 

I mentioned ſpeech firſt, as being in poſſeſſion 

of the firſt rank, and that men any give 

- . moſt attention to it; but nevertheleſs the tone 
1 . tobe over _ 
| Ks 


IP 
. 1 4 


du i — 


Is ther expreſs an idea chan a ſentiment, * "Whereas a fiugle mo- 


or lr ERA. 1 
it; firſt, they are of a more natural uſe; we have 
_ recourſe to them when ſpeech falls us; in the next 
place, they have a greater latitude, and are as fo my 
many univerſal interpreters, which accompany 

us to the remoteſt ends of the earth, and make 
us intelligible to the moſt barbarous nations, and 
even to animals. In ſhort, they are eonſecrated 
in à particular manner to our ſentiments. Speech 
indeed is the organ of reaſon, it inſtructs and 
conwinces us; but the tone and geſture are thoſe 
of the heart: they move, win, and perſuade. 
Speech expreſſes paſſion only by means of ideas, 
to which ſentiments are affixed, as it were by 
reflection (a) ; whereas the oe and Mw! | 
g directiy to the heart: 1 $3 
In a word, ſpeech is a Lot inetd f 

which men have made more diſtinctly to e 
nicate their ideas; tones and geſtures are the dicti 
naries of ſimple nature, and contain a 3 
Which is born with us, and which we make uſe of 
YO” MOONEY eee, en 
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(a) Words Habs "the aliens by OUS 
N F love you, ur bait you; but i 1 do not accom - 
pany theſe words, either by ſome. tone of voice or geſture, I ra. 


dam a Fah. ſpeaks the pation immediately, A. 4 langueſ- 
| For example, the, Gnekt ſhun eee N 
have but little effect on our paſſions without Mr, Garrici's geſture, 
joined to his elegant and moving tone of voice: the heart would 26—- 
main cold and unmoved ; or if it ſhould be warmed at all, it muſt 
de by figuring to. itſelf the tone and geſture that muſt neceſſarily , 


n 
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to the preſeryation of our being: it is ſnort, Ve- 
| Iy,, and emphatical. What: 2 foundation fot arts, 
' - Whoſe deſign is to, move-the-ſoul- is this language, 
whole, every; expreflion. iss, rather mn. 
| nature itſelf than of mankind. 1510, Wo“! =; 


Speech, geſtuxe tone dEvoiedhaveldigih their 
degrees, Wherein they anſwer to the three kinds 
of arts mentioned in the ſirſt chapteri In the firſt 
degree, they expreſs ſimple nature; and that only | 
as neceflity requires. This is the genuine picture 
of our thoughts and ſentimen:s : and ſuch is, or 
ought tobe, our converſation- I te ſeconũ de: 
gree, nature is poliſhed by the help of art, to add 
pleaſure th utility: here they chuſe With ſome 
care, but with reſtraint and modeſty, te mot 
proper and agreeable words, tones, and geſtures; 
this is oratory, and the more nervous kind of 

nartration. In the third, have nothim but 
pleaſure in vie and there theſe three enpreſſions 
have not only all the natural grate and forte but 
alſo all the perfection that art gan add to them; 1 
SF 'mean meaſure, n motion, modulation and _ 
ny. And this is verſification, muſic and dancing 
Which are the greateſt pothble PRE, of vor 
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tones of voice, and geſtures (0. Us abe Kah zug 
Dont e e eee neat. 445i bs 45 From . 
eee ee Len +\ar6ibam, ak noi eg e emacs) 42 uu 


"ay 1c bee Roth td fades that b the ut nde for 1 
pleafutelevery "big Bet ein YH wtnbiﬀ poRidle degrb Gf ber. 4 
ſextion, tHe töne And 'geffured in theatrical” ecldthation Wo" Ye". 
alt Weafured; ad Wert as the Words, In 7 8 the ohbppefe 
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ot 3 has deen ſaid, 1 Hall draw the l n 
lowing inferences: ._. MM: 1 85 


15 That che principal object 5 Pad 1 — * 1 

ing ſhould be the imitation. of the ſentiments or 

paſſions, whereas that of poetry is chiefly the : 
imitation of actions but as the paitions_ and c- 
tions are almoſt always joined in natute, and that 
they alſo ought to be found always together in the 
arts, this difference will ariſe between poetry ne 
muſic, and dancing; that in thefirſt, thepaſſions 
will be employed as the means or ſprings to pre- 

pare and produce the actions; and in the latter, 
the action will ſerve only as a kind of canvas de- 
ſigned,, to bear, ſupport, 4 Nang together, and join 
the different palhons, that WW bas a mind 

to expreſs. g 


2. That if ar une ef etch the gelleresg 
had 2 8 enen before RO 
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us, cuſtom and prejudice oppoſe this neceſſary 
prejudice; becaufe probability would not at ill be injured herein; 
ſeeing that on one fide elegant nature not only requires the action 
to be perfect, but that the language and pronunciation ſhould Jike- 
wiſe be as elegant as the circumftances and fituation of the actors 
unf permit; and that on the other fide; declathatory dancing and 
-_ would «gogr rhe very; chan gerd and exprefion of na- 
be meaſur it hel 
7 what ro Then A arg a . ee 1 . 
1 "The fineft fechatives we have, dre dhly formed on natural 
des lamatlon- Whew LiBi compoſes Nis mebes, he bſedifrequently - 
to defire Champmelẽ, the moſt famous French actreis of her time, 
to nate He 9799 be Nd noted down he her 8 WM; 1 
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by meaſure ſuch a ſig nification ſhoult 
be Rewe in muſic and dancing, as words pre- 
ſerye theirs in verſification; and — 2 that 
every kind bf mulic and TOS Bave"s | 
_ determinate ſenſe or meaning. | 
2 That the additions A indi ate 
ceive from art, ought to contribute to the aug- 
mentation of this ſenſe, and the rendering their 
expreffion more lively and ſtrong: We ſhall now 
proceed to à farther explanation. Theſe three 


, conſequences or inferences ſhall be more wines 
Wet er 1 tac ans. n 
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HE aRivrs e are almoſt conſtantly 

united and blended with each other in every. 
Ab whatever tit man performs, They reci- 
. procally ariſe from or ſhew each other. 'They | 
mould therefore be found as conſtantly together | 
in the arts. Wen an artiſt deſcribes any action, 
it ſhould be always animated by ee eee 
and, vice vers, the paſſions he repreſents ſhould be 
kept up by. ſome. action, There will need no 
examples to prove this. But as the arts, with re- 
ſpect to the means they employ, in expreſſing the | 
| ſeyeral parts, of nature, may be better ſuited to 
expreſs one part than another, therefore that part 
which has the predominance ſhould be that which 
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Thus poetry having made choice af ſpeech to 
expreſs itſelf by, which is the language peculiar 
to che mind ʒ and muſic and the danee having cho- 
ſen for the ſame- purpoſe,” the one the tone of 
voice, the other the geſture or motion of the ho- 
dy, and both theſe methods. of expreſſion being 
particularly conſecrated to. the ſentiment; Every 
true poet ſhould. therefore attach bimſelf in a 
particular manner to the action and diſcourſe, 
and every true muſician to the ſentiments and 
| paſſqns:,buk, if. theſe tue parts, are inſeparable 
from, each other, then ſhould the artiſt in either 
caſe. ſo connect, them, that either the paſſions 1 
be ſubordinate to the actions, or theſe to the paſ- 
ſions j ſo. far at leaſt as relates to the mode. of 
expreſſion; which predominates in that particular | 
genius wherein the artiſt exerciſes. bim. 1 


© Thus in moſt tragedies which are made to be 
ſet to muiſic, What ſtrikes us the moſt, is not thy > 
action itſelf, but. the ſentiments ariſing from , he 
ſeveral ſituations occaſioned by the action; wF gere- 
2s in other tragedies, | n - itſelf 


EEE that has not. joy "allure 
my foreign, eig at beſt, miſplage&} - a. 
Hence it follows, (has. 1 e 
tions eee, e 
tranſitions; metaphors, til 
ſhort; whatever i 18 the eſſee 
eb 1811 $0 85 941. Io bel 17 14 8 1 4. t 0 
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memory or reflection are in gederal 0 very re- 
fractory to.the ſvttin to muſſt---⸗᷑LK 


Preſſes the ſeritimenits, ſaohs of itielt to Ride into in 
The tones or notes ure 4s it were Malf-frmed in 
the words thetnſelves ; And n very liche atx & ſufl 
Eelent tc EH chen eſpecially whet! thie ſentib 
ment to be exprefica is plaln he fitfiple; amd py. 
deeds from the àabüundance of the Heart; for the 
Heart is hot without its metaphyſics; but if the 
ſentimenit be refined,” or fubtile; muſic eun nb 
longer eoney it, 6r4 tbeRf bur in part, by which 
pokes expteſfion b& | ines öbleure, equivocaly weak 

_ of herplexed; ald, f Tröm that inſtatit: HedphbI 
„ producin 8 Ietecabie impreſſion which afl. 
| Nes d 3 Thould affect alike” tlie Ieurted 
and the ignorant, When addreſſed ingenu be 
| the language of nature 
It is in dancing as in mite; "he eme 
»Auifitthes ux 0t not moved; and when in- 
Kruckion alone” is the object; for in this chſe; all 
the motions or attitudes of the body become of 
_ Hittle or no ſignification, and are beheld! without 
| any fort of pleafure. A geſture is beautifub only 
wit expreſſes the moſt Hvely paſſions of the ſoul, 
in hart the foul itſelf. In logical arguments it 
would be ridiculous, as being of no uſe to the 
ching we are ſpeaking of; here the perſon; rea- 
ſons coolly and deliberately : and if theſe calm 
ay © .reaſonings.are ſometimes a companied by alight 
: geſture, or a certain natural tone of voice th 
Bert n to ”_ rin the mind of the reaſoner is 
"6 moved. 


— 


or irrer ol - thy 


moved with adeſirep chat the truths he ls deliver- 


ing miay perſuade our hearts, at the ſatne time that 
hs is' to convince the head; '» Thus 
we ſee, that it is always the a Ow 
duces this arenen Rat e. le 20710310 266 
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IPE A. II. Al kind of mufic ind dening hold have 
9415 4 determinate ſenſs and meaning. 


WE mall not repeat in this place, hai the 
tunes in mate, and the motions in dan- 


ting, are only mind, or an artificial texture 


of poetic ſounds and geſtures partaking alone of 


the probable. The paffons . expreſs are as fa 
bulbusz as the actions in p and like them 
the ſole creation o genius taste nothing 
here is truth; the wholeis artifice../ Or if it ſome· 
times happens, that the muſician or the dancer 
Hold really feel the ſentiment they expreſs ;/this 
1s a cireumſtance quite accidental, 4s being with- 
out thEKalt defign o the fde of art; lt b 
chance. picture on 4 live {Ei which mould only 
de on carwas. 
this I think we have already fulllctently = 
We ſhall therefore gonfine ourſelves to che e 
preſſions only.” ec bt MH CATIONS — D 
sprefflons, in general, ire of Mentee nei 
ther natural nor artificial; they are only ſigns, and 
Whether made uſe of r art of nature, or 
joined to reality or fiction, truth or Bilbao; 
though, on, theſe occaſions, - they may change | 


* | Qualities, they ſi)! retain their" ban nature 
| 16 and. 


Art is formed but for deceit; 


— 


_ of mathematical 
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and condition. Words are the ſame in converſa- 
tion as in poetry; lineaments and colors in na- 
eee | 
tones and geſtures ſhould. be the ſame in the paſ- 
ſions whether real or fictitious. Art neither ere - 
ates nor deſtroys expreſſions, it only regulates, 
ſtrengthens and diy them ; and as it cannot 
ſeparate itſelf from nature to create things, nei- 

ther can it to expreſs them. This is a principle. 
If I was to own I could not be pleaſed at a 
diſcourſe, 1 did not underſtand, my confeſſion 

| would haye nothing ſingular in it: 3 
tze ſame thing of a piece of muſic ; a muſician 
might aſk me, if I thought myſelf. connoiſſeut 
enough to enter into the merit of a piece of mu- 

ſic that has been worked up with the greateſt 
Care; and I would venture to reply, yes; for the 
buſineſs of muſic is to move. I do not pretend 
to calculate ſounds, or their relation between 

themſelves, or to our organs; neither do I un- 
dertake to diſcourſe of the vibration of chords, nor 
proportion; I abandon theſe ſpe - 
culations to the learned theoriſt; they are only like 


dene grammatical or dialectical parts of a diſcourſe, 


| Ing into the diſcuſſion: and ſhall obſerve, that as 


| whoſe merits I may be ſenſible of without enter- 


muſie ſpeaks to me in tones, the language is na- 
tural to me, and if I do not underſtand it, art 
has corrupted mature. rather chan mended it (a). 


| wh 'A man'ef an ordinary ear 1 n A 
ee eee 
| Gl] Goa ee wi} 1 


"3 T4. 
8 & 44 


We would judge in the ame manner of 2 piece 
of mulic-as of a picture, I ſee ſtrokes, and colors 
in it whoſe meaning I underſtand; the piece 


ſtrikes, it affects me. But what would be fail 


of a painter, Who ſhould content himſelf with 
laying on his canvas a parcel of bold ſtrokes. and 
a heap of the moſt lively colours, without any 
ſort of reſemblance to any known object. The 
application is very naturally made to muſic : there 
is no ſort of. diſparity, or if there is, it ſtreng- 
thens my argument. The ear, ſay they, is much 


more delicate than the eye; chen Iſam more ca- 


. eee e ben uns 


. bimblf :- which ah | 


the E 
moſt fond of, and to which is he continually 

turning. with a ſort of a ſocvet phending 2 Arn they 
not thoſe, where his muſic does as it were' ſpeak, 
where it has. a clear, obvious and / determinate 
meaning? Why are ſome objects and paſſions made 
choice of in preference to others ? Is it not, that 
_ theſe are more eaſily expreſſed by the artiſt, and 


that the = are ſooner ſtruck with e 
expreſfon (a). | 


* 


| (a) Having compared muſic to oratorial — bt @ bake -- 
what Cicero ſoys on this latter, Hoc etiam mirabilias Aber wvidere 


(in chquentis, quia caterarum artium fludia fer: reconditis, atqui 
_ #bditis e fontibus bauriuntur : dicendi autem omnis ratio in medio po 
| ſta, communi quodam in-ufu, atque in bomiman mere & ſermons 


werſatur : ut in cæteris id maxime exce'lats d longiſſtme fir ob 
imptritorum intelugen;td, ſenſuque dizjunFum? in dicendo autem l. 
Hum wel maximum fit d ww'gari genere orationis atque''@ conſuetu - 
Ain een e en rr 


Let 


er . _ 
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we DE PREINCIPLUDS | 
Let then the profound muſician applaud im- 
bell as he pleaſes) for having by a mathemati- 
<al-concord coficiliated fourids that "ſeemed to 
have the utmoſt antipathy to each other; but 
unleſs they haue ſome „ ſome mean- 
ing, I fall lock on them in the Ughe of thoſe 
geſtures of an orator; whch ſerve merely to 
c that he is alive or compare chem to the 
verſes we ſometimes meet with, which are only 
metered noiſe. - No muſic is fo wretehed as that 
which has fbr ſome character of its on! There 
is not a ſinęlè found in this art, but has ts model 
in nature, and ought to be at leaſt the beginnin 
of ſome expreſſion, as. a letter or a ſyllable is 
r e ee %% lr nel 
There are two Kinds of muſie; of which; one 
| imitates only fuch tones and ſoiinds as are Gs 
_ out paſſion, and anſwers to landfcapepaititi 
che other expreſſes animated ſounds,” and fic 1 
belongs to the nen oy anfvers to paint- 
inge of Hife. a 
The mübeish 15 at leak as wh: confined 'by 
= erer of lil art as A e wy conftant- 


3 


"Os 


1 


— 


05 This holds equally good both in a Fr air, and an A ela. 
_ borate piece of muſic, they ſhould each of them have a ſenſe, a 
Week is with this difference however, that the former being 
| addreſſed to the vulgar, ſuppoſes no previdus ſtudy neceffary to 
- comprehend. it; whereas the other requires a kind of muſical 
.erudition, with a nice and practiced ear. It is a ſort. of language 
made for the learned; and ſuppoſes the auditors poſſeſſed of certain 
_ _ _ lights, without which, it would not be poſſible for them to Judge = 
of its merit. Query, Whether a language which is deſigned for 


- * - 
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yr and in every part” 6f-hivworts liable te be 
brougWE inte eomtpariſon/ with: tfiat mature he pro- 
n 


ſtorm, the murmurs of a rivulet, or the hem | 
ings df thezephysvs, . his tomts are in nature, | 
| 2 heris to take them; if her dra an 
ideal ohjett, which never had any ral exiſteneeb 
xs the roarinq? of the carth, {ht grohns of plidis 
arifing from the tomb, - tet chetipont fe Biker; T8 


ut, fa man 8 l jenta Hoge. 
A771 ori? 7D 22 ant 2 Tor. At; Poet; ©! 

"1 G bende gde. 61 Dian eto e 
e let pröbubi Menn, n eee 
if 


Aer 957 0 rte bd“ eur ti 
He will meet with ſounds im nature correſpondent 
to his idea, provided it be muſical in itfelf and a 
true {compoſer will know theſe the inſtant they 
| offer themielves : this is fact; for when orice dit 
Gvered, they appear as if well known. before; 
though perhaps he might neuer in reality have 


perceived them till that time. And Whatever 


riches nature may may offer to the muſician, yet un- 
jeſs We can Comprek end the eanhing of the ex- 
preſſi ons it. includes, they are no longer riches to 
1 but like a ſoreign idiom, that only forms an 
unknown language, and from which we Conſe 
query can draw. no advantage. We 
If muſic has a meaning even in the (ym pho- 
17 which i is but a kind ſof half - life, or-leiler pa 
of its exiſtence, what muſt it he in the tune. le- 


ſelf, where it becomes the, picture of the human 
heart ? ( Every ſentiment, . e * 


Dini 15 N 


1 [THE rtr 1 LBS 
— tance do expreſs it, 28 4 
$6-word annexed to an idea. Oumis motus anim; 
fon quendem 5 eee -babet vultum & ſonum. & 
| Which by their continuity: ſhould form 
1 ——— therefore if I meet 
with enpreſfions which confuſe me, ſor want of 
being properly introduced or explained by thoſe 
Which precede or follow them, if they are either 
in themſelves, or diſguſting to me, 
T certainly can take no pleaſure in them. It is cer- 
tain, you will fay, that we ealily diſtinguiſh ſome 
paſſions in a piece of muſic, ſuch a8. loye, joy, or 
* ſorrow ; 3 2 fem ſuch. palpable expreſ- 
ſions, we find a thouſand others, whoſe * 
Free oro Hi 1801 (5 
rern 
Sa ee ee anche; but am-1 to infer 
from hence, that it has no deſign in its expreſ- 
ſions ? If I bm 
90 ver mA bt. Rey oil: 
W aghs Cauls latet, vis ell ts.” 4 55 ant 
5 "The cane de de ., 


The heart has its underſtanding independent of 
Words, and when it is once touched, it has com- 
prehended all. Moreover, as there are great 
things, which words cannot reach; there are al- 

Jo others fo nice and delicate as to elude their 
power of enpreff on. r ee e nf 
"mn rd the ſenſations. ' cis | 
* © may venture to conclude then, that, * 
9 . the moſt exactly 

oh calculated 


= I 
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calculated, as to its ſeyeral notes, or the moſt ge- 
ometric in its concord; yt; with all theſe qua- 
hiies, ib it does not carry wich it ſome certain fig: | 
nigen, unleſs it is expreſfiyes, it can, be cm-. 
_ pared to nothing but a priſm, 3 


ich reflects the 


— 
a a 82 . . 
beautif 2 ul nnn * it : out : 0 N MU 18 | any ſin wn 
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INTER. III. Of the qualifications neceſſary to the ex - 

| © pretons in malls and daneing. 
HERE are certain natural qualities belongs. * 
I ing to tones and geſtures conſidered in them⸗ 
ſelves, and ſimply as expreſſions; and there are o: 
thers, which art has added to ſtrengthen and w- 
belliſh them. We ſhall. proceed to conſider both. Et; 
Since ſounds in muſic, and geſtures in daneing, 
have each a determinate ſig ification as well as 
words in poetry, it follows, that the muſical. and 
geſtual expreſſion ſhould- haye the ſame qualities, 
ever we ſhall adyance on this ſubject, will equal-. 
ly agree with muſic, dancing, eloquence and po- 
etry;, or indeed, may rather be conſidered, 2s an 
application of the rules of both poetic and orato- @ 
rial elocution to muſi and dancing. n 14% 1 * 1 ha | . 
In che ſame manner as the garment is made to 0 
fit the body, ſo ſhould every expreſſion be adapt. 
ed to the thing it ſhould expreſs. Thus, unity, | by 
and variety being neceſſary to every poetic or ar- 

tificial ſubje&'; theſe two qualities are conſe- 
quently. neceſſary to exprethon. 8 


- 
. 
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Te fundamental character of tlie expreſſion 

lies in the fübſekt, and this detertnittes tile pro- 
per degree” of ab mity of finpliciry's kttengtn 
or ſweetneſs to be obſerved in the ler If Joy 
and feſtivity be the fibje@& df truſt and dancir 
every modulation, 27 motion ſhout Mel 
ſmiling aſpect; And though the tunes and ats 
may in their ſucceſſion vary and affiſt each o- 
ther, yet the fundamental a hari common to. 
them ſhould alway s be preſe; his is the 
unity of eee (a). However, 2 ane. paſ- 
fion is never alone, and that others which + 
| governed. by. it obſerve its orders in brin 
or removing, objets, according as they 5 4 
greeable or giſagreeable : ok, of for Fae is 
ſurniſhed even from the uhity of is ſabjea with 
the "means of varying it: he 9e alter- 
nately loye, hatred, fear, ſorrow; and hope: In 
iiftation of the” orator, Who en ys all the ma: 
chinery ant varfariohs of his att, without alter- 
ing the general ſtraim of his fille.” Now art air 
of dightty, - now. a Hrelitefs and brilliancy oy 
ANG. appears 5 as the ſubje, 


aer * aa 2 wo 10 "WE A. 


( We frequently 44 20 o epinpolers faerificing med "Oy 
tone, this expreſſion af the ſou}, which de GA ted through - 
every bertiele of [muſical 3 Welen tal jdta, 


hich hall a t, the ſa i þ ve connection wit 
the Pepe Totes, 1 1 op Mort e esl the N 


with the — of WG Zr, br me dcher werd 
which carries mura images Baur all iheſt articular .. 
expreſſions ſhould be included in the main ſubzect z and they cn 
only preſerve their own particular charakter therein, by incor- 
porating themſelves as it were with the yeneeat thinker of the 


| ſentimen sa. | 
{aan  ferjous 
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ſerious or weightyy amuſing or funple. For what 
ſhould werthink uf an orator, who ſhould in one 
part of his diſcourſe ſpeak in terms becoming the 
mouth of a magiſtrate, and in another —_ all 
oy l e valet in a r 5 
1 be termed the file of nehm have | 
there are other qualifications: which, Nn den 
N in particular, via. e 

. The fitſt merit of nates, 3 and 
ads; is to be conſpicuous, Prima virtus 94 
Mpituitas. Of what ſignification is it to me, that 
there is a beautiful edifire in a pleaſant valley, af 
it is obſcured; by night and darkneſs? It is not 
expected, that each of theſe founds' ſhould bring 
with it an abſolute and determinate ſenſe ; but 
they ſhould all in general contribute to this 
purpoſe. If not a hole period, at leaſt a mem- 
ber, a word, or à ſyllahle, every tone, every 

modulation and ſepought to lead to a pe l 
or gie elne l nition dy bios e 
2. The expreſſions ſhould be juſt: e 
like colors, if faintly expreſſed, loſe: the greateſt 
part of their sg and have their ren 
changed, or at leaſt rendered equivocal! © | 

3. They ſhould be lively, often eherne 
and delicate. Every one is acquainted with the 
paſſions to; à cert iin degree, if the ürtiſt carries 
them no farther than that, he hag at beſt but the 
merit of an hiſtorian a ſervite imitator. We muſt 

20: much farther if we 26 heautifulꝰ mature. 
There are in mule and dancing, as welkas' ig! 

ah) | painting, 


— —— —e— 
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painting, / beauties which artiſta call li 


gat and 
tranſitory, fine ſtrokes which eſcape in the ecſtaſy 


of pation, ſighs, tender accents, and certain in- 
N clinations of the head; theſe abe eee 
warm, awaken and animate the mind.1 


Wo They ſhould be eafy aid ſimple, all "I 


looks like conſtraint gives pain and futigue to us. 


Tube looker-0n, ot hearer, is in uniſon with him 
that ſpeaks or acts; and we cannot with impu- 


nity be ſpeRators'of his pain er trouble. 
5. Laftly, the expreſſions ſhould be new, eſpe- 


cially in muſic. ' Therw/is no" ag aber the taſte | 
is more craving and more nice: 


rim ſuperbiſſmum. The reaſon of this, is, our 


an- 


facility in taking the impreſſion of ſounds: Na- 


turd ad numeres ducimur. As the ear carries the 
ſentiment to the heart in all its force, a ſecond 


inactive and indifferent; from thence ſeems the 


| neceſfity of continually varying the modes, the 
motions and the paſſions. Happily theſe all de- 


pend on each other; as they have one common 
cauſe affecting them all, the ſame paſſion is ſuf- 


 ceptible of all kind of forms ; and is at times a 


roaring lion, a purling ſtream, or a fire that 


kindles and burſts en ice e ry 
or deſpair. : 


be ede aten qualifeationsof tones wid | 
geſtures conſidered in themſelves, and as words 


in proſe. Let us now ſee what art can add to 
2) this: in muſic ng alen in delt proper 


2 12 * to; 125 2 PLE . + . . 
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ing ; | Tenes 
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Tones and geſtures , are not ſo unconſtrained 65 


oe it tp te hb In this latter they 
acknowledge no other rules, than what ariſe 
from a kind of inſtinct, whoſe authority is very 
pliable ; by this alone they are at will directed, f 
varied, ſtrengthened or weakened. But in art 
there are ſtrict rules, confined limits which they 
mult not exceed. Every thing there is nicely 
calculated; 1. By meaſure, which directs the 
duration of each tone and geſture. 2. By mo- 
tion, which quickens or retards this duration, 
without increaſing or diminiſhing the number 
of the tones, or geſtures, or making any altera- 
tion in their quality. 3. By melody, which con- 
nects theſe tones and geſtures, and fo as to form 
one continued ſucceſſion (a). 4. By harmony, 
which regulates the concords, when ſeveral dif- 
ferent . parts are joined, together to form one 
whole. And we are not to imagine, that theſe 
rules do in the leaſt deſtroy or alter the natural - 
ſignification of the tones and geſtures ; they on- 
ly render them more forcible, by giving them a 
poliſh, and increaſe their power: by the addition 
of their graces ; Cur ergi vires ipſas' ſpetie folvi 
putem, quando nec ulla res fine arte ſatis valeat? (b) 


n motion, melody, and harmony, . 


may equally direct the words, tones and geſtures, . 
_ that is wth bg. I n . 


n 


44) Ma, here taken in 3 EPA ſenſe with wheel 


to dancing 3 and ſignifies. no. W a _— e 
ſucceſſion of motions. 


Ri, a 0 .4.3 y 1 — } 
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tion, 
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tion, muſie and dancing. That they belong to 
verſiſication has been already proved (c. 1 
dancing, be it performed by one or more, the mea- 
ure conſiſts in the ſteps; the motion in the 
quickneſs ar ſſomneſs ; the melody in the pace 
or ocintinuity. of che ſteps 3 and the hatmeny in 
che concord of all theſe parts with the inſtru- 
| ment that is playing, and eſpecially withi the reſt 
A the dancers. For the dance has its ſolo, duet, 
chorus, repeat, ritornello, &c. which are go- 
n rules as the a in a con- 
e muſic. A. un , on! 
Meaſure and movement lee lie, a 1 weg iy, 
to the muſical compcſition; by the former the 
muſician imitates the progreſſion and motion of 
natural ſounds, and gives to each the juſt extent 
neceſſary to make it a part of the regular ſtruc- 
ture of che tune: they are like words properly 
meaſured and adjuſted to be ingrafted in a verſe. 
Laſtly, Melody gives theſe ſounds the proper 
place and rank they are to held; and Joins, di- 
vides or conciliates them according to the nat ure 
of the object, the mufician propoſes to imitate. 
The brook murmurs, the thunder grumbles, and 
the fwallow ſkims round us. Among the paſſions, 
ſome die away in gentle ſighs, others break forth 
1mpetuouſly, and others again ſhudder with hor- 
1 Melody, to adapt itſelf to theſe various 
forms, varies occaſionally the tones, breaks and 
modulations, and employs with a e . 
— nmr — M e 1am 
| (c) Sect. 4. Ch. 4 5 


ing in nature, as well as other tones claim of 
conſequence, an equal right af entering into 
muſical compoſition ; where they not only ſerve 
as a kind of ſalt to reliſh: the reſt, but to contri» 
bute in a manner pequliar to themſelvyes to cha · 
racteriſe the muſical expreſſion. Nothing 18 o 
irregular as the motion of :the/paſfions: of lave, 
anger, and diſcord. Oſt-limes to expres . 
the voice muſt ſuddenly become /harſh. and un 


muſical'; now if art does bat a f 


theſe. ileords in nature, the juſtaels of the e- 
on makes up for the harſhneſs of it. It 

nds with the compoſer to preſent theſe with 
precaution, moderation and underſtanding. 
Harmony, laft of all, concurs to form a per- 


fedt Liked -expteffion. Every harmonie ſound _ 


is. of a triple nature, having its fifth and 


third; chis is the common doctrine of Deſ- 


cartes, Father Merſenne, Mr. Sauveut, and Mr. 


Rameau, which latter has made it the baſis of 


his .new ſyſtem of . muſic. Hence it follows, 


that the moſt ſimple cry of | Joy. has the elements 


of its harmony and. concords. in nature: and is 


like 2 ray of light, which, if refracted by the 
priſm, will exhibit every color that can enter 


into the richeſt or moſt exquiſite piece of paint- 
ing; in the ſame manner divide or vary any 
ſound as much as it will bear, and you will find 
that all its different parts ſhall. be in concord; 
purſue this diviſion throughout a whole tune thas 


a ſimple one and ſhall have t 
appears TA 22 122 


— 
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even diſſonances themſelves; for diſſonances hes 


i 
4 
| 
1 
[ 
"0 
| 

| 
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- fame tune, in ſome ſort multiplied and diverſified 
by itſelf ; there will be the trebles and baſſes, 
Which are nothing elſe than the elements of the 
original tune unfolded and made ſtronger in the 
parts thus ſeparated in order to augment the firſt 
ex The accompanyment of theſe diffe- 
rent parts reſemble the union of tones, geſtures 
and words, in declamation; or if you will, the 
; IGG of the feet, arms and head in 
dancing. Theſe expreſſions are different in 
themſelves indeed, but they have all one ſignifi- 
i cation and meaning. So that if a ſimple tune 
If ü A EEE ed. 
bdiaſſes are only this expreſſion multiplied, which 
Ss by heightening and a the ſtrokes makes 
i : *: the imitation more perfect. 
1 That we may leave 1 10 Wend in 
| | ba ee e polite arts in general, after 
having explained their common rules and pecu- 
| 18 rae, eee now ſay a word or two 
F concerning the manner in which they are to adapt 
| And ſuit themſelyes to each other, when united 
| in one ſubject; and then proceed to a particular 
application of the fundamental principle of imita- 
| tion, to the ſeveral kinds of literature. 141 


. nA 13 
Ot the union of the polite am. W 


ALTHOUGH poetry, muſie and dancing 
ſometimes divide . themſelves in compliance 

vid 2 unn and inclinations of men; 
| yet, 


— 


PFY 


6 
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yet as nature created their princip es for union, © 
and to'concur in one ſole end, which it that of 11 


conveying our ideas and ſentiments, ſuch as we 


_ ourſelves feel them, into the minds and hearts of 
thoſe, to whom we deſire to communicate them: 


theſe arts have never more charms than when 


they ate united. Cum valeant mullum verba per 


ſe, & vox propriam vim adjiciat rebus, & geſtus 

N motuſqu e /i nifiet aliguia, proferts perfettum quid- 

dam, cùm omnia wy: Ts er 218 ff, N 
x. 3. * 

Thus Wes artifts ſeparate eli thtee arts, to 
cultivate each in particular with more care, they” 
ſhould never loſe ſight of the firſt inſtitution of 
nature, nor think that they can intirely be ab- 
ſtracted from each other: they ought to be uni- 
ted; nature demands it, taſte exacts it; but 


now, upon what condition? it is a combination, 


of ned this is the Ts; ao the Principal ar 
tiele. To 4 

It is of this kifferent arts, when they zei to 
treat of the ſame ſuhject, as it is of the different 


parts, which are found in a ſubjeR treated by a 
lingle art: there ought to be a principal one for - 


the moſt diſtant parts. When poets arid painters 


_ repreſent an action, they place a principal actor 
in it, -whom they call the hero, by way of excel- 
lence. It is tha hero that is placed in the moſt 
advantageous light; he is the principal part, and 
is the life and Gul of all that moves about him. 
What à multitude of warriors in the Tliad ! what 
different parts in Diomede, * Ajax, Hec- 


Vor. I. PART J. K . tory 
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tor, &c. there is not one but has ſome relation 
to Achilles. They are ſteps, which the poet has 
prepared to elevate our ideas to the ſublime valor 
of his principal hero: t. "the: interval would have 
been leſs· ſenſible, if it had not been meaſured by 
that kind of gradation of heroes; and the idea of 
Achilles leſs great and; leſs perfedt, withour ” 
compariſon. , . 
The arts where anized 00 de the ame. as 
heroes, one. alone ſhould exceed, and the others 
remain in theſecond rank. Tf poetry exhibits a 
ſpectacle, muſic and dancing (2) may appear 
with it, but muſt only. be to ſet it off, and to 
mark more ſtrongly the ideas and ſentiments con- 
tained in the verſes. It muſt not be that ſine ſet 
"1 muſic, nor that ſtudied. geſture which would 
1 darken the poetry, and would rob it of one part 
wal of the ſpeRator's attention; but an inflexion of 
t voice always ſimple, and regulated on the fingle 
1 - occaſion and want of the words; a movement of 
Il the body always natural, and wen ſeems 15 
I borrow nothing from art. 
Fi If it is muſic that appears, that alone has A 
1H | right to ſhew all its beauties. The ſtage is then 
vi. in its poſſeſſion, poetry has the ſecond rank, and, 
| dancing the third. It is no longer thoſe, pom- 
s pous and magnificent verſes, thoſę daring de- 
 ſcriptions, thoſe glittering images; it is a poetry 
- ſimple, natural, and that flows with ſoſtneſs and 
negligence, and ſeems to let fall the words. The 


EE — 
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t _ 5 Tire as e ee 
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reaſon of this is, that the verſes ſhould follow the 
tune, and not precede it. The words in fiich a 
- caſe, although made before the muſic, are only | 
like ſo many ſtrokes of force, which they give to 


the muſical expreſſion to render the ene more 


clean and intelligible. And in this light we goght 
to conſider Quinault's poetry: I am ſenſible that 


many object to the effeminacy of his verſe; theſe _ 


I would refer to Lulli, who compoſed all his 
pieces, and who could eaſily juſtify him. The moſt 
beautiful verſes are not thoſe which bear OT 
beſt, but thoſe which are the moſt moving: 

a compoſer which of theſe two- paſſages in — 
cine's Athaliah are the * handled. The 


fiſt is as follows: 


Quel carna 
TS K 146 Glick poles. 1 
Et la fille & la mere, & la ſceur & le frere, 
Lee ſils dans le bras de ſon pere: 
Que de corps entaſſes ! que de membres Epars | 
 Prives de fepulture A + 


Thus Engliſhed : 


| What ſlaughter reigns around!  — 
The murth'ring ſword does young and old nods 
be fifter with the brother, ri 
The father with the mother f 
| Meet equal death ; 
Aud claſp in the fond parent's arms th fon reg 4 
| his breath. EA 


The other follows ths mech inthe fume 0 
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Fold eka fl jeune encore, 1016339 ans 

a e erime ai. je ub ee * 

| Mie nos veg der vera er nag het Ae n 
je tomberai comme une fleur 0 10 ahi 
Qui n'a vu ne durars. 1 favs 11.43% 
Helas ! ſi jeune encore, 

e crime ai qe pu meriter mon abe! 


$1 


Thus Engliſhed: 15 1 151 
Ah! how can one fo young 25 Th | n 
Merit this cruel deſtiny /? w Lk TT 


'Tis but the dawning! of widen, e 
And muſt I like a new blown flow's, - 
Th fades and bloſſoms in an us 7 Melee 6 
Shrink and decay? 


es is till modeſter than poetry: this is 
in-meaſure, but the geſture does ſcarce any more 


for muſic than it has already done for the dan- 
cer; and if it ſhews itſelf in muſic with- more 


force, it is becauſe there is more paſſion i in muſic 
than in poetry, and conſequently more matter to 


exerciſe it; ſince, as we have ſaid before, geſture 
and the tone of voice are conſecrated in an 2 


cial manner to our ſentiments. | 
In ſhort, if tis dancing that ee ate 


muſt not ſhine ſo as to prejudice it, but only 


lend its aſſiſtanee to mark with more preciſion 
its motion and its character. The violin and the 
dancers muſt form a concert: and though the M- 


olin leads, it ought only to be conſidered as 
an attendant auth other. The ſubject belongs 


by 
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by tight to the dancer, if he is either guided or 
lowed: he has always the principal rank, and 
nothing ſhould obſcure him, and the ear ſhould 
be occupied no more than is zun e to pe 
vent the diſtraction of the fight. © © 
At prefent we ſeldom fol words to what i 
properly called dancing; but this is no argument 
againſt the Tage of ſuch an union: that they 
were united formerly no one will deny. With 
antients they danced to the voice of a finger, as 
we do at preſent to the ſound of the inſtrument, 
and then. the words were in the, ant meaſure 
with the ſteps. © 4 7 

It belongs, to ic and 1 to 
preſent us the 3 imag 9 Alan, and the human 
paſſions; but to 1 painting and ſculp- 
tute, to prepare the place and ſcene of the ſpecta- 

cle, which they are to do in a manner ſuitable to 
the dignity of the actors, and the quality of the 
ſubjects they undertake. The gods inhabit O- 
Iympus, kings their palaces, the citizen lives in 
his houſe, and the ſhepherd. fits under the ſhady 
tree. Architecture muſt form theſe places, and 
embelliſh them by the help of painting and ſculp- 
ture. All the univerſe belongs to the polite arts. 
They have all the riches of nature at their diſpo- 
ſal. But they ought to make uſe of them accor- 
ding to the laws of decency. Every dwelling 
ſhould be the image of him that inhabits it, of 
his diguity, his PRs and his taſte, 5 
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This is the rule that qught to guide arts in 
the conſtruction and adorning of palaces. Ovid 
could not make the palace of the Sun too ſplen- 
did, nor Milton the garden of Eden too delici- 
ous; but this magnificence would be condemna- 


1 ble even in & King, becauſe. it is above his con- 
4 18 5 dition. Fs 775 | e 
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PART u. 


Wherein the nature and rules of the PEP of 
_ Poetry are explained. open the principles - . 
ting elegant nature. W 


TIN Fl the pits nee) ae the bet 
Which is poetry, have no other ob- 
A, ject than to imitate nature, each 

| in the manner which conſtitutes its 


old 


1 


lers 


rn ſpeciſic difference, thereby to ex- 
cite in us pleaſing ſenſations; it follows of c 


that a treatiſe of ſhould be no other thaw 

5 an expoſttion of the art of imitating her by a2 

manner peculiar to itſelf, which is by language, 

and that the laws relating to the beauties or de- 
al ⁰K 4 - fects 


* 
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fects to be found in the different ſpecies 55 poetry, 
can be no other than conſequences of this prin- 
ple of imitation ;- this clue will conduct us ſafe- 
ly through. the ſeveral ſtages we have to go, and 
if it ſhould at any time chance to eſcape the rea- 
der, a very little degree of attention will ſuffice 
him to reſume it. | 

The different ſpecies of poetry. are reducible to 
four general articles, which ſhall make the ſubjett 
of as many ſections. 

Poets ſometimes relate dings paſt, in the man- 
ner of hiſtorians, but they are hiſtorians deſpiſed 
by the muſes. Sometimes they rather chuſe to 
imitate the painter, and preſent objects to the ſight, 
that the ſpectator may be more ſenſibly impreſſed 
by the truths which he ſees before him, and him- 
felf deduce the leſſons of inſtruction they con- 
tain : at other times they unite ſenſe with ſound, 
and deliver themſelves entirely up to the paſſions 
inſpired by. muſic. Laftly, they abandon fiction, 

and employ all the graces of theit art in adorn- 
ing truth; a right which ſeemingly belongs to 
proſe alone. Hence ariſe the four Kinds ae 
which we divide poetry, viz. the Narrative, the 
Dramatic, the Lyrie, and the Didactie. 

In making this diviſion we would not be 1 un- 
derſtood to mean that theſe different kinds are 
diſtin& from each other, as never to be united; 


. for the contrary happens in almoſt all of them, 


and we ſeldom find one ſingle ſpecies alone in 

any kind of poem. The lyric poem has its narra- 

tioks, narrative poetry its ſtrongly painted paſ· 
$7331 e f Hons, 
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gn and every where fable is found blended 
witk hiſtory, truth with falſhood, and poſfibilit7 
with reality. Poets being obliged, as we have 
elſewhere obſeryed, by: the nature of their office, 
to pleaſe, look upon themſelyes intitled to at- 
—— threw.) e 


PW ˖ 5 *r * 1 1 "4 I 
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medi (ops bs, 1. | : 
"MI of Narrative Poetry. „ 94256 igen 
7 hate of what we have to ſay relating” 
to this kind of poetry is comprehended i in 
three altieles; the ak containing the apologue 
or fable, the ſecond paſtoral, and the third 
the epic. In the firſt of theſe, the wolf and the 
lamb ſhall diſcourſe and act as the fabuliſt has 
been pleaſed to fancy; the ſhepherd and his ruſtic 
companion” ſhall ſucceed; and thirdly gods and he- 
roes ſhall rouſe the attention : and we ſhall firietly 
obſerve, through the whole of our progreſs, the 
gradation from the ſimple to the compound, from 
the eaſy to the difficult, from the low 0 to ed 
kublime. r 


Mina, . K. *. 


ot dhe apologue ,or fable. 
n 2 © H A P. 110 13 8 e 

M What the apologue or fable is. I 
Fu is ſtrictly ſpeaking the drama of chile 
_*.. dren, and differs from other repreſentations” | 
only/in the pettineſs and ſimplicity of its per- 


formers, 4 Fw; . Celars make their 
* . K * 5 37 Mis i 5.454 ap- 
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appearance on this little theatre; but in their 
room the ant and the fly: who act mankind after 
their manner, and give us an entertainment more 
pure, and perhaps more Eire, than _ 
actors in human ſhape. * Wu | 
This ſpecies of poetry is doubtleſs alike mühe 
to. the rules of imitation. with others; © for the 
manners of men are here repreſented in animals. 
Only here it is ſuppoſed, that every thing in na- 
ture has the gift of ſpeech.. And this ſuppoſition. 
is founded on a truth]; for every thing in the uni- 
verle does in ſome meaſure ſpeak to the ſight, and 
the ideas conveyed thereby to the learned mind 
are as clear, as if en the organg of 

| hearing. 1 

On thisprinciple the inventors of fable thought 
they might be allowed to begin, by giving ſpeech. 
and thoughts to animals, who being poſſeſſed of 
the ſame-organs with ourſelves, may appear to be 
mute, only perhaps becauſe we do not under- 


ſtand their language: then trees, as being indow-. 


ed with a kind of life, were ſoon after indowed: 

alſo by the poets with. ſentiment. And at length. 
the whole moving creation, and every thing that 
exiſts in the univerſe. Not only che wolf and the 
lamb, the oak and the bullruſh,repreſented parti-- 
eular characters, but even the iron pot, and the 
- earthen'pot ; only Seniar judgment and Mifs imagi- 
nation, With. whatever reſemble them, have not 
been admitted on this theatre : ;, becauſe. it is 
doubtleſs much more difficult to give a body and. 


| eder to theſe * purely ſpiritual, than to. 
beſtow- | 


A * 
1 * 
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beſtow a ſoul and ſpirit on bodies, which appear 
r eee of unalogy: uw our o] 
organs." 


All the bikes relating 


to the Wee are 505 : 


cluded i in thoſe of theepopoiea and drama, which 


we thall examine in their places. Change but 


the names, and the frog, fwelling himſelf up- to 


rival the bulk of the ox, becomes the gentleman 
_ cit, who apes the qualities of the couttier, or 

Cefar, who falls the victim of his own ambition; 
or the firſt man, who was degraded from his glo- 
rious ſtate for attempting to equal himſelf” to 


„ 


God. The allegory oF be ert 25 he. | 


tum; for + 
01,52 © nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. 


i”; ore N and e phove ai condition;/ is | 


a moral alike neceſſary to be inculcated upon the 


minds of children, of a people, of kings, and of 
all mankind. Wiſdom can, by the aſſiſtance of 
poetry, take every form neceſſary to inſinuate it- 
ſelf into the heart; and as the taſte differs ag- 
cording to ages and conditions, ſhe ſtoops to 


10 F. 


play with the infant, and to laugh with the vul- 


gar. To kings ſhe ſpeaks with / the dignity of a 
queen, and in this manner deals round her lef- 


ſons to all mankind; the joins the agreeable and 


the uſeful, when the would gain over the derotces 


of pleaſure, or means to reward thoſe who have 
2 only i In view. FE": 3 £48, NO 16 e 
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A fable then, like other- poems, ſhould have 
an action. This action ſhould be ſingle, and in- 
tereſting, ſhould have a beginning, middle, and 
end; conſequently, 2. prologue, and , intrigue, 
_ © an unzavelling of a ſcene of action, and actors, of 
Which there ſhould be two at leaſt, or ſomething 
to ſupply; the place of a ſecond. The characters 

of theſe actors ſhould be eſtabliſhed, kept up, 
and illuſtrated by their reſpective diſcourſes and 
manners; and all in imitation of men, of which 

the animals are the copies, and maintain each a 
part agreeable to a certain analogy of characters 
between them. So that as ae we ſee in fable, 

is, as it were, a deſign i in miniature, of what will 
appear more at large in the other kinds of poe- 
dy; in like manner may this little treatiſe of it 


© be conſidered as a kind of epitome or mean of 
* 1 mei kinds which 14915 r 4188 


5 
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| Afable/is'2 + indi e | 
rn attributed to animals. We ſhall now 


arnfold this definition, and deduce from thence 
Ma eppiictls,vo5s for fable; then we ſhall give 
in a few words the hiſtory of this ſpecies of poe- 
| try; and laſtly, produce ſome models therein, 
cakenifrom the beſt 'and moſt celebrated fabuliſts. 
The apologue or fable is a narration and not 
* 3 for we do not behold the wolf in the fa- 
ble bear off e een we are only | 
eld hat de 1 5 
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8 has three. eſſential qualitigs breyi-! * 
ch clgarneſ and prghability : 

1. It is rendered brief; by tal ing it up n no High 

| er than is juſt neceſſary, not etching it 2 Re 

as to fay.: , I dreſſed myſelf this morning, then 

« T went out, and then I called upon o 

c friend.” This would be like the impertinent 
author in Horace, who began his relation of the hy * 
ſiege of Troy by the ſtory of Leds two — 


Qui gemino bellum Trojanum orditur a. 650. 1 
It would have been ſuffeient to have faid 1 0 1 
called on my friend in the morning. l vals 

However, in ſome places, theſe minute details 
have. a good effect. For example, Where Te- 
rence in his Andria deſcribes what happens at 
the funeral of Gi efa's aunt. They TROY © 
the body out of — houſe ;. we follow it; we 
come to the burying⸗ place; they (firs the 

pile, and every one burſts into tears. 

And when La Fontaine deſcribes the ane f 
motions of the rats, who, aſter ſeveral alarm, 


5 P. We aan un en n. 
ing, b . by | 
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Mettent ip oo al air, montrent u un pen 12 , 
Puis rentrent dans leurs nids à rats; 


* 
3 


Puis reſortant, font quatre pas; er 
Pois enn ſe mettent en quẽte; He I eee 
Mais voici bien une autre fes ee Ti gh 


| Lopes ace. ente DIME 9413 als. 
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He places theſe little circumſtances here, as it 
were to amuſe the reader, and Tull him alleep, 
in pointing out every motion of the gr troctte 
ment, as he calls them, that he may rouſe him 
again at once by the fall of the hanged body, 
which comes to life again. Nor is Mr. 
Gay less excellent in 9 of a hare 
reel by haters: ar 


A lase wbo went cody 8 5 
- To taſte the dew- beſprinkled aun: oy . 
Behind her heard the hunters cries, « 
And from the deep*mouth'd thunder hes ;- 
| Bhe dans, the flops, — rc, 5 
She hears the near advance of death: 78 
She doubles to miſlead the hound, 8 4 
_ And meaſures back her wks IP . 
Till fainting in the public way, e avar 


15 Half dead with fear the gaſping lay.” 
| b 5 ſab. wk * 
S vt W. Ne Je eb 414 3 


- But 4 5 narration. requires more- 
over that it ſhould end preciſely in the right 
place, without any uſeleſs addition, or mixture 
of foreign incidents; that nothing ſhould be de- 
feribed or faid that might haue — underſtood 
without; in fine, that all repetition be avoided. 
Authors often think themſclyes very conciſe when 
1. they ate in fact very prolix.. It is not ſufficjent 


4 


- to have made uſe of but few words, thoſe few 


mould be ſuch only as were abſolutely neceſſary. 
2. The narration will be clear when every 
eircumſtance is diſpoſed in its proper place, and 
Mint time; and the term, and turns of ex- 
25 5 FT een 


er 41TERATURNRDY 20% 
fate, Jet and. e, and not equivocal! or 
confuſed- H i DIME Sd een un en 0 Lu. | 


4: It is probable; when it has all the appea- ; 
rances commonly found in truth; hen the time, 


cauſes place, diſpoſition of the actors, and their 


reſpectixe charakterd, appear to conduce altoge- 


ther to the main action; in a word, when 
thing is drawn after nature, and agreeable to the 
ideas of e e eee 


The a er denen ö nat 
ration are of feveral kinds; and conſiſt, - 


; In images, deſcriptions, —— * 3 


places, perſans and attitudes. 
Images are often conveyed i in [a age words 
eee called . 


Un mort 5 en alloit gement Len re. 
| La dame ede points th ied: bib of! 


I. Fern. 
8 | Avnet big f wicked fan. | A * 
e eee rare 12 9H 
q £84. It Gat; ww 


When theſe are drawn o Ua. — they” | 


ate ſtiled deſcriptions. 45 | 298i; 


*} 


bY Ta$1195 M043-A 


As of the manners: ; 


g Un vieux renard, mais des plus fins- .. 


Grand croqueur de e. 
4 OO WPI PIR IO 71 
We nos L For. 
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A fox full fraught with ſeeming ſanfity;/ e 


Wb loch d like lent, and had the holy leer, 
And durſt not ſin before he ſaid his prayr. 42 "A 
re ach li 26d 21 ce ee 
| Oe Bbe p e . ca bavot NDH pes: 


Os berbn ab long Vee; emmanché FS e 11 
15 Den far ces To 185 pieds alloit j| jen 15 fais wt 
7 2 ag by - ret 2 . "DV" Pan, 


1 gh was his Sa bed Cee 28d 8, ichal, D % attic: 
His bill was Haven black, and Bone like et? 11001 
Blue were his and orient were his feet; 
_ White were his nails, like filyer "ip behold, 
. Hs body ee ap burnifhd geld +; 

© 7::365S | Forth p darf 
ebe r ii nei al 


W aeg det . * 
Parmi le thim n roſce, 2D. 'JT8 227 181 
f. 14 5 Dr 4&3 #: e Bom, 


A hare n, 2 005 all: 


18 Te _ the" r RO TBE ou 
; AY. 


3 In n Tue thoughts! meant, here 
are ſuch as have ſomething particularly ſtriking, 
which raiſes them above the common rank. Some- 


times by their ſolidity. Neis tb wat 37154 of 1 


1 4 nrodigue ſes biens N. $i 7 ; 9 = * "43 15 £6 


A ceux qui font vorux q cue few. 5 . 
| 15 I did. 


ol 1 


0 
rr - * 
T* — * by 


— 


re and Aiken 181 1 
; double part“ Fahne! 
I a e ee e er 

e Sometimes 


«. The mat 
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Sometimes by their ſingularity : 


Iv % 1 
Un Lieyre en ſon gite ſongeoit aue ehe % 

Car o fire en vo gite, a8 moins que ren ne ſonge? 
Sore ee e ol ii” lee Bene 


A qabelbty to-teforki ur... ˙ CAS 
Refol'd vide ore dine, a "hs 
= .* wks » &. Ar. 


Or elſe by thigh wit and delicaey: 1 =_ 


i 2 . 5 
Au fond d'un eee ee e 1 
Avec ſes traits, ſon ſouris, ſes appas, .- 


r e « _— 
dr ! 
. = 


- 


22 pad 
an. 10 
II 2940 hd 


We prune the trees, of raiſe.che b, Bals! 

Vet care our every flep purſness .-1: ' 
Warning of blaſts, and. blighting,dews : n j 
Of blond'ring inſeQts, ſnail, and fins, 1 "ns 
And droughts that ſtarye the labor d plains. 1 
Abroad, at home, the ſpectre's there, Nn | 
In vain we ſeek to fly from care Fas 

Since then thou'rt deem'd our conſtant guet: bus 


Tho courts we quit to fly * * 
And ſeek the peace of rural. air bo 


| Be kind and follow vs ho more, ry $5 26d 613. | b | 
For care by-rights n e az 174 

"eta 6 th . 4 * 
3. In alba, *: of betta "Atgkes;” which 1 | 


form either a ſerious” or comic figure with the 
ſubject of the narration... Thus, the, duck in La 


Fontaine, ſpeaking to the tortoiſe, a 
in this manner: : 


WILL 


%. 


#10 _— COOONY 


| Voyen FREY | wp A este 
Nous vous voiturerans par Vair en Amerique, 
Vous verren maintes republiques, a 
maint peuple. Et vous eber 
Des differentes moeurs que vous remarquerez : 
Ulyfle en fit autant. On ne 5'attendoit gere 0 
* eee affaire. 
p 7 FoxT. 


Aud dame Parifet and OD Pech in Dryden chus 
| Ciſcourſe onthe lde of dreams, 145 | 


_ Cato was in his time accounted Mt 
"And he condemns all dreams as empty * 
Madam, quo he, grammercy for your nth... 
But Cato whom you quoted you may you 
For other men of more authority, 3 4 
Aus by t immortal powers ud wite ad kes LA 
Maintain with ſounder ſenſe, that dreams forebode; 
For Homer plainly fays they come of God. | 
Nor Cato faid it: but ſome modern fool 0 
Bee inf Cato's name on boys at col. 10 
109010052) bers Cock” and Pos. 


* In the ne, which. Hould be fight, 
* Un bloc de markro wie boan, | | 


A 


* 
1 


1 . 1 
I ſera Dieu: meme je veur | * 3 0 
un ait en ſa main va tonnerra | rey 
_ Tremblez humains, faites des vou 


3 OE? Fe und 
* - Ss 
"4359 — 
9 I * — 
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| This thought is evidently an imitatio of. 3 
In Hor. Sat. 8. . Fac: of 91 wh * f 


N 
* 


Sin adit; e 0 


Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inntile lignum, e303; 
Quem faber, incertus, ſcamnum facerit ne priapum, 
Maluit eſſe deum. Dem indo aun se. 


Maxima faxmido. ——, ,,, + i of) 
. 


A very worthleſs lag of οõẽ,j?., > igt v. wh! 
The joiner doubting, Or, to ſhape us, og 57.5 


Into a ſtool, or a priapus. 4b Leit Lach date $54 

At length reſolv'd for reaſons wiſe, Men ber: 

Into à god to bid me riſe; eie 95 4s a 
e ip ne, | 
K N * 8 Vans a * Ae WT | 7 I 
Noh fer difolt le 5 i 


Is jront aſſez tot border le noir rivage. 
Hold, ſays the gig ang Iran h KufW — 
ebe A fl 

i 5” (580% 41.8 77 gu e iets benn x Can. 
Some nch: Si. 03 ase 1 ibid. 


18 - £7 & en Vi 


be, 
5 


e gonmtienbs on; | 
99 wornShins iff ag” © f 
& 43n} i ; 460} | | | 1 
55 5 N 


. Moe yah 14 
6464 (ik — N 
OS ee rw 


—4 4 4 b. Fontaine e the indes 
fawn a5! 16 An 101381 BEcharge 


"4 14 


$3 22 ut 
et 2 2 
Enn dl, and Ariel in in Shake . em · 
peſt, deſcribes himſelf; 5 „ 


} 


* — nt ll 
+1 „nch card clouds, to.ride— n en % 
ane e point: 

Von renard qui cajole un Gu beat hn bt. | 
002 quithoy itt 10 Ye Farr: 


New rapine wich her harpy „ 
His boſom tear. —7.! 


See him mad and drunk with pow!s, . loo s ou, 
Wm 117971 opu {digs / 
em pid ©! bog Gav;! 


bete are dne hier Wind fuck at 
rations as are deſigned to amuſe and pleaſe 3 3 in 
Free are included all thoſe of 


Hans ere ee 


A. Are 263: n et el 


eee of che fahle. e Let! 
A fable is the telation of an action! An action 
undertaken by deſign and choice. If 
a building falls ſuddenly to the groutd, it is an 
event, a fact. A e e eee | 


© inadvertence or - careleſineſs,. this ig an act. .He 
9 5 endeavour to get up nNOS is an ac- 


8 an . 
_ oy pr ca e Wen 1 70 ” 
8 power, 3 2 ith 


"0 


, with- 
out free will or choice. Vac os be- 
_ ſides, life and motion, 1 choice 715 i 
mate end Hor purpoſe; and a- 
1 Lg uſe of his reaſon, 


* 


— 
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ee the able hou be dude, jul 
* ral, a nd have, a certain extent. F163 1362.17.85 


would be ſingle, that its parts ſhould. con. 
| As — in one point ; this in the fable 1s the mo- | 


ral. It ſhould-be juſt, that is, it ſhould point 


out, in a.cledt wn diſtinct manner, what i it po- 


poſes t9 teach It ſhould. be natural, that is 


to f ay, (found: "on nature; or at leaſt, the re- 


ceiv opinion. The reaſon of this is, that the 
mind will not bear to be embarraſſed, miſled or 


deceived. The fable of the two ns offends 


againſt the unity; that of the heifer, in partner- 
ſhip with the lion, againſt nature ; and the two 


ſparrows of M. de la Motte, againſt che rules of 


propriety 3 laſtly, it ſhould have a certain extent, 


that is, that we may eaſily. diſtinguiſh'a begin- | | 


ning, middle, and end; the beginning repreſents 
an undertaking, the middle the effort uſed to 


compleat that undertaking, anſwering to the in- 


trigue ot plot; laſtly, the termination or ending 


u e e FEEL n 77 


bg Spy +: ths 
wt OY * Fable is allegorical, 3 


| "The action of the fable is e wor is 
to ſay, conceals a maxim, or a truth. Every fa- 
ble is a kind of glaſs; in which we behold the 
juſtice. or/injuſtice of our on conduct, in that 
of che brute creation. Thus, the wolf and lamb 
are two perſonages, the one, of which repreſents 


2. powerful and unjuſt man; the other, a man 
innocent, but feeble. and defenceleſs; and, 11 7 
| tar > 


4 


of the action, which eee PL NN? or un- 


= 
- 
= — — . — — 


ud 


44% ede is - | 


after having ſuffered the moſt injuridus trentment 
from the former, at laſt falls the victim of his crua 
elty and malignance. „ mankind ſet 


fan the eee animals. 1 


The truth arifing from the legere! narra- 
ton of the fable is ralled the moral. This 
ſhould be clear, hort, and intereſting, and. ad- 


mits of no metaphyſics, long periods, or trivial 
Err che "following. 
** Laiter 


n bay! 


ſoy and la Fontaine, place the moral in- 
differemtly, before or after the narration, as tafte 


may require or admit. The advantage is neur- 


ly the ſame to the reader, from the one as the 


cher, his mind being equally exerciſed in the 


In the firſt caſe, he has the plea- 
ſure of forming 'a combination of each incident 
on the narration, with truth. In the'ſecond caſe, 


he enjoys the pleaſure of ſuſpenſion ; he is left to 


| has at laſt the ſatisfaction of agreeing with the 
author, in his opinion, or the merit of yielding 


to him, when he hat been miſtaken in his con- 
A 


I eB; = 
6 „ 
Fables an diſtinguiſhed: into three kinds; the 

rational, where the characters have the uſe of 
reaſon; as the old woman and her two maids: 
The moral, where they adopt the manners of 
-_ without having — which is the prin- 
| | .. Cipa 
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cipal one as the wolf and the lnb: laſtly, 


he mixed Able, where a rational perſon acts or 


diſcourſes vhs rats HARI 
n; x 3 


The ſtile of fable ſhould be P 155 


fprighttly, pleaſing, natural, eaſy, and ſimple. 
The plain file conſiſts in exprefling ourſelves 


in as few words as poſſible, and in the common 


terms. Nothing is ſo prejudicial to fable as an 

air of reſtraint, or parade, as it always puts the 

reader updn his oe 5 7 75 ng flceapted i in- 

ſinuation. A 3601 364% 
La . inidved;. 4 in n 155 of his 


bles, ventures now and then at a bold flight, but 
it is only when his characters are of a noble and 


exalted rank.” And in chis caſe, the elevation 
of the ſtile does no prejudice to the ſimplicity of 


it, which is ever Wee t e ere Berk 


wich true dignity. 


Tae familiar tn fable mould be a collec- 
tion of whatever is moſt delicate and refined in 
common converſation. . La Fontaine is the beſt 


model we oan copy after" in this reſpect. 


The ſprightly ftile is known by being the very 


reverſe to the ſerious and mournful, as is the 
pleaſing to the diſagreeable- and harſh ftile. 
The ſprightiy or humorous ſtile in fable con- 


ſiſts in beſtowing ſuch appellations and qualities 


on anindals,. as only properly belong to men. | 
Da Saint ad is, put for an CN 


fox, 


* 


— on — — — 
— — p _ * 1 93. 2 — — — 
e . n — — 
= 
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fox, the fair plum'd Helen; for a fine hen; the 
Neſtor of the plain, for an old and experienced 
__ Need; with many others of this kind to be met 
with in the writings of fabuliſts. It is pro- 
duced, likewiſe, by a compariſon of ſmall things, 
with great, and by meaſuring, affecting and in- 
tereſting incidents, by the moſt trivial and inſig- 
nificant ; ſo that the whole together forms 2 
kind of grote aue. Thus, e ee 


Deux cocqs vivolent en paix: ls An" 
ern Ae to pers Troiel 
i tare Me. ee eee 104071 2d CO FONT. 
Not louder cries, whe 3 was in n | 

Were ſeat to heaven by woeful Trojan dames ; 


When Pyrrhus toſs'd on high his burniſh'd blade, 1 


And offer'd Priam to his father's ſhade,. - 
* ne en poultry * * J 
Wann en Deyd. Cock and Fox. 
eech in circumlocution, 
which produces ſome. image. As in ſpeaking of 
a boar, whom it, wa very difficult to, kill ; one 
author {a ayss 23834 {35% $0.0 * WY L's 1 
{ apt „ La Pane & fx ate. 
Avec eine, morddjent. 


As „„ 


10 Mon a 2 e 
e (which ſeems 
much the ſame chought under another image.) 


| Abd fleas ele ples; arenen en. 
he 1 P14 2 "£79 Daypen. 


-The pleaſing or groceful file commonly ſhews 
del i in thoſe VOY: which are W 


« 3-051 . to 


- 
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to time thrown into the body of the narration : 
and it conſiſts chiefly in repreſenting things agree- 
able in themſelves, 6. all the additional graces 
they are capable of receiving, #43; 4 
Ce breuvage vants par le peuple rimeur, . 
Ce nectar que Ion ſert au-maitre du tonnerre, 

5 eee r err 


2 . rev p 7 


"Ga Four. 
of G00 wh native lawns we firay's, | 118 
And wreſtling with the lambkins play d; n 
--- Her looks diffuſive ſweets bequeath' d. 
The breeze grew purer as ſhe rr e 
The morn her radiant bluſh aſſum d, . 


SSC ibgmenokn we FP 13 

White was the robe this maiden wore, 

And Chaſtity the name ſhe bore. AA ih 
Moon z's Fas. 


The x ati” is * . * to the far- 
fetched or laboured ſtile, as the ſimple or ſenti- 
mental is to the ſtudied or pompous. Thus the 
 milk-maid argues with rie in The ſimplicity 
deny heart. Bt 
oe n wett, n | ln 

rng | wth, 
Ie renard ſera bien habile. . © 
| Sn ne m'en laiſſe afſez pour avoir un cochon. 
Le porc a Tengraiſſer coutera peu de ſon; 
II ẽtoit quand je Feus, de groſſeur raiſonnable, 
Peaurai, le revendant, de argent bel & bon; 
TK WE 
Vol. I. * II. had L A $57 bas Ve N 
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Arn "og ene #00 gs, 
Que je verrai ſauter au milieu du troupeau ? 
Perrette LA. deſſus ſaute auſſi tranſportee, '  . 
Le lat tombe, adieu view, þ VICAR, Fochon, couvee.. 

"> a e La Four. 


n nn WW 99 


Eaſe, 23 13 of tile: canli. in the 

| choice, of certain ſweet and ſmooth expreſſions, 
that rather ſeem to riſe of themſelyes, than ta be 

the effects of choice or ſtudy ; : in accidental con- 
ſtructions, and old terms new dreft but, which 

ſtill preſerve the air of antiquity, Fontaine 
indiſputably bears the palm in this part of fable. 
He had a natural taſte for this kind. of writing; 

- which he greatly improved, by a cloſe applica- 

tion to the ſtudy of our old French authors, whoſe 

nature, —— 14 e of e ate wy 


een, i " ora + v 


o \ ' 


"if | ” 


CHAP. Il. Bie 
b. origin of "x hp 


Te is no determining the exact time 

when fables: firſt; came in- uſe. We find a 
ſtateſf man, (a) a philoſopher, (4) and a prophet, ( 
employing them almoſt, at one and the ſame time. 
At Rome, to calm a mutiny of the people; in 
Aſia, to inſtruct cities and kings ; and at Jeruſa- 
lem, to convince David of the crime be had'com- 


2. —— . L ** * * Win * * 


* * 
— neee ern 1 — *—² 4 


— — — 


4a Mibeus Aziippa, in his fable of the body and 3 
0 cop the Phrygian, 'E) FR”, * bis 2wable of * 
mn and his kid, 4 


% | 1 <4 
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mitted.” ' Now ſeeing, that different men made 


uſe of this method 9 5 inſtruRtion, n in different 4 


ts the MC „ ök g. men vl pt =, 


1 — provided With the means of expreſſion, in 


a language, as yet, but newly formed, found 


themſelves greatly at a laſs to convey, in a direct 
and clear manner, their wants and neceſſities to 
each Sther, and therefore had recourſe, as often 


as they could, to the uſe of ſome image or com- | 


pariſon, which 4 2 ſpeak for them, and ſo eaſe 


them at once of e trouble of elocution. Now 


compariſon is a kind of allegory, and allegory 
and fable are the ſame thing. 


 Necelfity, and the indigence of goth then; 
firſt gave occaſion to the uſe of allegory ; a lit- 
tle reflection ſoon taught thoſe of a clearer dit 
cernment than the reſt, that conſiderable advan- 
tages might be drawn from what indigence had 
been the cauſe of inventing; and they eaſily per 


ceived, that this manner of repreſentation might 
ſerve to purpoſes, wholly different from each. 


other ; namely, to develop an idea, and render 
it more obvious and intelligible, when not ſuff- 


Pao 


cientiy ſo of itſelf ;. or to envelop and coriceal 1 it, 


when too Rrong and e Wy” 5 


- 


„„ 1 2 „ ˖ 


kv 


a» . * ry , 
% 


There was à tim 8 the Us of: virtue and 
vice were not ſo clear as they are at preſent. The 
- itch of poſſeſſion, fo natural to mankind, had 

doubled the veil that concealed them; and there 

were ignorance and ſelf- intereſt at once to com- 
bat; to ſucceed in this, It was neceſſary to em- 
ploy ſtrokes, and of ſo ſtrong a nature, as could 
not fail of ſtriking the dulleſt obſeryation, or 
rouſing the moſt lumpiſh ſoul. The beſt me- 

| W to effect this, was to demonſtrate every im- 

portant truth, meant to be inculcated by a hort 
and clear example. Such, as by making a for- 
cible impreſſion on the imagination, might be a- 

ble at once to convince and perſuade. But 
wWhence were theſe examples to be taken? from 
ſocial life? we are apt to ſuſpect examples drawn 
from our own ſphere. When the queſtion lies 
between our neighbour and ourſelves, ſelf-intereſt 
always ſteps in, and ſhews us the falſe fide of it. 

Were they to be taken from hiſtory ? this is li- 
"able to the fame objections as the foregoing z for 

mankind, and their different taſtes, are concern- 
ed here likewiſe: one ſhall extol Alexander as 

an heroe, whilſt a ſecond ſhall deteſt him as a 
public robber. The ſhorteſt way, then, was to 
chuſe examples from amongſt animals. Theſe 
have ſome kind of reſemblance with ourſelves. 
If to theſe are lent the gifts of ſpeech and 

reaſon, we ſhall hearken to them without par- 
tiality, for they are not men like ourſelves. And 

as they will judge of us in an diſpaſſionate man- 
ner, we Tall TO" and calmly yield to their 

4 deciſion, 


- — 1 
8 


= 
— 
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Aecifon ion. In this manner is mankind to be hu- 
moured, and, as it were, cheated into its own 
The artifice is ſhallow” enough, yet we 
ſuffer ourſelves to be caught by it, even in this 
enlightened age, when widens of al mens 
AY OE I es, enen 


. 4 42 


| Le monde ell vious, res. F 777 
Cependant l 
II le fant amuſer encor comme un enſant. 
| The world grows old, 'tis ſaid,. and I agree; 
Bat, like 8 child, it Kill maſt humour'd 6. 
The ſages of antiquity were doubtleſs ſenkble 
of this. For they had employed the ſame lure 
many and many a time, long beſore Eſop. 
But as he was the firſt who publicly profeſſed this 
method of philoſophizing, he gave his name to 
this kind of inſtruction, which . n un- 


£ 


ROT I: | LEA 
CHAP: mr 4 
Chat of 6 malt eld ſalt among the 
| antients. Win 
ö p 5 Ne er | 


Eier. F eee if in 
a ſtate of ſlavery: thoſe who have given us 
his hiſtory, have taken great pains to exaggerate 
the deformity of his body, in the view, perhaps, 
of enhancing his merit, and throwing a new luſtre 
on the graces of his mind and underſtanding. 

He firſt rendered himſelf conſpicuous by the. vi- 

8 9 and lite of hi ht 7 1 
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neſs of imagination he joined a ſublime ſenſe, 
that ſoon acquired him the admiration of all Aſia. 
His reputation Was ſpread throughout Perſia, 
Egypt, and many other kingdoms of the eaſt ; 
where the greateſt, princes. were ambitious to have 
the honour of entertaining him at their courts ; 
and trove who ſhould contribute the moſt to his 
pleaſure, and convenience. After having ſpent 
ſome years at the courts' of different monarchs, 


be was deſirous to ſhew himſelf” orice more in his 


own country ; but; notwithſtanding his great re- 
putation, and the honour he had done to all 


Greece, the inhabitants af Delphos gave him but 


an indifferent reception. He was ſo piqued at 
this, that he wrote his fable of che floating twigs 
ga gainſt them, which, at a diſtance, appear to be 
ſomething of conſequence; but, on coming near 
them, prove to be nothing. The Delphians, in 
revenge for this, accuſed him of having carried 
off ſome of the holy veſſels; and, in ſpite of 
all his wit, wiſdom, and the glory he had 
gained, he was caſt from the top of a rock into 
the ſea. A pyramid was erected to his memo 
indeed, after his death, by way of amends. 
The vivacity of his character ſhines forth 
his fables. He ever ſeems to content himſelf wi 
making his ſtile clear. and intelligible, withent 
being at the pains of thoſe little decorations which 


the richneſs of his invention could eaſily have 
furniſhed him with; not that he overlooked or 

{ deſpiſed. theſe ornamental parts of the work; (as 
we been aſſerted by a great ne 


- 
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he prefered ſtrength and clearneſs to ornament 
and parade. He would have the truth he repre - 
ad ſufficiently bright of itſelf, to ſtrike even the 
leaſt attentive; and indeed, in the few remain- 
ing fables we have of his, we temark ſuch ſtrong- 
andi folid ſenſe, that even, in theſe days, when 
we ſacrifice every thing to wit and brillancy of 
ſtile, we haye a ſecret pleaſure in yielding him 
the aſcendency, if we once give ourſelves the 
time and trouble to ſtudy him with attention. 
And certainly we ſhould do ſo: the greateſt phi- 
loſophers point us out the example. Socrates, 
the night before his death, employed himſelf not 
only in reading his fables,” but in rendering tgem 
into yerſe. Shall we bluſh to imĩtate the greateſt 
man of antiquity, in the very moments which ſu 
fixed his glory, and tranſmitted it to poſterity? 
Ariſtotle (a) mentions him, ſpeaking in pubs. 
lic. to the Samians, upon the occaſion of their 
demagogue, or .prime miniſter, being impeached 
for plundering the common- wealth: in which o- \ 
ration he makes' him inſert. the fable of the fox, 
| and the hedge-hog, with which we ſhall preſent 
1 readers, as a ſpecimep of the author's | taſte, 
and nervous manner of conveying inſtruction. 3 


The bon and the Hedge-bog: 


bet wel Mn del. a hes ind" 
e when he came to the other ſide, he found the 
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* get up it. While be ſtood in the Vater de- 


„ 'Hherating what to do, he was attacked by a 


„ fwartn of flies, who, ſettling upon his head and 


eyes, ſtung him grievouſly. A hedge-hog, who 
. « ſtood upon the ſhore, pitying his condition, 
offered to drive the flies which ſo tormented 
„% him. Thank you, friend, faid the fox, but 


<< pray do not diſturb theſe honeſt blood-ſuckers, 
that are now quartered on me; and whoſe 


4 bellies are, I fancy, pretty well filled; for if 


« they ſhould leave me, a freſh un would 
take their places, and I ſhould not have a drop 


of blood left in my whole body.“ 


If we recolle& the definition given of the a- 


| . pologue or fable, at the beginning of this arti- 
Ihe cle, we ſhall find it is the relation of an allego- 


rical action! In this we have them all, narration, 


| action, allegory. 


We are told what paſſed between the two cha- 


racters of the piece: their converſation is related 


as by an hiſtorian ; yet we ſee only Eſop himſelf. 
The action, is the foxes refuſing to accept the 


_ afliſtance offered him by his friend, the hedge- 


hog. He falls into the ditch, where he is tor- 
mented by flies, this is the beginning of the ac- 


tion; the hedge-hog offers to deliver him from 
his ſufferings, this is the middle; the fox re- 


fuſes. his offer, for reaſons he gives him, this is 

the end of the action. If we take away the firſt | 
of theſe three parts, the narration would be with- 
out an head; if the laſt, it would. ſeem to. hang 
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in ſuſpence. But it muſt ſet out, 8⁰ on, and 
arrive at its end; or, which is the ſame thing, 
there muſt be the undertaking, conducting, and 

finiſhing the enterprize, a 
_ allegory is very plain; „ 
the-crimaon penple yexed and oppreſſed by their 
governors, who are here deſcribed. under the 
characters of flies. The hedge-hog is the perſon 
who takes upon him to accuſe theſe magiſtrates, 


and bring them to juſtice if poſſible. The.fox! | | 


is unhappy and uneaſy in his preſent ſituation, : 


but he is wiſe and conſiderate in his misfortunes: 


The hedge-hog is here made the emblem of ac- 


cuſers or informers, rather than any other crea-: 7 
ture, becauſe he appears, likely from the ſharpneſs: 


of his quills, to wound in attempting to cure; 


Pd 


a character too juſtly applicable to many accuſers 


in the like caſe, who only ſeek a change of maſ- 
ters and government, | that they may have an op- 


portunity of ruling in their turn, often with a ſu- 


perior degree of cruelty and oppreſſion. 


But there is yet a greater ſtrength and fulneſs 
of allegory in the. following, fable of his, pre- 


; ſerved * handed down to us ** e 
an The Mule. Re ann 


«A mule. n to ſee. his figure Fl WI 
A ſtream, was ſtruck with admiration at the deau- 


00 ty and gracefulneſs of his ſhape; z and to .hg. 
bis mane with a high degree of pleaſure and 


ce complacency, he ſets out upon full gallop in * 


(„ 
ils | L | 9 imitatibn 
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imitation of the horſe; but all on- ade, | 
calling to mind that he was but the offspring 
of an aſs, he ſtopt ſhort, diveſted in an inſtant 
« of all his preſumption and pride,” 
In chis piece the author appears to know no 

medium, between the neceſſary and: the fuper- 
fuous.” He ſaw he could reach the goal at one 
| iep, and) accordingly he has taken but one ſtep. 
r picture of a man, 
born with a greatneſs of foul; above the mean- 
neſs of his condition I as conſcious of his on 
abilities, he dares attempt every thing; but when 
he comes to reflect on his original, and! that 
mankind are euer ready to give more to birth than 
real merit, he finds: all his courage fail him. 
There is not a ſingle ſtrolce in this fable, that 
doek: not c_ eee nine, 
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a nature, as we have already ſebn,” com- 
poſes the character of Eſop's fables. As a rigid phi- | 
loſopher, he diſdained every thing but ſtrength: 
and truth. Phedrus, a freed man of Auguſtus, 
thought chis ſpecies of writing ſuſceptible of ſe- 
veral graces and embelliſhments. In reading the 
Grecian ſage we forgot his perſon, and are only 
attentive to what he inculcates. But when we 
_ peruſe the latin fabuliſt, we cannot” help think- 
ing, that he was the” man of wit, delicacy, and 
ppliteneſs ; and that he ſtudied to appear ſuch, 
He does not content himſelf with ſimply” retiring 
Qs,” NE NO ORR us r lively 
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manners and that often by ane firoke + of his pen- 
cil, His . expreſſions are choſen, his thoughts 

„and his verſification finiſhed. Would one 
| think it poſſible, that ſo. perfect a Work ſhould "i 
have been forgotten at Rome, even in Senecas 
time, WR at moſt but fifty yeafs after his 
death? It remained thus buried in oblivion till 
the ſixteenth century, when, Francis Pithou 
brought, it again to light from the library of 85 | 
Remi of Rheims. The inſtant it made its ap- 
pearance, all thoſe who had a true taſte for an- 
tiquity, immediately found in it the marks of the 
Auguſtan age, and repaid with uſury thoſe ho- 
hours of which it had been ſo long depriyxed. 
lis fable of the wolf and the lamb is; amongſt | 
45 moſt celebrated of antiquity. Though it 
has been ſo repeatedly read, yet we ſhall venture 
to preſent it to the reader once more, with- 
out the leaſt pion nl ww (rh bim She 
| TRY £2355 rat 
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f The Wolf 11 4 Elke" | 
e K* wolf and a lamb, both urge Waite 


eee The wolf _ * 


«© ſtood pretty high up the ſtream, and the lamb 
„„ down much lower. When the ſon of rapine, | 
_ © finding LEG goon — cal Wut 


| | Lenne * Abe. N 
Ad rirum eundein lupus & agnus verierant s 
_ Siti compulſi: ſuperior ſtabat lupus, n 
| Longeque inferior agnus: ture fauce improv. 
Latro incitatus, jurgit cauſam intulti!? 
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. for an occaſion of quarrel. - Sirrah, ſays he, 
what is the reaſon. you diſturb the | Va 


« while I am drinking? The poor fleecy inno- 
cc cent, trembling with fear, replied, how is it 
« poſſible, fir, I ſhould do what you accuſe me 
&« of, fince che fiream runs from you. to. me ? 


„ The wolf, confounded at this home-truth; 


. firrah, cries he, you ſlandered me fix months 
« Ag Dear, ſir, ſays the lamb, I was not 
- & born at that time. Zounds! then your fa- 
& ther did; and, fo ſaying, he flew upon him, 
8 and, in his lawlebs rage, put him to death. | 


2 This fable is one of the moſt beautiful and . 
moſt eſteemed of any among the ancients. Every 
ching is clear, and an pointed. The ſcene 
of action; the bank of à rivulet: the actors, 
two; « wolf aud a lamb: their characters; thoſe 

of Intovence and oppreflion : the action; the 
| Cdiſpnte ariſing between them: the intrigue : by 
which the reader is held in ſuſpence ; the manner 

in OOO Rn, A the e 
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1 


as inquit, 8 feciſti miki | 
Iſtam bibenti? Laniger contra timens, | 

| Qui poſſum, quæſo, facere quod quereris, lope? 
A e decurrit ad meos hauſtus liquor: nn 
Repulſus ille veritatis viribus, ' 
Ante hos ſex menſes male, ait, dixiſti mihi. 
Reſpondit agnus: Equidem natus non eram. 
Pater Hercule tuus, inquit, maledixit mihi. 
Atque ita correptum lacerat injuſta nece, - 


— 
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or cataſtrophe. is by the death of the innocent | 
perſon : from whence ariſes the moral, A 
weak are often oppreſſed by the ſtronger: - 


Ad vum eundem . ,, venerant fi computs. | 


Accident might have brought them hither, but 
it was better to give each a motive. The ſtor 8 
has, by this means, mores: air of: probability. . 5 


* The wolf food hu lee 
f nn | 


On this ſituation depends a part wt the . = 
rafter of the action. Had the lamb been 'placed - 
where the wolf is; the complaint of the ap 
would have carried ſomewhat of juſtice in it. 


| What is the reaſon you trouble the ſtream, &c... > 


In the original Latin, 72 points out ſtrongly | 
the particular part of the water then before the 
wolf, and conſequently renders the injuſtice of the _ 
accuſation more obvious: mihi bibents, an expreſ= 
ſion full of arrogance and pride. We in a man- 
ner er hear the tone of voice it Was delivered ia. 


| The fleecy innocent trembling with fear... 


The epithet Laniger made uſe of here, n 17 
ſignifies the wool-bearer,admirably well expreſſes i} | 
the mild and gentle diſpoſition of the lamb; as 
that of /atro the aſſaſſin, made_uſe of by the au- | 
thor two verſes TN: does the black and vil- | 1 
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lainous intentions of the wolf; Theſe two. words, 
thus drawn from the very circumſtance of the 
action appear with double merit; ficſt, as being 
highly pictureſque; ſecondly, - as Din the 
repetition of proper names. 3 . 


How is it poſſible fivild do what you accuſe me of 
8 Circumlocution is employed here, a8 being 


more reſpectful, than to have ſaid in plain terms, 
how can 1 trouble your part of the water? this 
would have appeared too bold for the meek lamb. 
The wulf takes him up ſharply, by ſaying, Ante 
bos fox manſes, Co. You flandered me {1x months 
ago. To which. the poor lamb makes that tort 
but ſtrong reply, Eguidem natus non eram, I reall 
was not born at that time. This reply would 
have Toft half its foree and energy had it been 
bo or more complex. The wolf, ſtung to 
the quick with ſo unanſwerable 4 reply, biete 
| Forth into a paſſion : and raiſing his voice, fwears 
A OY oath, and, Witklout Waiting any! farther 


reply, falls n is defenceleſs* GGC 

he 3 if he g tes himſelf 
wich comparing Fs piece with the following*one 
of La Fontaine's on the ſame. ee lin 
we mee even: him. 


% | . 
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20 r {Le Loup &VAgizan, ON 3 
a Un 3 ſe deſalteroĩt 1 1 kh 
IF ; Dans le courant d' une onde pure. ” ' 
Va ldap turvient à jeun qui chercboit avanture PP. 

Et que la faim « en ces lieux attirvit: a 


VIII, | 
FTA > 1. 


p EU N : 23k 
Qi te rend fi hardi de neee: A 


Dit cet animal plein de rage: r 55 ER 


u ſeras chatiẽ de ta temerite. 
Sue, repon&Fagneau, que e. 

| Ne ſe n pts ap IE” I 
Mais plutot . elle conſiders | 5 3 
Que je mo nr end 
Dans le courant, | I 22 $4 
Plus de vingt pas, 38 Celle WE . 


= que, par conſequent, en aucune facon D . 


Tu la troubles, reprit cette bere-cruefle, © 


Et je ſais que de moi twmedis han bas 
Comment Taurois-je fait ſi je.n'etols pas "mY 
Reprit Fagnean; je tẽte encor ma mere. 

Si ce n'eſt toi, c'eſt done ton frers. 
Je n'en ai point. C'eſt donc quelqu un des bens ; 


Car vous ne m'6pargnerz guere; 
Vaus, vos bergers & vos CRISIS. - , - 
On me Pa dit: il faut que je me venge. 8 


J 


La-defſus au fond des fortts” — 4 148 
Le loup l' emporte, & puis le mange, 
- Sans autre forme de. "Org 


a Fontaine has, every Where ene his 
whole fable, cloſely copied Phædrus. Indeed,, 
he has excelled him in ſome, places, but then in 
others again he falls ſhort; of him, Each. has 
painted the characters of the wolf and the lamb, 


in the moſt intereſting manner. The lamb in 


Phædrus is more timid and fearful. In La F. on 


taine it is meeker and more reſpectful: for it ne- 
ver addreſſes the wolf, but in the third perſon : 


« T3 
M4. a 4 
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| u votre 9 e d 
5 The following ver, in (de Frenh poo the 
Comment Vari. a fo tus re 
Je tete encor ma mere, 55 | 
does not come near the noble 3 * 


plicity of the Latin, Equidem natus non eram; I 
was not ſo much as born. The French fable is 


| interſperſed with a number of very lively and 


pleaſing: expreflions. - The ſtream is called le 
eourant d une onde” pure. This panghtaſs pro- 
duces an agreeable image; ens | 


Lire, que votre majeſts, Ke. y 


3s ſprightly and ſmooth... Ti ha troubles; arp 
full of furlineſs and il nature. 1 | 


Vous ne m'6parguez guere, | 

Vous, vos bergers, vos chiens. 

This quick enumeration very well marks the an- 
ger of a man who knows himſelf in the wrong, 
and cannot bear to be anſwered : Tra bes aerio- 
res quo inique, ſays Tacitus. | 
_ Suppoſe we attempt We ame compariſon in 
| W 9 
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| The Fox and the Stork. * 
« The fbr is. faid to have invited the 18 to 
« ſupper, and when he came to the appoint- 
* ment, ſet before him a meſs. of pottage, in a 
large wide earthen pan; ſo that the poor ſtork, 
when he attempted to eat, could not take up 
% any at all. However, he invited the ſox in 
t return to take à dinner with him; and, 
« when he came, brought in the victuals in a 
<« pitcher with a long and narrow neck; into 
« which he could eaſily thruſt his own long bill, 
« and fill his belly at pleaſure, while his gueſt, 
« who was juſt ready to ſtarve with hunger, was 
« forced to content himſelf with licking the out- 
« fide of the pitcher, when the ſtork is ſaid to 
% have made him this juſt reproof. Every one 
<« ſhould be content to bear the ſame. ae 
« which they give to others. 
The fox, in the fable beſore us, A 
the firſt advances, nnn, the 


— — 


4 
Vu & Gebel. 0 


Vulpes ad enam dicitur Ciconiam 
Prior invitaſſe, & illi in patina We 
Poſaiſſe ſorbitionem, quam nullo modo 
Guſtare eſuriens potuerit Ciconia. 
Qu vulpem quum revocaſlet, intrito Or 
Plenam lagenam poſuit : huic roſtrum _ 
-. Satiatur ipſa : & torquet convivam fame: 
Q quum lagenæ fruſtra collum lamberet: 
Peregrinam fic locutam volucrem accepimus ;. 3 
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- tork, the mere ſenſible; who, cannot by all the 
means ſhe puts in uſe, * ene ual He 
r 5-91 dt birs 0 + 


Nele modo gutare efurien powit. | n- 


. „ „ „ +» 
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© Satiatur 995 & —— convivam fame... 89 


ma verbs, made uſe of here, are both ef 


them equally ſtrong and ſignificant; the one 
marks the plenty enjoyed by the ſtork, ſariatur; 
and the other, the wretched ſituation of the fox, 
who is periſhing with hunger, in the view of 
abundance, terpuet. He is repreſented licking 
the neck of the pitcher: this is à very ſtriking 
attitude, when compared with the eaſe and yo 
ty wits which the: other reguted trexſerr, I |. 97211 
© The ſtory ſeems told in a more fprightly man- 
ner by La Fontaine ; and the character of the 


fox ſeems kept up with a ſtronger ſpirit from the | 


beginning to the end. Of this, however, we 
will ne e eee Wimfelf,- 1:1! 57; 


. Renard & la drt 


| Compere le renard ſe mit un Jour en frals, 
| e Fay 2 
Le regal fat petit, & fins beancoup Eappitest | 
Le galant pour toute Beſog e 
Avoit un brouet Clair; Il vi ITO 12 Ty 
Ce broder fut par lui fervi fat eto 
La Eitophe à long ber nen put attrapes'm 1 
Et le drôle ent lappe le tout en un moment,” wy RG 
Pour ie venger de cette nene. 
A quelque tems dell la Cicogne'te prie 


* rar dit- Ml, dir aer Wer — 100 
1 | 1 Te 
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je ne al p point cerẽmonſe. f " 
ee dite il court an logis 
De la Cicogne ſon hatefle, 21 oon. 
| Loua tres-fort la politeſſe. . 
Trouva le diner euit à point. 


Bon appetit ſur- tout: Renards n en manquent pint 
II ſs rejoniſſoit à I'odeur de la viande. 
Miſe en menus morceaux, & qu il er dit! 
wn On ſervit pour | 'exabarraſler . "REP 
| En un vaſe 4 long col, & d'etroite embouchure. | 

Le bee de la Cicogne y pouvait bien paſſer: 

Mais le muſeau du fire etoit d autre meſure : ot 

II loi fallut à jeun retourner au logis, 

- Honteux' comme un renard qu'une poule aurolt pris, 

Serrant la queue, k portant bas Toremle.” 7 
* HO * Trompeury c'eſt pour vous que Feeris, art 

eee ala pereille. W |: = 


* 
- 


4 alla very expreſſive of a glutton, or 

of a miſerable wretch, ho ſeldom cares to give 
awa ching, Et I drile eut lappi Ii baut en un 
ee is ve Poet every thing i mn. 
it being ſtrong and expreflive, , How differently 

would i i have appeared, if the author had * faid, 
Le renard aut mangꝭ le tout en inflant;. En un mo- 


ment expreſſes, by its p the greedinels of 


the fox. 


Mals le muſcuu du fre Air Tautre meſure,” 


forms an agreeable paraphraſe, which ſounds 
much better than plainly ſaying, don wruſea etot 
trop gros, the term. fire is pretty iron, 
othing can better paint the ſhame, of a per- | 
ſon, who falls into the ed of his own deceit, 
than theſe two yerſes : 2 2 1 Anal ONES. 


enn. 


2 x Honteux 
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Honteux comme un renard qv'ave ao ys ph, 
Serrant la queue, & portant bas Toreille. 7 


We ſhall limit ourſelves to theſe e 
mens of Phaedrus, as being ſufficient to furniſh 
an idea of the taſte of the author, and his parti- 
cular manner of handling this ſubject. With the 
conciſeneſs of Eſop, he is not leſs elegant than 
La Fontaine; nay, he may appear more ſo from 
the concilenes of his writings, . But the chief 
excellence of this author, and which. places . 
in the rank even of the greateſt poets, is, the 
true poetic turn of his ſtile, and the artful har- 
mony of his verſification. This has doubtleſs 
been already perceived by the reader, in the few 
paſſages we have cited; and he will be more 
fully convinced of it by theſe which follow. 

When grandeur or loftineſs is to be deſcri- 
bed, we find it in the very pace of his verſe: 
his proud mule ſtrides on with large ſteps, and 
makes all around ring wich the noiſe of his bells. 


15 Eis eser dives, ee eminens, 


4 "C1 collo actat tintinnabulum. * r 

While his humble companion follows with at ws 

and ſilent pace: 2 jy | 
Comes quieto ſequitar, * alackdo e 


On a ſudden, the robbers ruſh from their am- 
bulk, and fall upon our two travellers : 


Sabi lacrone ex jnſidiis dreist. mn 
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L 6 1 1 9 
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What art and variety. appear. in this picture 
At firſt, we hear the noiſe and buſtle made by 
the proud mule, who is loaded with the money; 
to this ſucceeds the quiet and modeſt deportment 
of his companion which produces a kind of 
pauſe, or reſt, in the numbers. Preſently, the 
robbers ruſh out upon them, then the movement 
becomes more quick : ex inſſdiis advolant. What 
2a number of ideas are contained i in theſe three 
words! 2 

He ſhews the ee prot eb WY | 
he is to paint the amaze and terror of the wa- 
 tery republic, in the . * the * ae 
Wes iy 64 OAT A 


Forte — en | 


0 among the reſt accidentally lifts. up. his. 
head with great precaution, and, after having 
diſcovered what ſort of a thing their new king 
was, calls to the reſt of his companions, who 

| had hidden themſelves among the leaves. uy 
graſs in the pond : 


A acts, at Dog) LEY 


Explrare, properly ſignifies, to 90 on the diſco- 
very of any country. The expreſſion is ſingular. 
It was a king juſt fallen down from heaven 
amongſt them, un to judge of him by the 
great noiſe and buſtle he made in his fall, ſhould 
have been ſome terrible perſon; And now the 
frogs crowd who ſhall be foremoſt to furvey him: 


Ila WW 865 
feet | | Adnatant, 


7 
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» Hdnatant, is x very rich exprethion, or, in other 
words, an expreflion ' which puints a number of 
different things at once. As the motion, the 
end to which it tends; the manner in which it 
is done, and even the element in” which the mo- 
vers are; add to all theſe the abvetb certütim, 
"which points out the haſte and eagerneſs of this 
falt jw il ws he and you vin have a perfect and 
: 2 | | 


1K 25 2 


After Phædrus, we * fow or no authors ire 
in the fable - compoſition. About the end of the 
fourth century, Avienus' attempted it in elegiac 
verſe; but the choice of his verſe is alone fuffi- 
cient to give us an indifferent opinion of his taſte 
as a poet; accordingly he has neither the exact- 
neſs of the Greek fabuliſt, nor the elegance of 
the Latin _ 


In the fourteenth century, Planudes, + an | 
of Conſtantinople, publiſhed a collection of fa- 
bles in Greek, under the name of Eſop. They 
appear to have a great deal of the character of 
his ſtile and taſte, if we judge of them by thoſe 

which Ariſtotle and Plutarch have handed down 
to us: but theſe performances would not have 
been ble to keep up the reputation of the apo- 
logue, had not Phædrus aroſe with all his beau- 
ties; or had not La Fontaine ſhewn us this way 
of writing in the higheſt degree of perfection. 
The ſimplicity of Eſop was by ſome thought too 
dull and dry; and the elegance of Phædrus to 
aa * * ſmoothneſs, and engaging ten- 

derneſs, 


% 
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And which at once tickles us and fixes our at- 
cention,* To make up theſe” defiicieticies then, 
it was that ſome one ſhould be formed 
expreſsly by nature, and with a genius at the ſame 
time capable of ſhe wing us che ONS! at once 
Ow elegant, and eaſy. 


"2. 
* f 
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cane En, chief fabulids among the moderns. 
++ Fxenct Deen cheers Sq nat 


Jo * * 


Linh La Foxr&the. © * of At 


H In author was born at c 
a mall town in the province of Gs 
a Never was man, h Abbe d Ollvet, more 
44 plain and natural in his manners, . but then it 
as that ingenbus ſirfiplicity we ſo admire in 
«thoſe of à tender age. I think 1 may go far- 
ve ther, and tay, Þ whole life Was a fate of 


« childhood: Children are innocent, credulous, 
« cally" wro 


* „ 11 
1113 , C 6: NJ yi 


<< pable of feroainitly long attach d to one object; 
curious of nothing but pleaſure, or rather of a- 
© muſement; and directed ed in their way of life by 
<« 2 kind of twilig ht, which ſerves to ſhew them, 
c though in a fact manner, the law of na- 


3634 wil 


«ture. This is in every reſpect the true cha- 
« rafter of La F ontaine.“ | 


of there is truch in the maxim, that an dythar jy 


wy 
4s 197 iS 70. 5 
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* to be known by his Works 3 we 13 
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ught on, without ambition, and 
by Without gall; unaffected by riches, and inca- 


* 
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| 93 ſurpaſs him, have not been able to 
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be pretty well able to judge of the works of our 


l fahuliſt, by the portrait here drawn of him; his 


writings flowed all from the abundance of his 
heart. It was taſte, and taſte alone (of which he 


poſſeſſed an exquiſite one) guided his pen: and 
he always went on right, without knowing the 


_ reaſon of it. He adapted himſelf with a ſur- 
L priſing facility to all ſubjects, and when once his 
imagination was ſtruck with any one, he had in- 
ſtantly perceived, in the cleareſt manner every in- 


tereſting ſtroke it would admit of, and all the 
colours.of nature waited. on. his pencil. 

ec Incapable, as; he himſelf tells us, of in | 
« ting Phedrus in the elegance and conciſeneſs 
« of his ſtile, he thought it neceſſary, by way 
40 of amends, to throw, a greater life and ſpirit 


' & into the work, than he had done. All the 
& world knows how he, has ſucceeded. How- 
ever, he did not think bimſelf equal to Phæ- 
ee drus. Was this through ſtupidity (Betiſe) as 


% a modern writer ſomewhat fingularly expreſles 


* bimſelf? I can hardly think it. He muſt cer- 
«© tainly be ſenſible, that his fables had more 
„ pajety and life in them, than thoſe of Phæ- 


„ dxus ; but then ſurely, it was not for him to de- 


<< termine whether this gaiety was of equal value 


and merit with the Elegance of the Latin au- 


© thor,” 


I all likelihood La Fontaine Ry carried fable 
to its pinnacle of perfection; . thoſe , who have 


equal 
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a him, though wirh the greateſt talents. The 
leaſt of this fables. have a certain turn, which will 
ever be the opprobrium of thoſe, who are not born 
like him with a genius for this kiud of writing. - 
What an irreparable Joſs would it have been to 
che French Literature, had! this ſingular genilis 
been influenced by the authority of one of our 
greateſt maſters in eloquence ¶ Patru who pretend- 
ed that fables could never nen Sw erde 0 


r nee 33 9] 
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41 Sein et on en rb Ati 
Our poet placed, in the rank of his beſt fables, 

; chav the oak and the reed. Before we enter 
upon an inveſtigation of this piece, let us try 
what ideas pure nature would furniſh us with, 
on ſuch: a ſubject. Let us take the lead, and fee - 
if the author has allowed the ſame track "_ 
- ourſelves.” R 1 „ 9137. eie 26 1 

As ſoon as we hele'6r ms ddt ta ths rol, 
we are ſtruck with the 'contraff of ſmall and 
great, of ſtrength and weakneſs. This is the 
firſt idea, that ariſes from the very title of the 
ſubject. And we ſhould be very much diſpleaſed, 

to find it deftroyed by ſeeing ſtrength and great- 

neſs given to the reed, aud the oak be made 

ſmall and weak; in this caſe we ſhould not he- 

ſitate to vindicate the rights of nature, and to 

declare that agen had Van; ey Painted, and 
3 $0 a3oet Ut 0 CANT 
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We next ſuppoſe theſe two talking to each o- 
ther; chis ſuppoſition granted, we readily con- 
 ceive, that the oak ſhould ſpeak in ac tone of con- 
fidence and ſuperiority, and the reed wich mo- 
deſty and ſimplicity; this is required by mature. 
But as it generally happens, that liſch as affect this 
loftineſs and arrogante of ſtile are for the moſt 
part fools; and that reaſon is on the ſide of the 
humble and modeſt, we ſhall not therefore be 
ſurprized to ſet the pride of tije oak recłive a fall, 
| and the .mpdeſt r remain, unhurt. But this 
idea is Wrapt a n Gehen 0 an e- 
vent, ich we do not yet conceive. Let us 
then ſee how the author will unfdld this, he will 
do all erar- pp, ge 
i Surſelves.· 209 etal: Ak een een 148 ies 


DR Auen \Le'Chene an jour dit au Roſeau : 
h. ere ai. 5-7-4 decker la mature, N 
411 118} 51 201 ty 


3h The diſcourſe 4 is „ 3 it % "not. ſaid, 

the oak told the reed he had great reaſon to com- 
+plain of nature ., but you have. aus avez. .. 
„This is a much more lively and expreſſive man- 
ner; we imagine we bear the actors ſpeaking, 
and the dialogue becomes wholly dramatic. 
Miereover, che ſecond verſe gives the propoſition 
of, the ſybjeQ, and indicates the ſtrain of the 
Whole dialogue. The oak ſeems already to ex- 
preſs a feeling and Compaffon, but of that 
haughty kind, which only ſerves to denote the 
conſcious ſuperiority the ſpeaker ** over the 
Nn | „ 
5 AVE = En Vous 


. 
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Vous avez bien ſujet d'accuſer la nature. 
Un roitelet pour vous eſt un peſant fardeau. 


very lively expreſſed by the oak, and carries with 
it an air of inſult. The ſmalleſt bird that is, 
** boy is a weight too great for you... | 


Le moindre vent qui d'avanture 
Ne Fäait rider la face de Peau, 
e t 1 tete. 


This is the fame thought over again, only pre- 
| ſented under a different i image. Ide oak reaſons 
_ wholly by compariſon, which is the ſtriking man- 
ner of reaſoning, as it impreſſes the imagination i 
and mind at the fame time. Davanture is an 
antique term, and from its ſimplieity very poe- 
tical in this way. Rider la 10 de Feau, Curl 
the ſurface of the water; is at once A pleaſing 
and a very juſt image. 

Theſe three verſes run off very . 
the oak ſeems to ſtoop to this tone of gentle- 
neſs, out of pity to the other. But we ſhall ſoon 
find him talk in a different ſtrain, when he comes 
to ſpeak of himſelf: let us hear him. | 


Cependant que mon front au Caucaſe pareil, 
Non content d' arrèter les rayons du e 


Brave Veffort de la tempete. | 
What noble imagery is here ! what pomp of 
expreſſion ] what lofty turns] theſe verſes, wherein 

the harmony is- ſtrong and full, and the ideas 
grand and noble, form a fine * with the 


„ 2 


% 


The idea of the weakneſs of che reed is here 4.38 


* 
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three preceding ones, Where the ul and 
imagery are: equally ſoſt and ſmooth. | 


— Tout vous eſt aquilon, tout me ſembls z6phir. 


We have che oak now returning to the "I 

\ raljel, fo agreeable to his owns fetf-love 3 to ren- 
der which {till more ſenſible, he inen it to a 
few words. The ſame word that to me is but 
a gentle breeze, is to you a ſtorm. The con- 
traſt is every where kept up, even in the har- 
mony of the numbers, tout me ſemble zephir, is 
much ſofter than 10 0145 72 aun. Beſides, 
what ſtrength is there not in the e from 
its oonciſeneſs but to proceed. 


Encor fi vous naiſſiez a rabri au feuillage | 
Dont; je couvre le voiſinage, 
Vous n'auriez pas tant à ſouffrir, 5 71 


Je yous defendrois de I'orage. : 


7 T he pride of the oak is now fully catisfied, let 
us even ſuppoſe him to have been a little aſhamed ; 
he returns then to his firſt compaſſionate tone, by 

- way of dextrouſly engaging the reed to aſſent to 

che praiſes he has been giving himſelf, and to 

flatter his vanity by a ſorrowful acknowledgment 
of its own weakneſs, But, notwithſtanding this 
affected tone of compaſſion, he always takes care 
to ſpeak of . himſelf in the moſt advantageous 
 - » terms: and takes no ſmall pride in declaring how 

he would have ſheltered and protected his poor 
| feeble neighbour, had this latter been Juckily 


| - Placed a LANES nearer 8 him, and * mer 
L 


# * 1 ö * 


- 
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the ſhadow. of his extenſive branches. By this 
means he ee . out * own. an 
ority: 2 | 

Mais vous naiſſes 16 ds 3 | 
Sur les humides bords des royaumes du vent. 


The turn of this laft verſe is entirely poetical, 
and does not ill ſuit. the mouth of the oak : Hi 


La nature envers yous me ſemble bien injuſte. ; 


T his is the concluſion of his ſpeech, Sneha. 

pronounced with.an air of no ſmall conſequence, | 
and with an inſulting pity, even if it was real. 
We now wait with impatience for the reed's re- 
ply. Could we put one into his mouth, it would 
doubtleſs be a ſpirited one. The author, well 
{killed in the paſſions, will eaſily ſatisfy our ex- 
pectations. The reed's anſwer will be polite, but 
ſevere; and we ſhall e 5 


bs com ui? lai repondit Farbuſte 
Fan Can bon naturel. $504; 


This is þ Hi irony. (hw mad eats: hos 
tell him, that his pretended compaſſion proceed- 
ed from pride; but contents itſelf with giving 


* 


him to underſtand, that it had been ſufficiently: ö 


examined, and ſeen into the true cauſe of it, and 
left the oak to comprehend. the reſt. The re- 
maining part of this anſwer i is e, and even 
ſomewhat IR: 43 464 5 7 
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| Mais Aus es hills.) ain 25 
Le rents me ſoit moins q ud vou redbubtables, 
Je plie & ne romps pas. Vous avez juſqu'ic i 
Contre leurs coups ( pouvantable 
 Refiſte ſans courber ſe do 
| Mais attendons la fin. | 


Aces this diſcourſe not: long, it is very 
| emphatical. #7 1 


1 — in this little piece, . now no, 
more to ſay, and it remains with the poet to 
compleat the ſtory. He now takes upon him-. 
ſelf the ftile of narration, and gives 1 us Ns 
deſcription of a + 


Comme -il Platz an mots gs ol 


Du bout de Fhoriſon accourt avec e ſutie, 
Le plus terrible des enfans 3 


ö 1 le nord eut porte juſque I dans les Fm 


4s 


| Inſtead of Gimply ſaying, the nerth-avind, the 
poet perſonifies it, and, by uſing a periphraſis, 
adds a force and dignity to the idea, and es 
a greater ſcope to the harmony) :- n 


L'arbre tient bon, le roſeau plie. l 5 


We how tene eur two! denden dar an qual f- 
tuation: 1 FS, en 


e fo 4 3 

Et faith bien, qu il deracine 
Celui-de.qui la tete etoit au eiel voiline, 3 
Et dont les pieds touchoient a I's des morts. 


Theſe 
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Theſe lines are truly, beautiful and noble: the 
antitheſis and Wörle which tun rough . 
two laſt, make them even ſublim. | 

The poet. bas, as we ee, exactly followed . 
ideas Which naturally ae from the ſubject. In 
this conſiſts the truth of his narration. But he 
has Iikewiſe cloathed his truths. with all the or- 
naments they could With. propriety receive. This 5 
conſtitutes the beauty of che narration. His 
thoughts, expreſſions and turns are all in a per- 
fect accord with ths ſubject: Theſe ſeveral parts 
are judicioully matched” an” connected, interi- 
orly by the order and re ular ſucee(Fon of the 


thoughts, - exteriorly by . the . form of the ſtile; 
and preſent, us, by cis means, with,a picture of 
the art, in whirh- wer thing/Jappears.; juſt and 
graceful, Adds to this the ſentiment which 
reigns thraughout the whole, and animates it 
from one end to the other; and*this piece will 
be found to have Every thing that is an o 
render it truly perfeck. e e 

The fable of the old man. Hay the three n 
ones; the ſubject of which approaches nearet to. 
i being a picture ↄf human kind, is 
if any 1 more ſtriking than the foregoing. 
The poet, ſenſible of the beauty of his ſubject, 
has laviſhed on it all the art and genius he was 
poſſeſſed of. And, perhaps, there is not a mote 
finiſhed e in the "CHHIE of French lite- 


rature, 6 EE Kees 4 IES 
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| Le vi eillard & les trois Tunes konte, 


Un ocdogenairt flantoit. 20 S309 ee 
Paſſe encor de batir ; mais planter. à cet age! 
| Dilolent trois jouvenceadt, enfans 85 2 
Aflutement il radoteit. l 


8 We ſhall hardly any where meet with an kor- 
dium more imple, lively, .conciſe and. rich, than 
this; or, oy the. ns are more | Rrong and 
ſprigbtly: fois; ct 11875 1135 5 2 
gi eto be Bo 1 je vo das pfie, 
Qual fruit de ce labeur pouvez. vous recueillir * 
Autant qu'un patriarche il yous faudroit vieilliy, | 
A quoi bon charger votre vie. 3 
| Des ſoins dug avenir qui n'eft point fait) pour vow | 
Ne fongez dé formais qu'à vos fautes Paſſees; ' 44 RS 
Qi le long eſpoir & les vaſtes penſc es: Noo +=) 
Tout Sela ne convient n N50] 6 


. The pertneſz, natural to youth, is admirably well 


Painted in this ſpeech. The youngſters begin in 

an inſulting manner; ſongez; à vos fautes, quittez 

I Jong efpoir E les valtes penſtes. How rich, and 
fall of harmony i is | this verſe ! and what a held 

_ of ideas does it open to the reader. Tout cela ne 

convient gu d nous. Thi is the very tone of the oak. 


FI5013 


e Wee eee N 2% en 
Repartit le wieillard“ Tout établiſſemnt 
Vient tard, & dure peu, La main ee | 


De vos jours & des mien ſe joue egalement, ; | 


So excellent and important a maxim could m_ t 
better placed, than in the mouth of an old _ 


= * 
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of long 
thet blimes (pale) is ſtrong imagery. It is the 
da mors of Horace, whom the poet has imita- 


ted; in the reſt of his thought, enlivening it at 


the ſame tine Hon a new ENG] his own. I | 
race ſays 3 hing 4 


Pale 40550 drikes With an equal was | 
The monarch 's throne aud beggar's cot; 


La Fontaine ſays, the pale fates ſport equally ; 


withthe lives of the young and old. 


Ef-il aucun moment | 4 8 
Qui vbos puifls afſuter d un ſecond tte? 
This is true phil6fophical reaſoning, and very 
ſtrongly "Urged ; the word ſeulement, placed at the 
end of the verſe, has a | yery good A 


Mes ee me devront cet ombrage. 15 
He bien! defendez-vous au ſage 

"De ſe donget des ſoius pour le plaiſir d'autrui? 

Cela meme eſt un fruit que je goute aujouid hui: 

* en puis jouir n & quelques jours encore. 


Nothing can be more noble than this Sncbhedt. 
Had our Rfid: laboured only for themſelves, 
what ſhould we have to enjoy at preſent? every 
man, ſay the phifoſophers, ſhould look upon him- 
ſelf, while in this life, as a ſoldier on his poſt, 
and employ hitaſelf in the ſervice of the public, 
al the time comes forhim to be relieved, | 


Je puis. Ae compare; ty 
\ 1 Plus ag fois W — 
1 U "1 | 3 


3 
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and conſummate experience. The epi- 
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This poetical turn gives a leaſing + alt to; a 
thought, otherwiſe fad and mournful: 


Le vicitlard ow mite. L'un des . ' 
Se noya des le port, allant à IAmerique, - | | 
Luautre afin de monter aux grandes dignites | wh 
Dans les emplois de Mars ſervant la republique, 
Par un coup imprevu vit ſes jours 1 1 
Le troifieme tomba d'un arbre 
Que lui- meme vouloit enter: 


Et pleures du vieillard, il grava ſor e 
Ce que je viens de raconter. 


* 


Me ſee the character of the gil nnen kegt.uip fo 
| the laſt. He laments their untimely fate with 
| tears, notwithſtandir they had, when aliye, 
treated him with ſuch Wees, and, imputing 
all to the levity of their age, grieves to ſee them 
thus cut down in the very flower of their youth, 
La Fontaine is fo well known, ſor the agreea- 
| pleneſs and familiarity of his ſtile; that we choſe 
the above two fables as ſpecimens of What he is 
capable of, in che noble and füblime. In het, 
he is a writer of general utility. He is the amuſe- 
ment of childhood, the Mentor of youth, and the 
friend of the adult. In his works, the philoſo- 
pher fmds a valuable ſyſtem of morality, ; the man 
of letters a perfect model of good taſte ; and the 
man of the world a true picture of ſociety He 
appears to have laid- hold poſitively of 9 exact | 
point wherein all ſorts of taſte concenter; I 
mean, that certain enlightened portion of ttuth, 
1 is the baſis TR ſenſe, and ths firſt 


e | peine 
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principle of reaſon; and a bg always takes care 


to he Wondered at, * 1 ede 16 


to give us this without pom or diſguiſe, it is not 


luſtre in his Works. „ 


e eee e, Tes A 97 


I fable of the rabbets j 1s of wother kind to ; 
the foregoing: it is wholly i in the e ab 6 
ſprightly taſte & i imager ß 2 
A Fheure de Taffüt, ſoit lorſque ta: lamicre . 45 

| FFP fes traits dans. l'hümide ſejqur, | | 

. Soit lorſque le ſoleil rentre dans ſa carriere, ' 

Et que n étant plas nuit, il n'eſt pas encor jour. Us 


Nothing can be more pleaſing and pictureſque, 
than this deſcription, of the riſing and ſetting of 
the ſun. The colors are all furniſhed by poetry. 
The fourth verſe is particularly happy in expreſ- 

ſing, the inſtant of the dawn, ſiderihus dubirs. 
What we call a happy verſe, a happy turn is 
whatever ſeems the produce of chance, rather 
than reflection, and to have been found, rather 
than made. Every writer knows, that ſometimes 


„ * 


4 g 
n 3 * * ? 


a thing will drop from his pen, that he never a. 


either ſought or deſired, or had the leaſt idea of : 


| this is called a happy turn, thought or expreſſion, 


Au bord de quelque bois ſur un afbre je grimpe * 
En nouveau Jupiter du haut de cet Ohe 2 
8 foudroie a diſcretion n 


Vn lapin qui wy n ap | 


In the fiſt verſe, grimpe is an images: in — 4 
* the alluſion to 1 2 and Olympus en- 


tertains 555 


5 » 


43 


255 | 417 Ii it 


faudroie is a ſtrong expreflion. A ti 


— 


tertains the mind, by the comparison between 
ens and lt Th two others ate happy, je 


iferttren paints 
the advantage the ſhooter had of his mark. He 

is at his eaſe, waiting for his game, which comes 
and places itſelf directly oppoſite his piece, Inthe 
very inſtant that the rabbit thinks himſelf moſt ſe. 


FCeure, Ivy penſolt guere, he is ſtruck dead, faudreyc. 


Phædrus ſays, ſpeaking: of the ſparrow carried 
away by*the falcon, ipſum nec opinum rapit, he 


truſſes him up when he leaſt thought « of it. Ia 


Fontaine fays the. ſame ching, but in A much 
une lively manner. . 
Jie yois fuir auſſi tot toute la nition? ” br i 
Des lapins, qui ſur la bruyere, Un ; 


Loeil Eveillé, Poreille au guet, 


S'egayoient,/&: Bee parte er an” 
Theſe lines furniſh us with a very entertaining 
picture; the rabbets are here painted ts the life : 
Peril eveills; with watchful eye, Poreille au guet, 
en il Segayoient, they friſked about: 

the numbers are enchanting; leur banquet'parſu- 
me de 'thim, their feaſt perfumed with fragrant 
thyme conveys à beautiful idea, and the terms 
made uſe of are equally noble and graceful. 


_ bruit, da coup fait que BAER ©» 19g uf 
Ses va chercher ſure rr 
Daus la ſouterraine Cite :- + 


| 5 Mais le danger s oublie, & cette 3 


S'vanouit bientot. Je revois les Td | 
Plus gais qu'auparavunt rovenir ſous ON - 
Re peat TE ae > PEE #5" 45 
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'This Alem to be the reader's owiureflec- 
tion, rather than the thouglit of the poet. 

If we read theſe” paſſages' together; without 
breaking in upon them by "the Tetharks here 
made, we ſhall diſcoyer the eafy connetton of 
the ideas, which go as it were hand in band. 
and cloath themſelves as they riſe in all the juſt- 
neſs, grandeur, and beauty of expreſſion. „ 
Fontaine was a true fabler (Fablier) as was wittily 
ſaid of him. by M. de Bouillon. He did not 
make his fables, they came to $109 Another 
hp had had the ſame ſubject to treat, might 
have transfuſed a ſpirit and beauty into the mat- 
ter and verſification, but we ſhould not have 
found this continued and equal chain of ob- 
jects: the marks of the linking would have ap- 
peared; whereas here the whole ſeems rather the 
work of nature than of * The muſes dictated 
while Fontaine wrote. 
We have had * of 0 fiblime.. the 

tender and the ſprightly-1 in thous 1 eh IP we 
W lie e vr H 


Rapportons no — 3. eee | 
C'etoit un chat vivant-comme un devot n 
Un chat faiſant la chatte mite, 


U ſaint homme de chat, bien fourre, n e 
Arbitre expert ſur tous les cas. 


| How, er the ox with flow 1 1 
| pace, ROWS. of the ee of man- 10 


kind: 
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Du lion, qui rend 


| 5 N 5 PA 5 n 
Tm PRENCIPLES  - 
unnd it cut det eile ca a 

II dittz que du labeur des ans 4we..; my 


9 Four nous ſeyls il portoit les ſoins les plus peſans ; 


Parconrant ſans geſſer ce long cercle de peines, ad 
. Tevenant ſur ſoi, ramengit dans nos plaines 
De que Ceres nous donne & vend aux animaux: 
Que cette ſuite de travaux Fra $1 
- Pour recompenſe avoit, de tous tant que nous fommes, 
1 Force cops, peu de gre, Puis quand il toit vieux 
"On « croyoit I'konorer chaque fois'que les hommes 
 Achetoient de fon fang N dex Gleax. 4 
Ain par le bocuf. 5 


This 8 is ue lake 
ee chavnſtes. of the oops. 
eee bat tles 1 Rot 


2 moucheron ſonna "= | 

ay „eee Tv", 

Dans Fabord il ſe met au large 
Puis prend fon mo fond ſurle cou 


preſque ſou. e 
tg  quadrupede ẽcume, &ſon- oeil Etincelle 3 


$ 
F 


55 11 rogit : : on ſe cache, on tremble a Fenviron; 


% 


-— 


p * #2 
1 ind, 
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Et cette allarme univerſelle | 
Eſt Fouvrage"d'un' mouchieton;/, ... ofa, 
Te malheuret Hon ſe dEchire lui meme, 
Fait reſonner ſa queue à Ventour de ces * 


Bat Fair, qui n- en peut mais; & ſa fureur extreme 


Le fatigue, Fabbat ; le Cold fur les dents; +. 
I. iaſecte du combat ſe retire. avec gloire; »- 
$5 Comme il ſonna la charge, il ſonne la victoire, | | 

. Va par-tout Tanmokcer, & rencontre en chemin 

L'embuſcade d'une araignee ; | 
II y rencontre auſh ſa fin. 
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And herein again wehave an image el Haber. 
and ſoſt repoſe: Krit 93 Hat! 1. . 2 41 
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Guillot, le vrai Guillot, Gtendu warn lherbette, 
Dormoit alors profondement. 


Son chien dormoit auſſi comme duſſi ſa muſette ; 
La plupart des brabis dormoient pareillement. © 


It is ſufficient to make A "great. man, that ti 
poſſeſſes one ſripfe” part i in an eminent degree, 
but La Fontaine united them afl. Who ever gave 
leſſons of morality with greater energy and 


grace Wnat dramatic poet has better painted 
his characters ? Where is the narration more 
conciſe, and at the ſame time full of fire wi 3 


But I forget: that my admiration is ea 


away, and am nn jr 15. he E N 


ene I had quel: 


analen ann et S: N. 
wot jos DE LA Morra. c 


2 Oey 8 fables —— ve made hn ug noiſe ir in 


the world, that we —— diſpenſe ourſelyes from 


taking notice of them, while on this head. La 


Fontaine was never at the trouble of inyenting 


ſubjects, but contented himſelf with dreſſing up 
ſuch as he found ready to his hand, in a manner 
peculiar to himſell. Mr. de la Motte, who bad 


to enter the liſts. with ſo formidable u rival, was 


R WARNS 400 arm « himſelf with the merit of in- 


vention: and the invention as well as form of 


his fables are entirely his dyn. He undertook 

to N one hundred fables, and he has per- 

org ons, his *— N all partaks 2 
W 


2 


% 


eb 1. FI 1er rs 0 


wit and ſpirit. Some of them in particular are 
in great eſteem; We ſhall content -ourſelves in 


tis place wich g giving dent bl 
9 bee, 2 701 54112999 ene 150757 e 5 


r eee eee eee. 
me” 0 Les Meineuunn. 50 
Dass un bois habits d un million d wißt, 

cieuſe cite du peuple volatile, . 
. E unifſoit 1 5 , * 5 N 2 
2 Amodr conſtant, * quoique tranquile. nf, R 3 xe ts 
- Carelte fur careſſe & feuxtoujoury 1 nouveaux, 21 e if 
1 ne ſe quittoient point. Sur les memes abe 
On les eut vu percher toule la r 
Voler enſemble A la-dinee,, ft 
„Seabreuver dans les memes aun. 
_Celebrer tout le jour leur Hamme fortune, 
* Et de leurs amoureux. due Nen bag aten, 
Atendrir au loin les echos, hun hed I 83% 
0 Meme roche la nuit eft encor leur hoteſſe, 
1 Ils goutent cõte acote un ſommeil gracieux ; 
AT „Lane ſans ſon: amant, Vautre ſans. {a maitrefſe 
| Nꝰeut Jamals pu fermer les yeux. de. 
n profonde,). 
1 "De Nets" abi. dog Halt fouls amour, 1 
Futte tous les oiſeaus du monde Tae 5150 
ms ſe choiſiffotent tous les jours. 5.364 nfs 5 
1 Tous deux a ordinaire allant de 9 ; 
| 115 Dans un picge fe trouvent pris. PP - 
En meme cage auſſi tot ils ſunt- mis. 
b Vous voila, mes enfans; eee al . 
Que vous etes heureu d etre n malige 
* $4 _ Mais des le premier jour il ſemble . Bn! - 
© Quele couple encage ne 3 aime plus f 9. 5 95 


4 


Soy 


15 1 4 5 Im ere Lr * 
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FT Sh? Lirtratrury,” any: 


 Tiroilidme, coup de bee. puis on ſe halt a mort, | 

Plas de duos, ceſt muſique nouvelle jo 
"Diſpute, & puis combat pour vuider la querelle. 7 
Qui les appaiſera ? Pour en venir a bout, wt: »:, 4 
„II fallut' ſcparerle male & la femelle. „ gy 8 
W en libertꝭ devoit etre n u 

La neceſſite gata tout. 


* 


be fourth verſe in this Fable 3 appears I, 
more * ingenious: than natural: Amur enfant, 
N a conſtant though x petceful | 
| The eight immediately following are 
| jor ſmooth and pleaſing : : nothing can 
be more affecting than the umon he there de- 
ſcribes: and whe ae, 5 in dinte is certainly * 


: 
9 
— — — 
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Ibis b beautiful, becauſe Rn . 
and true. This loving pair -ate-unfortunately 
caught at once in the ſame net. They now 
grow weary of each other, their indifference 
ſoon turns to hatred : en de Give unſtance ' 
the fable ends. dean 259407 8 76 
The author would hve pleaſed ws mich ce. 
ter, had he repreſented the two ſparrows pre- 
ſerving their fidelity in the midi of their miſ- 
fortunes. ' FE NY 4% m3} 2t 0% 389,00 
They may be Fee to two lovers; wh 
has fallen into the hands of pirates, and are 
en is i N —— 
N 1 


N 
| 1 
** pickureſaue: in TED n i fi 
Entre runes east dn e. 13, #6 th ff 1 

I fe choifiſlept cous les jours. TOM 1 is 

1 
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. THE PRINCIPLES. * 
their common misfartune ſhould u unite them more 
ſtrictly than ever; and doubly tie the knot of 
love. The ſentiment here would have been more 
delicate, and the moral likewiſe the better for it. 
For, indeed, what would Mr. de la Motte give 
us to underſtand? That as ſoon as two hearts 
become joined by contract than they are. no 
longer fo, by inclination? In the firſt place, this 
is far from being a general truth, Which was of . 
ſelf ſufficient to prevent its being made a ma- 
xim. In the ſecond place, the maxim itſelf is 
repugnant to the principles of religion, and the 
intereſts of community. What neceſfity then 
was he under of inculcating it? Laſtly, it is not 
even juſt, for the two ſparrows, being joined i in 
the ſame ſtate of captivity, does not proceed 
from the conſent of an iffevocable Wilk z their 
chains are merely exterior} but we know theſe 
are not ſuch as the moſt trouble the mind, as 
Me. de li klaus wolld ſeem 19 infinuate. by his 
moral. . ee 04 $200 e 
His expreſſions. likewiſe, ag ſeveral, of them 
100 long; for example, {is iterdrelte,. luffcients.. 
ly eafy when ſpeaking of two birds ? Players aſe 
Jiu. The term aſſiduqus is;rather applicable wo 
perſons. than things. aus uaild, mes enfans, paſ- 
er id vat vin. This verſe, is natural and fami- 
lar, but does it ſeem ſufficiently of a piece with 
che reſt. The coloring appears too glaring, and 
- the blending ef mne lines tao harſh, Le cube 
ne 8 aims plus fi: forts f fert is familiar, but it is 
too much o. The reſt is an entire 


medley. 
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bor LITER ADVURE: 2690 
medley.” The phraſes are too ſhort; and the nar- 
rative part too long; - When La Fontaine paints 
_ a ſucceſſion. of degrees, his tranſitions are more 
briſk... As may be ſeen in his Frog that ſwells 
itſelf to rival the bulk of the ox; or the fox 
who 1 en wn. aol n. 0 
ren, tee Naben 'r al 


Dabord 11 7 4 pd un pr mins, pubs abet 
Puis en ee K. 
14 et. nl W Sg 4 1 * } x 


IIB. een rarer tere, 
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Aire was ' canfellzaly the father «of 
: 4 Engliſh poetry, and is therefore intitled to 
as much veneration as Homer and Virgil among 
the Greeks and Latins, He followed natute. 
every where, but was neyer ſo. bold as to go be- 
yond her. His verſe certainly is not harmonious. = 
to us, but it is like the eloquerice of one whom 
Tacitus, ſpeaks of with commendation, "Auribus 
Miu temporis accommudatg. Nay, it is 0 1F 
compared wi ith the numbers. 'of. Lidgate a 
Gower his cotemporaries.. "There i 1. 445 rode 
| ſweetneſs in it, which 18 natural and p n 7 
though not perfeR. din en hn hc | 
His genius was doubtleſs. . and o com»... 
prehenſive. His characters are adrdifably con- 
traſted, and di iſned from each othen, * 
from themſelves. The words are given up as 
nu not co be * in gur poet. 


| The 
thoughts | 


bo 1 nden zt 


'* thoughts are every where juſt, and wirhout chat 
falſe glare, which ſo oſten deceives the incautious 
reader into a judgment bun cool e 
. tion is apt to diſco yer. q 


He has certainly built upon 0 inte of | 
other men in moſt of his pieces (as Ovid, whom 
he reſembles in many particulars, did before him;) 
yet he had ſome of his on, as his Wife of 
ath's Tale, and the Cock and the. Fox. 
Our poet was too apt to run into ribaldry in 
ſeveral of his pieces, and that even to a degree 
of groſſneſs; in this we ſhall not pretend to ex- 
cuſe him, no, not even by urging the taſte of 
his times, the caſts of his characters, &c. &c. 
pretences which haye been too frequently made 
uſe of to excuſe 4 looſeneſs of morals, or inor- 
dinance of pen, in many of our modern writers. 
| However, as the laws of our country allow e- 
very culprit a hearing, we Will here beg leave to 
introduce Chaucer, to our readers. as pleading his 
own cauſe, and offering ſome excuſes for his 
faults, that will at che ſame. time afford an 
1 inſtance of this ancient bard's ſtile and manner, 
which was the delight of the age he lived in, 
however forgotten and' neglected he may at pre- 
ſeent lie h by the 110 of our modern 
— verſe: i 


| + VAL [614 3047 © dt 2 LIES N 
ä 21 e your hoard vile 488 510 
That ye ne arrete it nought my villain yx 55 | 
:. Thoughthat I plainly ſpeak in this e 101 
i writ n * "OY tit: don 336%! 
£310 $5342 Ne 


Tr ri 
Ne W [ſpeak ber words properly, 


For this ye knowen as well as T;. 
Who ſhall tellen a tale after a man 
His mote rehearſe as nigh as ever he can. 
ek z, of ic een i bis change 1 
All ſpeak he, never ſo rudely, ne large 
0 elſe he mote tellen his tale untrue, 
Or feine things, or find words ne F). | 
+ He may not ſpare, altho he were his brother, | . 
He mote as well ſay o word. as another, 4 
Chris ſpake himſelf. full broad in holy writ, - ny 
Feen 2 Pug Th 
” Plats ſaith, who ſo can him rede Cu? 
The words mote wary w__ he tho ded. ew 


11 e 1 


We haye here A, _ ſpecimen. of. Chaucer's $ 1 
guage, Which is ſo obſalete, that his ſenſe is 
ſcarce to be underſtood. ; ; and you have likewiſe 
more than one inſtance. of. the inequality of his 
numbers. Vet many of his verſes confiſt of ten 
ſyllables, and the words, not much behind our 
Preſent Engliſh. As. for inſtance, theſe two lines 
in the deſcription of the Carpenter's Wen | 


5 1 ſhe Was, as is a jolly colt, herr 
1 N as a maſt, and upright as a bolt, Eh 


"This Pad ey Engliſh ane l ä 
Was to the French. He died in the year 1400, 
and lies i in Weſtminſter Abbey, where there is 


1 ſaid to eee 
e Nun wow 7 
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N This a poet was born at Oundle in 
| Northamptonſhire, in the year 1631. His cha- 
racter as a poet is too well known to need An 
illuſtration here. His memory will be ever dear 
to all lovers -w. heyy — fv Nied 
ein %%. 1 | 
This: author es but a er Kei in the 
claſs of fabuliſts, having nothing of his own in 
this ſpecies of writing; but he has ſo improved 
and embelliſhed ; one of our, moſt eſteemed old 
authors. in this way (I mean Chaucer): by tran- 
. lating him into modern verſe, that he ſeems in 
ſome meafure entitled to the honour of the pieces 


dae has thus reſcued from the ruſt of time and 


barbariſm. And, indeed, the great La Fontaine 


_ himiſelf, chat prince of "modern apologue, is 


' ſtrictly ſpeaking little more than a copyiſt from 
Boccaccio Bandello, and other Italian writers ; 
but then he has ſo copied, that theſe originals ap- 
pear more charming, more ſtriking, and with 
greater elegance in his narration than an ſever 
would have done in their native dreſs. His 
manner gives a new life and air to the ſtories. 
In this' he may be compared to à priſm, which, 
receiving one ſimple ray of light, ſo varies and 
diverſiſies it, as to form the moſt beautiful and 
pleaſing aſſemblage of lights and ſhades. Mr. 
Dryden, to uſe his own words, has not tied him- 
felf to 2 literal tranſlation; but has often mM. 
TINT. | 


r LITERATURE. 
ted what he judged neceſſary, or not of dignity 
enough to appear in company of better thoughts, 
adding at times ſuch of his own as he thought 
_ requiſite to give a new luſtre to his author, con- 


fined by the 'indigerice of words in the age he 


lived in. And to this I was the more em- 
<« boldened (adds be) becaule, if I may be per- 
« mitted to ſay it of myſelf, 1 found I had a 
e ſoul congenial to his, and that I had en 
* converſant i in the ſame ſtudies,” FIR.4 6.9 
The fables he has tiwis rendered (out of hs 
old Engliſh) are, Palemon and Areite, or the 
Knight's Tale; the Cock and the Fox, or the 
Tale of the Nun's Prieſt; the Wife of Bath's 
Tale; and the Flower and the Leaf, | 
We ſhall preſent our readers with an extract 
from the ſecond of theſe, as a ſpecimen of the 
ſtile and numbers of this author, and to afford 
them the ,nacans; of judging of the juſtneſs of the 
copy. he has made, by a compariſon with his 
original, which nere ge: ee e-, in 
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The cs 0 K and che Fox: 350 
| by 2 | As write by Cravcrn,” 3 Hob 


"070 2 ein 
8 moore. fomedele iſtepe i in age, : Uh | 
Was whilom dwelling in a poore —Y 
Y Beſide a . groue, ſtonding in » dale : 1 
> . 3 

T yerde the bad, encloſed Wt about | 
f Wi dickes, and dey dicched withiour 2 n. 5 
Ins which ſhe had a cocke hight: — P's, 
In all the land of crowing nas his pere: 
His voice was merier than the mery orgoa. 164 bo 

On maſſe daies that in the churches-gon; | 
Well feerer was his crowing in his ſoge als. l 

Than is a clocke, or in an abbey an orloge : be. 

By nature he knew ech alſencion Ss I. 


4 


Of the equinoctiall in che toun; ., SI 
For when degrees xv. were 1 = IE 2 
"Than crew he, that it might a6t by amended. 
fis come was redder than the fine corall, - (13 
1 — 83 as it had be à caſtell wal! 
His bill was blacke, as any jet it ſhone ; a 
Like aſure were his legges and his tone: A e 
His nailes whiter than the lilly loure, : 
And like the burned gold was his colour. 
This gentle cocke, had in governaunce 
| seven kennes, to done his pleſaunce; | % | 
Which were his fiſters and his paramours | 
And wonder like to him, as of coloursz, 
Of which the fayreſt hewed in the throte 
Was called fair damoſell Partelote : 
He fethered her a hundred times a day, - 


And ſhe him pleſeth, all tmat ever ths may ; 


ö * 


Curteis 
” 


or 1 1478. we 26s 


Curteis the was, diſerete, Hand debonaire, bissig ei 
And compenable, and bare berlelle , Ne 
Sens the time that ſhe was ſevenight old; beat 
That troelich,/ſhe hath the hert 1 EL wal 
Of Chaunteclere, loking in every lith, © 10508 5 
He loveth her ſs, that well was im bea 120 10 
But ſuch a joy it was: to here him ng. 507 | 
When the bright ſunne gan to e a oT 
In ſwete acord, my leſe is ferre in lenqHmſꝶ 292 B 
And it ſo fell, that in the AaW ang 
As Chaunteclere, among Ris wives ars danse 
Sat on his perch Ger as in the al;: 
And next him fat his faire Pertelote, 49v2wt yas zn. 1 
This Chaunteclere gan to grone in histhroteg NE 
As a man in his dreme is drenched ſore; bits acl A 
And han thut Pertelot. thus herd him un St 
She was agaſt; and ſald, hert ene 22 yy 
What eyleth you, to grons in this: manere?. nat 
Ve be a very ſleper, fie, for amm: ” 
And he anſwert thus, by God, e I e) 
1 pray you, that you take it not in grefe, T0 boy fas 1 
By God, — "Þwiein foh aiſchiete; |: 1, 
Right now, that yet mine hert is ſore afright; To 
Now, God (qd. be) my ſweven retch aright, 
And Kepe my boch out of foule priſoun z: 
Me mette, that I romed up and doun zag 10 
7 Within our yerd, where 1 ſaw a beeſt ud 921 28 . N 
Was like an hound; and would have made areeſt 
1 Upon my body, and would have had me deed ; 5 A 1041 | 
His colour was hetwixt yelow and ved; 16 
And tipped was his taile, and both his eeras 
With black, unlike the remnant of his, beeres ; _—_— 
7 ſnout ſmall, with glowingreyen wer, pa! 4 
Yeaſor his-loke, almoſt for feare:Edeye, ....-) 
bin N | This 


4,9, 
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266 TAE urn noir 
This cauſeth me my groniag dontleſſe, "Te 
Away (gd. ſhe) fie, dor Hane, hens... 5 Lo 
Alas (qd. ſhe) for by God above, be 
Now have ye loſt my hert, and all my bene, | 
R 3 2 I 
For certes, what 10 ann mama fanh 4, winl 
We all deſire, if that it wight be, og 40 er 
To have huſbonds, hardy, wife and ite, e 


And ſecrete, and no nigard, ß 
Ne him that is aga of every tele: j * 
Ne none avantour, by that God above, 4 
Now durſt ye ſay for ſhame, unto your love, f mo 12" 
That any ſweven might make you aſerd ? 2 b. 
Have nr ben. 2 dr 


Nothing but vanite, God wotte, in — =f ugg 1% Db: 
Spweuens ben engendred ef e, fer * 
And of ſume, and:of compleciens; Baton an 
When humours ben to habundant ina wise, 
Certes this dreme which ye have met e N 
I tell you trouth,” ye may truſt me, 
Cometh of ſuperfluite, and een od v. 
Which cauſe folke to drede in her drem6s, won 3d. 
Of arowes, and of fire with reed-lemes, - 
Of reed beeſtes, that woll hem bite, Wü n 
Of conteke, and of waſpes ad Ks; e 
Right as the humour of melaneoly,: 6: ö nid 
Cauſeth many a man in flepe to cry, 4 ok vali! &£ 
For fere of great bulles, and dern bitt. Net 46 
Or els that blacke divels woll hem tak dd 
Of other humour could I tell alſo. a "4 
That werke a man in ſlepe much Wo; + wild 1; 
But I wol paſſe, as lightly av T can 
o Caton, hich bar yas fo wiſe man, q 94 


4 * 
1 


or ir AA 
Said he not thus, do not force of dremes.” ol; 1 


9 | * oh © WB * FS 4@ 3:07 


Madame (qd. he) gramercy of our lots,” | 


But natheleſſe, as touching dan Caton, - 


That of wiſdom hath ſo great renoung”'' 


Though he bade no dreemes for to 18 wy 
By God, men may in olde bookes rede; 


: — 
70 7 
et 
LETFY 
4 
* 

OJ þ 


Of many a man; more of auctoritie, 20018 = 11 


Than ever Caton was, ſo mote 1 thee; our i 4 


That all er re -:15rigt 970 


And have well ſounde by experience, 

That dremes ben fignifications,, 

an wel uy, joye, 2508 tribulations. ld 4 8 
N * en „ 5 n x 


kia wit the, word: he flewe. doun fro th dee, 
For it was day, and æke the hennes all, 

And with a chuck, began hem far to r 

For he had found a corne lay i in the . 
Royall he was, 'and no more aferde ; | 
He feddred Pertelot twentie time, 
And tradde her eke as oſt, er ĩt was prime: 

He loketh as it were a grimme lioun, 

And on his toes he romed up and doun; 


„ 


AY TJ $71 10 


. ! 12 
Alen 10 


Him deined not to ſet his fete to the gtounde, 


* 
- Of % & 


i He chucked, whan eee ag 


And to him than ran his wives all, 10 5 


As royall as a prince in his hall. 
Leave I this Chaunticleer in his paſture, 
And after woll I tell of his adventure. © 
Madame Pertelot, my worldes blifſe, - 
Herken how theſe bliſsful'birdes ſing, 

And ſee the freſh floures how they ſpring ; 

Full is mine hert of revel and ſolas, 

"A — him fell a * caas; 
5 


266 THE, PRINCIPLES, 17705 
For ever the latter ende of joyeis,wo, . 
God wote, worldly joy is ſoone ago 15 ; * 4. 
Añd if a rethore could faire endite, '- | . Us | ) 22uaheV 
He in a chronicle might ſafely write, 800 pans thaw 310 
As for a ſoveraine, 0; abiliae, : 1 abad 8 

179 ne 9 druo: 

A col fox (ful of leight and iniqu nad: n bo 
That in the groue had: 2t 697 nh uns: „ Mam 0 5 
By high imagination aſorne caſte, e 
The ſame night, through the beligebeatte; > 232} " n 
Into the yerde, there Chaunteclére the faire, 
Was wont ard eke his wives to fepai tee 
And in a bedde of wortes ſtill he lay, * 0 
Til it was paſſed undren of the daß N 
Waiting his time, ee png [t dive ao; 
As gladly done theſe homicides:all * 5 1 es 11 
That in Wannen 2a „ i bot. 
* a *I 925 e e A b 
Faire i in 1 Ge 1 merely. 1 large! 
Lieth Pertelot, and all her ſiſters b, 
Ayenſt the ſunne, and Chaunteclere flo fre; | a 11. Nan 
Song merier, than the eber ſe; 1211 
For Phiſiologus ſaith utterly, 40104 7 pou rg ba / 
How that they ſingen well * merely, „ eodſab aun! 
And ſo befell as he caſt his ee 
Among the wortes on a butterfli e: 0. 
He was ware of the foxe that laie a lose. 

Nothing than lit him for to ero wee: 3 1 
But eryed, cocke, cocke, and up debe. 5 ne 
As one that was affraide in his hert; ok IL 
For naturally beaſts deſireth to fliese vrt pl 
Fro her contrarie, if he may it ſee; dir wes bat, 
Tho he never erſt had ſeen it with bis 88 * 4 is 7 
This Chaunteclere, when he gan him eſpie; 72 


- 


11 os LITERATYAE: 
He would have fled,” but the foxe anone, 
Said, gentle fir; alas, what woll ye dune? 
Be ye affrayd of the, that am your kde: Lin 
Now certes, I yvere worle than a fende, 4 g 
If I to you would Harme, or villanie,' 
I am Oe NNE. 125 * * 
But, truely, the cauſe of er ge 4 
Was onely to here howe ye fing, ; as | 8 
For ſothly ye have as mery a {HINT 97 268 36 
As any angell hath; that is in heb enn 
Therewich ye have of muſicke e VIS 4b 
- Than had Boece, or any that can fſingg z 
My lorde, your father, God his ſoule bleſſe, 1 
And eke your mother of her gentelneſſe; is 1395 8 
Have in my houſe ben, to my great eaſe, 
And certes fir, full fain wouſd I you pleaſe. 


But for ſpeken of ſinging. I woll ey 
So mote I broken wel mine eyen wer, 
Save you, ne herde I never man A 
As did your father in the morning; ibis 
Certes it was of herte, all that he g-. FO h 


And for to make his voice more ſtrong, . 
He would ſo pain him, .that with both his gen 1 
He muſt winke, ſo loude he muſt efien; + We TIPY 4 
And ſtonden on his tiptoes therwithall, 1 
And ſtretch forth his neck, long and bel jo 
And eke he was of ſuch diſcretion n 
That there was no man in no region, cave} A. 
That him in ſong or wiſdome might paſt n 
I have wel redde dan Burnel the aſſe, e 
Among his verſes, how that there \ was a ecke. at 
For that a prieſtes fotine gaye a knocke 
Upon his legges, while he was yong and nice, 46: 
He made him 57 to. leſe his benefice, * 244944 51434 
N 41 12 ; EV. 5 B 


© © Redeth Ecclefin b ee 


%% "we HIT. 

| e ſon, . ; FR) 199% 2 5 
Betwixt the wWiſdome and diſcrecion Sd of 
Of your father, and of his ſubtiltie, 22212 * p 
Now ſingech, 12 for ſaint charĩtie; 01 17 
Leet ſe, can ye you acer counerlae. e dan ma | 
. This Chaunteclere his wings 


So was he raviſhed-with-his faterie. 4 55 ae | 
Alas ye lordes, many a falſe flaterour —95 
Is in your eourte, and many ener, ma 


That pleaſe you well more, by my faith, 
Than he that ſathfaſtneſſe We _ 3 


Beware, ye lordes, ee ove MH 
{108 NE eee 

5 Stretching | his necke, and held his eyen Wer 

And gan to erowe loude ſor the nones, 

And dan Ruſſel the foxe ſtart up nee, 

And by the gorget hent Ohaunteclere, bit 
And on his backe, toward the wood „ 

6 For 5 there was: 98 him ſued. 


4 F 140 48 


Certes ſuck pr ne 
Has never of ladies'made, Ss Haw: 


Was won, and Pizrus with: l 

A e - | 
And ſlough him {as ſaieth Aneidos) | | 
As made all the hennes in the cloos, _ 
When they had loſte of Chaunteclere the FANG a 

But ſoverainly dame Pertelot ſhright, _ 
Well louder ue did Haſdruballes wife, 
Whan that her huſbond hath loſt his life; 
And that the Romaines had brent Cartage, 


2 was ſo full of tormentand of * . 
| That 


| OF LITERAMT U/R: Bi \274 
That wilfully into the fire he ſterte, De) 2646 
And brent herſelfe, with a Redfaſt herte./ , * 

The ſely widowe, and her * 3 
Herde the hennes crie and make WW 
And out: at the dorei ſlerte they anon, 
And ſaw the foxe towarde the wood;gon, | | q en 
And bare upon his hackethe r rh 1 
And cried out, harm and e, ade aid” 
Aha the ſoxe, and after him they ran. 


# 4 


And eke with ſtaves, many another-m ang. 1 
Ran Coll our dogge, Talbot, and eke „ . 
And Malkin, with her diſtaffe in her honde, 
Ran cowe and calfe, and eke the verie hogyes, 
For they ſo ſore aferde were of the dogges; 
And ſhovting of men, and of women eke, | 
They ran ſo, her hert thought to breke?: 
They vos as fences do 1 In hell. fry 775 5 % 
1 de ene MELT 
The hope and the pride bf Hereneiny, © 
This cocke that laie pon the fpxe'backe, ; 
In all his drede dd tie Wie — 
And ſaied, fir, if I werk as % 
vet ſhould I ſale; dd Wife God help me 04 ats! 
Tourneth ayen, ye proud-churles all, n 
A very peſlilehee upon you Fall ; n 
Now I am come unte this wood fide, | | 
Maugre your hed, the cocke ſhall here abide; N 
& woll him eat in fach, und that andn. rn 
The foxe anſwered, in faith it ſhal be Mel ' 
And as he ſpake the worde, all ſodainly, 
This cocke brake from his mouth deliyerly ; - 
And high upon a tree he flewe anon; 
And whan the foxe ſaw that he was gon, 
N4 . 
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| Alas (qd. he) O ; ee a 1 ; Alas! Mis“ * 24 * 
1 have (q4. he) abe to you * 5 5 93190 3 1 # f. 
Ia as muell 80 1 Mae Johr aferde,:? , 
When I you hent, und brought ont of y6 as; Tab. l 
But, fir, I did it nt in e 5 85 “ 
Come doun, and I mal tel you what 1 ment; t af 
I ſhal you ſay ſothe, God helpe te o. Sue Bale 
Nay, than (ꝗd. he 1 fre we ug both twꝗwwuw: : 
And, brit, 1 ſhrewe myſelf,” both blood and bones,” * 
If thou de me ofter than ones, | 106 * » agg 
Thou'ſhalt no more with thy fatter gb 44, b3>5 4008 
Doe me fing with a winking ere; 21 a po mo | 1 ee 
For he that winketh, when he ſhould ſee, eee * 4 
All wilfully, God, Tet him never ther. 
Naie (qd. the foxe) but God geve bim PS... 
That is ſo indiſcrete of governaunce z.. rr 
That jangleth, whan that he mould have] Pecs, . 
Lo, ſuch it is for to be recheles eee 
And negligent, and truſt on flateerie. . Poke ann oy: 
But ye that hold this tale a lie, enen 
As of a foxe, of a cocke,, n bb mo 2 
Taketh the moralitie good men. bd 5 
For ſaint Poule ſaieth, all that written i % 
To our doctrine it is writen xwis, 
Taketh the frute, and let the chalfe, be un. 
Now, good God, if that be thy Wil, 
As ſaieth my lorde, ſo make us all good wen, | 
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The Coor ae the Fo'x: bt 


1 
_ + 5 Do by! 13 54:3 


As written by Dn vpB... | 466 $64 


H E RE liy'd, as authors tell, in days of Lore, 
A widow ſomewhat old and very PAs: * 
Deep i in a cell her cottage lonely ſtood, 


Lt i541 

Well thatch'd, and aner covert of a wood.” 5459 

oy * , * £4 „ hight; * 
$4 * "a . 'S 1 : 'S ih 97 Wos 8. & 


Wiebin this homeſtead liv'd without a n 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer; e ee 


(Chanticlaor.) This is er es arhaments 
of a narration, where an image is conveyed in a 
ſingle word. The term Chanticleer, the ſhrill 
or clear ſinging bird ;—admirably. well expreſſing 
the peculiar Ks We of ** hero A the piece, 
in this accompliſhment... 


So hight our cock, whoſe ſt 40 re 
The very notes of organs at the maſs. 

High was his comb, and coral- red withal, ale 
In dents embattled like a caſtle Wall ß 
His bill was raven · black, and ſhone like jet. 
Blue were his legs, and orient were his feet: 
White were his nails, like filver to behold, 


bf F 
. £2 


; Nair 


His body glittering like the burniſt'd' geld. EAN 


This gentle cock ſor ſolace of his liſe, t: 0 
Six miſſes had, beſides his lawful wife ; | 
Scandal that ſpares no king, tho” ne ſo ad, y | 
Says, they were all of his own fleſh and blood. 
But paſſing this, as from our tale apart. 
rn ſovereign of his Heart; 


Ns Ardent | 


4 


% 
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Ardent in love, outragious in his play; 

He feathered her an hundred times a day.” 

She was his anly joy, and he her pride, 

She, when he walk'd, went picking by his Side - Bb 
If fpurning up the ground, he found a corn, 

The tribute in his bill to her was borne. 

It happ'd that percbing on the patlor- beam, 

Amidſt his wiyes, he had a deadly dream; © 

Dame Partlet ever neareſt to his fide | 

Heard him make piteous moan, and ſore aghaſt, 


She peck d, and pull'd, and waken'd him at laſt. 


Dear heart, ſays ſhe, you groan fince morning li ht, 
eee your noble ſpright. 


(Noble ſoright) The hen addreſſes the cock in 
FR Place, as if he was a perſon of great impor- 
. tance; Which forms“ an agreeable figure in the 
ſtile. And we ſhall accordingly find in the courſe 


of the fable, that he deems win an 1 * 


no ſmall conſequence. 5:7 e 


| And, adam, well T might, ſaid Chan, Fei 
Never was Shrovetide cock in ſuch a fear. At i 


 (Shrowetille cock) Is a good alluſion,” nnd: ty 
expreſſive of the Punze en then n 


Ev'n Rill aden oper in a ſweat; - 
My princely ſenſes not recover d 70. 


(My Prineely fene) Seignior Tat be- 4 
gins already to dignify himſelf; he will, preſerve | 
0 . e pee ne u pi 


* 
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Kidd! MiiſicT'Hoattl within thy troubled break, ; 
A 75 our yart Ifaw'a murd'rous beat,” 8 


That on my body would have made arreſt.” 


Wich waking eyes I ne'er beheld his allow, - 43. 
His &lour was betwixt a red and yellow; ' 

Tipp't Was his tail, aud both his prickling _ A 
With black; and much unlike his other hairs. 


The reſt in ſhape a beagle's Whelp throughout, 


With broader forehead, and a harper ſnoujt; A 
Deep in his Front were ſunk his glowing xa ca - u 
Bethinks 1 yet behbld hin with furprize: 4 

Now, fye, for ame, quo' he, by heav'n abore 
Thou haſt for ever loft ta) lady's love," © © 


If aught from fearful dreams may 1 
They ſignify a a cock of dunghill kind. 

All dreams; 48 in did Galen T have read, 
Are from repletion' and complexion bred; 
From riſing fumes of indigeſted food, fs 
And noxious humors that infeſt the blood. 1 
Cuholer a duſt congeals our blood with . g 
Then blaeclr bulls tofs us, and black devils tear; 

Ir ſanguine, wry dreams, aloft we bound. 
With rheums oppreſvd, we ſinke in rivers.drown' d; 
More I could fay, but thus eoncludes my e 
The dominating humor makes the 3 

Cato was in his time accounted wiſe, 
And he condemns them all for empty lies. 


(Cato was in his time, &c.) This Gi we the 
followings preſent. us with fine. inſtances of the 
ſprightiy and entertaining ſtile of this author; 
and of humorous alluſions, producing images ſe- 
| ious or comic, with the matter of the fable. It 

is likewiſe an __ 3 on thoſe pedantic , 


— * 
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Tits, who ate for ever puzzling 1 their OWN 
and deafening their hearers with lear; a realopings 
upon the mal Ginza) circumſtances. 5 eiii 
iD r 
Madam, — he, grammerey for your care, 
But Cato, whom you quoted, you might ſpare. .. | 5 T 
'Tis true, a wiſe and worthy man he ſeems, har 
And, as you ſay, gave no. belief to dem), 
But other, men of more authority, 610 4331 
And by immortal pow'rs, as wiſe as he, 
| Maintain with ſounder ſenſe, that dreams r= gl 
For Homer plaioly ſays, they come from God; 
Nor Cato ſaid it, but ſome idle ſool, tal 
Impos'd 08. Cato's n boys * ſchool, 


9 od 3:4 h 


4 


4 Much more I 3 which Teens to „ bi 
For, ſee, the ruddy day begins to break 3. 105 qt 447 
Let this ſuffice, that plaioly: I foreſee, C > 1 17 14 
r dream was bad, and bades adverſity. 


PE * NS: :# | 
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1 laid, and downward flew 888 . 
Then crowing. clapp d his wings; ee 
To cluck his wives together in the hall. 4505 4579 
By this the widow had unbarr'd the door, - RAR 
And Chanticleer went ſtrutting out heſore: 
With royal _ and with, heart ſo light, 096.) 
As ſhew'd. he ſcorn'd the viſions of the night. 
Then tyraing to to dame Partlet, ſee, my Be.) 
How it nature has adorn'd the year; K 
How the pale primroſe, and blue violet my = 
And birds effiy their chrovts diſus d tofig 3 7 |! 
All theſe are ours, and I with pleaſure ſee,” 'v 
Man ne W and ping mes 1 hob 
FFF t It . An 
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An unfledg'd creature, of a lumpith frame, 1 
Endu'd with fewer particles of flame: wo r 
Our dame ſets cowefing by the — bey et) 
I draw freſh air, and nature's Works r 555K 
And e'en this day, in more delight — n 
Than ſince 1 was an egg Lever found. enn avs, 


* TY 2 0 


(Then turning to dame Partlet, ) There cannot be 
a more noble lecture of morality; nor a finer fa- 
tyr on vanity and-ſelf-ſufficiency;'-than' we meet 
within the 19 following lines. Ho beautiful a 
picture has the poet drawn of the abſurd and arro- 


gant thoughts which men are ſo apt to entertain 


of their own importance in the creation; as that 
the ſtars in the firmament, and all thie glories of 
nature, were created bly to 12 their s, 
* amuſe their i - imaginations, IRE pgs 


The time haledttis, 'when Chintlitkder Müll wee 
His words unſaid, and hate his boaſted bliſs © 
The creſted bird ſhall by experience Know. ' 0 
Jove made not him his maſter piece below 3 85 3 | 
And learn the latter end of ey is woe: add) NDS» 
The veſſel of his 'blifsto dregs is run, tw. 
And heav'n will have him tafte his other . 
A fox full-fraught with ſeeming ſanctity, eff 
That fear d an dn, dot Uke the Devil would lie; 


: 4 A fox ; full-fraught. ) Thee entry or front appear- 
ancc of the ſox is made here in the true ſpirit of 
fable, and conveys the moſt lively idea of the 
manners, ene, as exterior ny of this 

eee HR of e, een 
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This ous en det N % var Muhs 1 
. dehnb tu 
And in his high imagination caſt, 5 s an ward | 
By ſtratagem/t0:gratify his casts br 
Yet fearing to da ſora within g.he. Ya 
Of colworts he conceal'd his wily head; 
There ſkulk'd till afternoon, and unte Gir, 
r S0 3 
Now lay ma am Partlet baſking-in the un, 9. 107 
| Breaſt-bigh in ſand ;- her Gitars in 3 N 
Enjoy'd the beams above, aud Warm below s 
The Cock that ever of his Geſh; was free, 
Sang merrier than the mermaid in the ſea; . . 
And ſo befel, chat as he caſt his 9 Ip alt 2 
Among the col wort on 8 b 


He ſaw falſe Reynard, where Wirkt, 3 


I need not ſweat he had no Ht to crow; 

Bat cry'd, cock, code, and — 
As ſore Aiſmay id, and; frightzd.at nie eat. 
For birds and beaſts, inform'd by —— + 
Kinde oppoſite to them, and fly their ſoe abu: es 

80 Chanticlees,; Who never ſaw a fr., al ba { 
Yet ſhunn'd- him, as a ſailor ham the rocks-.. * 4.47" 

But the: falſe loon, WhO could not work his will 
By open force, emplay'd mana A 


1 hope, my lord. ſaid be; :don'rofiend, | | | Po 
. Are you afraidof me, thor am your fend; *Y 
0 11 TOKENS: I 2- »{ 1 Wonne. 
Ie ener 


js this-exontium to the ſuoech of the fox.; —.— 


| leſs than this humility in his approach and addreſs, 
together with the ſeaſoning of flattery; and air 
* conſequence, reflected on — by giv- 


0 4 F 
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ing him khe title of my lord! could have been ſup- 

poled capable of reconciling the cock to the leaſt 
conference with a creature, whoſe appearance an- 
ſwered ſo exact to the image that had filled him 
with ſuch apprehenſions in his dream the night be- 
fore. The Poet appears to have been fully ſenſible 


of this, and has with en e ex- 
jgence of the ſubject. | 


I were a beal, indeed, eee 
I who have lov'd and deren you ſo long 3 p 
Stay, gentle Sir, nor take a falſe algem, N 
For, on my ſoul, I never meant you harm: | 
JLcome no ſpy, nor as a-traitor:preſes,, | | 
To learn the ſecrets of your loft receſs; = 
Far be from Reynard, ſo prophane a thought, 
But by the ſweetneſs of your voice was -— 
For az I bill my beads, by chance I heard. 
_ "The ſong as of av angel inthe yard: 
A fong that would have charm'd iiafernal Gods, 
And baniſh'd horror from their dark abodes ; 


Had Orpheus ſung it tothe nether ſphere, g Y 


So much the'hymn had — — We 
The wife had been detain'd, tokeepthehuſband there. 

Mi lord, your fire familiarly I knew, 

A peer deferving fuch a ſon as you; 

He, with your lady-mother (whom FOOTY 

Has often grac'd my houſe, — 8 
To view his living features does me good, 

| For I am your poor neighbour in the wood, | 

An in my cottage ſhould be proud to fee, | 

Tue warthy heir of my friend's 7 
Now, fing, my lord, if not fos love of me, 1 

| A 


A 


* 
241 
* 
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Make hills, and dales, and earth, and heav' n rejoice 
And emulate your father's. angel voice. f 
The Cock was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak ſo fair, ” 
And proud belide, as ſolar people are 
Nor could the treaſon from the truth wy. ie 
So was he raviſhed with his flattery; Aire 
Gi ud lin acre eee eee . 
He had a high opinion of himſelf, * 1 2 
Tho' ſickly, tender, and not large of limb, 
Concluding all the world was made for him. 


* 
94 © £916), 


(The ceckwellplerſet)-The arttuband well turned. 
flattery of the fox has now had its deſired effect. 
8 reſtling about, and ſcaree able to con- 


tain himſelf, ſo wrapped up is he in the opinion 
of his own merit, lies Whölly at the mercy of 


the ſly ſeducer. We have 4 fine picture of human 
nature preſented us in the character of the 
cock; imbecility of body and of mind could not 
convince this little vain der of his own inſignifi- 


cance, and the little title he had to the extrava- 


gant encomiums laviſhed on him by the fox. The 
application ID TOP Ran =_ 
met isi ann 1 aeg 


Le Princes, Tais'd by Poets to the Gods,” 
And Alexander'd up in lying odes, 8 21 | by 
Believe nor ev'ry.flatt'ring knave's report. 
Tran s inany a Reynard lurking in the court. 92 
This Chanticleer, of whom. the tory fings,.. 7 TT _ 
Stood high upon his toes, and clapp'd his wings 3 
Then fretch'a his neck, and wink d with both his eyes, 


— * ſought * eee bit e . 
ade e ett aan 


* 
Wh 
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But while ke pain d himfelf, to. raiſe his note, 
Falſe Reynard ruſh'd, and caught him by the threat 
Then bn his back he laid the precious W 
And ſought his wonted ſhelter in the WW d. 
Not louder cries when Ilium was in flames, 
Were ſent to Heav'n by woful Trojan dumes: | 
When, Pyrrhus toſs'd on high his burniſfi'd Vlad, . 
And offet d Priam to his father's hade, 6} 3 | 
Than for the cock, the Widow d poultry he | a 
Fair Partlet firſt, when he was born from fight, 
With ſovereign ſhrieks bewail'd her captive knight; || 
Far louder than the Carthaginian wife. 
When Aſdrubal ber huſband loſt his . 


(Not louder cries uber lies) Wb 4 
fund of elegant jirony in this alluſion, N ” 
no ſmall part of the embelliſhment of fable. . 


- — 


The fox, wicked fox wisallthe ory... Heth 
| Out from his bead ran ev'ry neighbour nigh, - $54 
The vicar firſt; and after him the crew. 
Wirh forks and faves the felon to. purſue ; 141% 1 * * 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot wirh 1 124” 
And Malkin, Wich her diſtaff in her hand-. 
Ran cow and' calf, peer ger (org AS 00 
In paaie terör of parſuliig dogs enn of 
With many a dreadful grunt, and doleful edt * 
Poor ſwine, neee 
The ſhontt of wen; the women in diſmay, 935 
With Qricks augnient he inert the %. ont | 


" (Terror of the day) Theſe twelve Wee 5 
very humorous and natural deſeription of a village 
fright'; che painting 1s ene 8 
* 12 JEW" ein 016515 {Th TTY Myc manner * 


— « UF: 
121294 s 1 
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manger tranſported ir into the midif of the Kutry | 
and confuſion, and hear the ſqueaking 80 * 


b cackling of th geeſe, &c. gel 


But . een 
And when they leaſt expect it turn the dice. 
be captive cock, who ſcarce could draw * h 
And lay within the very jaws of deaths .:. _-- 


Yet in this agony. his fancy wrought, .. | fo 
And fear ſupply'd him wich this happy oY 1 
Your's is the prize, victorious prince, ſaid be, 
The vicar my defeat, and all the village lee: 4 2 % 
Enjoy your friendly fortune while you may, 4 

And bid the churls that evvy you the prey, 

Call back their mungril curs, and. ceaſe their oy. 
See, fools, the thelter of the wood is nigh, . 
And Chanticleer, in your deſpight ſhall die. i 
He ſhall be plack'd and vaten tö the bone 1 

'Tis well advisd, in faith, it ſnall — 00 
This Reynard ſaid, but at the word he poke, 
The pris 'ner with a ſpring from priſen broke 3... 
Then ſtretch'd-his feather d fans with all kiaamght, . 
And to the neighb reg ample-wing/d;his flight: 

Whom when che traitor ſafe on, .tree-baheld, .. > . 
He curs'd the gods irh hem god from. Ker a] 

Yet deen debe 888 0 Bowe. i & (asm £116; 
Renews th'aſfavlt, and. his laſt bat y tries. $411 fe 100”: 

Tho I, ſad hes did meter jn thought fend. 


How juſtly may my lord ſuſpe his friend +! A} £237 7 


(pe, lu friend) The treachetens fox: once 
more fries: the power of his; former arts; but 
Ohamticleersis' too well ãnſtructod by ddar;hought 


Experience, how GO it is to yur too eaſy 
| a belief 


? 


— — n 
———_—c=_z_—=__——- — 


* — 
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a dellef to the ſmooth ſtrains of flattery. We Have 
here wt the ſame time an example, how far 4 long 
courſe of indulgence in any one Vice, rears it at 
length into an inſuperable babitude; not that the 
late failure of his attempt, tho obvious to the 
eyes of the whole village, and dearly felt by the 
cock, could hinder. the impudent fox, from hav- 
ing recburſe to the very ſtrains with which he be- 
gan his firſt deceptive harangue; and addreſſes the 
cock with the greateſt ſeeming unconcern and 
 tranquility,-as if nothing had happened on bis 

fide, but mere acts of friendſhip and e 


 Th'appearance was againſt me, I confeſs, - 
' Who fee eemingly have put you in diſtreſs 

Tho' Heav'n can witneſs I'd no bad intent; g+ 

* - o - * 3 

J practis d it to make you taſte your cheer 

Wich double pleaſure, fitſt prepar'd by ſeur : 
So loyal ſubjets often ſerve their prince, _ 1 8 


IM * 
— 


r 2 BE 


Force d (for his good) to ſeetning violence, 
Vet mean his ſacred perſon not the leaſt offence, 
Daſeend to help me, Jove, us you ſhall find, 
"Thar ard comes of no diſfembling kind 
Better, fir cock; let all contention ceaſe, 
1 Pnthee, come down,” and da venere, 
Abe, with'all wy foul, ſays Chanticleer, 
Bot, wich your favour, I will treat it here: 
And leaſt the truce with EY 
Fenn tee 
r The MOR AL. 
la mn, lain _y you th'effe&t may be. 
1 | 
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And learn beſides vf latrersto beware, 
6 Then moſt pernicious when they ſpeak moſt ſeg 
.The « cock and fox, the fool and knave imply, . JN 
The truth is moral, .tho? the tale a lie KS 
"Who ſpoke in parables 1 dare not ſay, _ * 
But, ſure, he knew it was a pleaſing way, | 5 
Sound ſenfe by plain err b N hs © po 
And in a heathen” Author'we may find. 
That pleaſure witch inſtruction ſhould be js, * 
"_ take the:corn and leave the chaff behind, wil 3 


* — 2 wh 


3 


"P 


The whole ftory fe yery W Wich 
this moral, which, is not far- fetch d, nor forced, 
but riſes immediately from the things themſelves ; 
we may ſay the very fame to e all the * 
We are * W fable. We 
eee „. = 
Els post nee we "ROW. Wee 4 
gant ſimplicity of La Fontaine, of any 'of - 
"out writers of fable; as the reader.may eaſily ſa- 

"tisfy himſelf,by comparing the ſeveral extracts we 
have taken from him i in the foregoing part of this 
Article, and placed along fide thoſe of the French 
poet. We ſhall therefore, content ourſelves with 
giving one of his fables, which will - ſerve to 
ſtrengthen this obſervation; it is the cook-maid, 
the turn · ſpit, and the ox'; in which he gives us a 
noble leſſon of content and refignation, in what- 
ever ſtation it has pleaſed the author of our being 
ts place us. It is Written with an eaſe and fami- 
| larity of Rile ſuited 0 the characters of N ſpeak- 
nan ers, 


or LITE 1 


ers, and may in every gelpect b be r ni 
ed piece of its Rn, * 177 * A 87 vo " 5 201 1 > A 


* 


lv. *. 1 


The coox- 4 15, dhe Tu aer 17, and: 


r 


555 K e 4 $282 1 
e Tool po Mano 20 e El A 
\Onſider man in every ſphere, {ol 41 4 47 7 
Then tell me, is your 8 19275] 22 511 
'Tis murmur, diſcontent, diſtruſ tt,. 


* 


That makes you wretched · God is ju, 94) h ek 


I grant that hunger muſt be ſed, I 40 
That toil too, earns e eee ids 
What then ? thy wants e eee 2 901 * 
But ev'ry mortal feels his dum. 1 £204 e 


We're born a reſtleſs; yung tor pr erg, 


Shew me a happier man than ou. 1 b n bl 


The dinner muſt be dreſt at one, Am & 4 Dokl 
Where's this vexatious turn ſpit hank aL 31.4 ut KN 
Unleſs the fculking cur is caught. 


The fir-loin's ſpoil'd, and I'm in fault; nan . N. 


Thus ſaid (for ſure: you'll think it it, help ib e 


That I the Cook- maid b oaths eps (£1415 
With all the fury of a Coole, 


| 1 
1 80 

- 1 - = 
2212 7 FIN 18 I : 


Her cooler Kitchen, Nan forſock : 13444 19 424110 PLY 


The broom-ſtick o'er her head ſhe waves, 


She ſweats, ſhe ſtamps; ſhe nr ol bak 


The ſneaking cur before her flies 


She whiſtles, calls; fair ſpeech ſhe tries. nr a 
Theſe nought avail. Her ee 24 03.499" "ONT, 


The fiſt and cudgel threat by turns. 3649S} dag 
With haſty ſtrides ſhe preſſes near, ** 6 

| He TO * and hojls nn. 8 1 
ol 344 2h Was 


the Ox. cn l i e 2 


ad 785, TRYKCAPLES. 
Was ever cur ſo curs'd ? he cry'd 
What ſtat did at my birth prelide ? 


Am I for life by compact bound, ain edo eig 


0 tread the wheel's eternal mae" > 


% 1 r b'ts 68319 


/ 
9 
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122 flave.is half ſo mean and baſe. 
| Had fate a kinder lot aflign'd, 


And form'd me of the ſap-· dog kin, 


I then in higher life employ?dg/o . 


IJ. 
Ya. 


HO” % 


Had indolence and eaſs-enjoy'd, lr </ 


And like a gentleman careſt, 


Or were I ſprung e e ee 
Were his ſagacious noſtrib mine. 
By me their never. exring guide, 
From wood and plain their feaſti fupply's;”/ 
Knights, ſquires attendant on my pace, 

Had ſhar'd the pleaſures of the chace. 
-  Endu'd with native ſtrength and fire, 
Why call'd I not the lion fire? - 
A lion l ſuch mean ————— 
Why was I not of woman born? 


#7 
7 
Fd 
145 1 *># 5 . 


adam. 
Had ny) eee „% % em 34. 


e "a 


fy, 


R 6 


Who dares with reaſon's pow .f 
| | On ee — 82 2 1 | 


To him all creatures tribute pays * 


And luxury imploys his day. der e 


An Ox by chance o erheard hismoan, 
And thus rebuk d the lazy drone. 
Daria you em partial e ek. 63 14 
How kind's your lot, 
Decreed to toil, the barb'rous knife 
Hath ſever'd me from ſocial life, * 
Urg'd by the ſtimulating goad, 
J 1 cumb ' rous waggon's load + ö 


com par d with mine! 


' " . 
"ns 2 . — „ * 
z * 1 44 


1 * 
Tt 1 
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"Tis wine to tame the ſtubborn TATE 
Break the fliff ſoil, and houſe the grain 


Nies At 6 | 


The-various labours of the year ;: 5 1 eB 46 1 47 
But then;conkder, that one d 
(Perhaps che hour's not far away), ei ttt it? 11 18 * 
Nou, by the davies of your pet, 0316614 973 
Ne ee e. bie £560 
And for reward, ſhall Nate ihe e... 
I mean, ſhall pitk my bones at leaſt, dad aro O97 TSR 

Till now, the aſtoniſh'd out replies, dan Fi, 
I look d on all with envigus eyes. =» 2 
How falſe we judge by what appears, | 7 
All creatures feel their ſew fal cares,” 2) |) 


If thus Dy ir mighty beaſt complains, : Wa 
+pains'; J 120%; {KO 


Perhaps man knows ſuperior T 
Let etivy then no mere tor ment.. 
Think on the Ox, and learn content. teils 
Thus ſaid, cloſe followieg at her heel „ 1 
Wan dbb en —— te Ag. 10g 
2) „en DE, oli all < Nan 2d 203 a038fb ibs 00 


SECOND e a! 
2 1 "Of jane) ee mofing ow L 


E. have. naw. ſeen. narrative poetry in it's 
loweſt and moſt inconſiderable kind, viz. 
fable, Here we ſhall. find it. riſe ſome degrees. 
The lamb,” the ox, and the goat, no longer o- 
cupy the ſcene, but give place to goatherds and 
ſhepherds, who entertain each other with their 
own concerns, and the things which they ſee a- 
round. the. . Fable ſhewed us mankind under 


the 8 of animals. Jr the _ 2 off, 
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Vet I without amarmyye bean bone 
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ne judges moſt 


1 only e 


traction. 19 


= 41115 46 
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8 f and err laid aſide; TD ruth 3thelf appears Pure 


and undiſguiſed ; and if allegory does now and 


then appear, it is more the effect of the artiſt'ʒ 
ſxill, than any obligation impoſed on him by his 


art; which, in this dae; leaves the phileſopber, or 
courtier, to dreſs up fits n in the manner 
"proper; ang confines” it's" rules 
dy of. the 3 8 wh ich fot the 


1:18] 


3 * Vi 1 


* N 1 bog n. is 10 3160! i 


Ny eee bot ss W llsd woll 


8 N of as nature of piltoral, Poetry. * HA 
As * * „ 
Pata by ama erat on " imital jon of 
rural life Wen d with every poſſible, at⸗ 


5. id ; 00 Ai 


If this Jefihition be a Juſt one, it · will. at once 
put an end to the diſpute which has ariſen between 
the advocates for 1 antient paſtoral, and thoſe 
for the modem. 

True eee merely j joining 


a, few. flowery chaplets to a ſubject, which, in 
IN itſelf, has nothing of rural; rural life itſelf m 


. only adorned with, all the grace of 
ich it is ſuſceptible ; ; It is not enough, 1 to write 


| about the, country, the poet muſt give us What is 


ee ble in 1 that ſcene, and hide what is wretched. 
lens pieces are called alſo Eclogues. Eix- 


Nen, in Greek, ſignifying a collection of choice 
pieces in whatſoever kind ; authors have there- 


fore thought proper to give this! name to the ſmall 
on poems, 
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poems on rural life, which are collected into one 
volume. Hence the Eclogues of Virgil, which 
fignifies no more than a collection of his ſmall 
pieges on paſtoral life. 


Sometimes they are termed Idylliums. 1dyllium 
in Greek Kid ſignifies a ſmall image, or 
piece of 'painting in miniature, in the ſoft and 
pleaſing ſtile. 

If there is any real difference between Idyl- 
lium and eclogue, it is but very trivial; authors 


frequently confounding the one with the other. 
Cuſtom however has made it neceſſary to throw 


more action and buſineſs into the eclogue ; where- 
as it is ſufficient to the Idyllium, that it has ir 8 
images, narrations, and lentiments only. 


The matter of paſtoral Poetry. 


According to our definition, the object or mat · 
ter of paſtoral, is the tranquil country life, with 
its attendants and conſequences. This eaſy and 
peaceable ſituation, ſuppoſes a ſufficient plenty, 
a ſtate of perfect liberty, and a life of continual | 
innocence and gaiety, It admits of the milder 
pallons, "ſuch as are productive of tender com- 


plaints, amorous ſonnets, poetical conteſts, and 
mtereſting narratives. 


_ Paſtoral is, properly ſpeaking, a vitore of the | 
golden age, placed within the ſphere. of huma- 
nity, and diveſted of all that hyperbolical mar- 
vellous, with which the poets had loaded it in 
their deſcriptions. It is the reign of freedom, i in- 
Vox. I. Parr II. O nocent 


r 
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nocent pleaſures, peace, and the enjoyments | 
which every man finds himſelf born to taſte, when 


his paſſions will allow him ſome moments reſpite, 


to contemplate himſelf in ſilent reflection. In a 
word, it is the apreeable/anl eafy retreat of 
him who has a pure and delicate ſoul, and has 


found the way to poſleſs in himſelf the bletings of 


wr happy age. 


Quand le ciel Tiboral yerſoit à pleines mains, 
Tout ce dont I'abondance aſſouvit les humains, 
Et que le monde enfant n'avoit pour nourriture, 
Que les mets appretes par les ſoins de Nature. 


| When bounteous heav'n ſupply'@with liberal hind, 
All the firſt race of mortals could demand; 
And the young world made it's firſt wholeſome feaſt, 


On the plain foods by nature's Regret. 


"I'S 


All incidents in a country lie, then, are not e. 


qually worthy of a place in paſtoral. , Such only 


* 


are to be choſen as are of a pleaſing or intereſting 
nature; every thing that is rude, clowniſh, harſh 
and trivial, ſtands of conſequence excluded; to- 
gether with thoſe minute details, which produce 
only flat and unmeaning images; in a word, 
every thing that is not either ſtriking or tender. 
But ſuch are more eſpecially. to be rejected, that 
partake of the horrid or tragical. A ſhepherd who 
hangs himſelf at his miſtreſs's door, i is by no means 
a paſtoral object, becauſe it is to be ſuppoſed, 


that thoſe violent 8 which Lead to extremi- 


? 
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tes of this kind, are intirely unknown 1 in paſto- 
ral life. 


The farm of the paſtoral. 


Paſtoral is not confined wholly to narration, 
- but is at liberty to put on every other form that is 
to be met with in. poetry. It ſhews us a ſociety 
of men having their reſpective intereſts, and con- 
ſequently paſſions, which, tho' more gentle and 
innocent than ours, are yet ſuſceptible of the 
ſame characters in the hands of the poet; there- 
fore ſhepherds may have their epic poems, their 
comedies, tragedies, operas, elegies, eclogues, 
idylliums, epigrams, inſcriptions, allegories, fu- 
neral dirges, &c. and ſuch we meet with in moſt 
writers of this claſs, antient and modern. 


The character of ſhepherds. EY 


We may eaſily form an idea of the e of 


ſhepherds from the habitations aſſigned them. 
T — the fields are in continual verdure; the 


ſhade is always cool and refreſhing, and the air 


healthy and pure: conſequently, a paſtoral life, 
with it's actions, ſheuld-be always ſmiling and 
peaceable. But as their ſky is ſometimes over- 
clouded, if only to vary the ſcene, and by genial 
| ſhowers, to enliven and. refreſh the verdure of the 
fields and groves, their characters ſhould likewiſe 
have ſome mixture of the graver paſhons, purely 
to Sr their * for e and render 
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the enjoyment of the ſucceeding calm more exqui- 
ſitely reliſhing. 

Shepherds ſhould be both delicate and natural, 
that is to ſay, there ſhould be nothing diſagree- 
able, affected or ſtiff in their behaviour or language. 
Nevertheleſs we may introduce them with good 
ſenſe, and 'even with wit, provided this appears 
natural, and ent manner of thinking be not tod 
gallant or refined. 

Their An ſhould be contratted, at leaſt in 
bung places, for if they were ſo throughout, it 
would diſcover too much art. 

They ſhould all have a moral goodneſs, Po- 
_ etical goodneſs is known to conſiſt in the reſem- 

blance of the copy, with it's model. Thus in 

tragedy, Nero painted with all his cruelty, has a 
pt poetically good character, 

Moral goodneſs is the conformity of the con- 
duct, with what is, or is thought to be the rule 
and model for rectitude of manners. Shepherds 
ſhould have this latter kind of goodneſs, as well 

as the former. A villain, a notorious impoſtor, 
or an aſſaſſin, would be a miſplaced character in 
paſtoral. A ſhepherd, when injured or affended, 
ſhould accuſe his own eyes, complain to the rocks 
and woods; or, like Alcidor in deſpair, fling 
 kimſelf into the flood; n care however, not 
to be quite drowned. | 

| Tho' the characters of all ſhepherds are nearly 

the ſame at the bottom, yet they are ſuſceptible of 

great nee For the Whole train of paſſions 
may 
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may be raiſed from the ſingle love of eaſe and in- 
nocent pleaſures ; and fear, ſorrow, hope, joy, 
love, friendſhip, hatred, generoſity, jealouſy, 
and pity, by only giving them the colour and de- 
gree of paſtoral, will afford us fo many different 
funds of matter, which may be again diverſified 


according to difference of age, ſex, place, inci- 


dents, &c. 


Of the Paſtoral Stile. 
After what has been ſaid on the nature of pa- 


ſtoral poetry, and the characters of the ſhep- 


herds, we may eaſily figure to ourſelves che kind 
of ſtile they ſhould uſe. 

In the firſt place, it muſt be plain and ſimple; 
that is, only common terms are to be made uſe 
of, and thoſe. free from oſtentation, falſe gloſs, 
or an apparent deſign of pleaſing. 


Ie ſhould be ſmooth; Smootlinefs can'be:bat--. 


ter underſtood than explained; it is a melting 
ſoftneſs, mixed with delicacy and ſimplicity, ei- 
ther in the thoughts, the words, or the turns. 


Timarette sen eſt allce : | Fe 
L'ingrate mepriſant mes ſoupirs & mes pleurs 
Laiſſe mon ame defolee 
Ala merci de mes douleurs. 
Je n'eſperai jamais qu'un jour elle eũt envie 
De finir de mes maux le pitoyable cours ; 
Mais je Vaimois plus que ma vie, 
Etj je la * tous les jours. SEGRAIS. 


O 3 | Now 


7 


* 
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. Now-Phabe is gone, and has left me behind, 
6 What a mareellogs * of a 1. I find? 

0 - 
How unh time cep 
Mechinks, if I knew whereabouts he . 
I would breathe on his wings, and twould melt 

down the lead; 
Fly ſwifter, ye minutes, bring hither my dear, 
And reſt ſo much "—_ . t, when ſhe is here. 
| ADD150N, 


It Gould 1 be familiar This term has been al- 
ready defined under the article of fable. 


Si vous voulez venir 6 miracle des belles ! 
Je vous enſeignervis un nid de tourterelles. 
Je veux vous la donner pour gage de ma foi, 
E on dit 4 elles ſont Rogen comme moi. 
© $86xars, 


4 


| come Roſalind, 0 come, , far without hee, 
VW) hat pleaſure can the country have for me; 
Come, Roſalind, oh come; my brindled kine, 
My ſnowy ſheep, my farm and all are thine, 
P41l1Ps, 


It ſhould be ions in its 3 


Queen ſes plus beaux habits raurore au teint yermeil 

Annonce à Iunivers le retour du ſoleil, 
Et que devant ſon char ſes legeres ſuivantes 

Ouvrent de Forient les portes eclatantes; _ 

Depuis que ma Bergere a quitts ces beaux lieux, 
Le ciel n'a plus ni jour, ni clartẽ mes yeux. 
SEGRAIS. 


Tho 


x: 


\ 
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Thus Engliſhed : | 
Tho' the gay morn, in gold and purple areſt, 
Unbars the portals of the glowing eaſt ; - 
And to the world, involv'd in duſky night, 
Gives the glad tidings of approaching light 8 
And bright A pollo's nimble footed train, 
The dancing hours, attend him to the plain; 
Theſe glories have no luſtre for my eye, 

'Tis. chearleſs gloom, if Chloris is not by. 


Shepherds have their familiar | phraſes and 


compariſons, which they chiefly make uſe of, 
when at a los for other expreſſions; as for inſtance, 


Comme en hauteur ce ſaules excede les fougeres 
Araginte en beante ſurpaily nos bergeres. 


S£6RA1S, | 
As much as faireſt Ulnes can ſurpaſs 
A thorn in beauty, or in height the graſs, | 
So does my love all other maids excel. Porz. 


And analogies; 


Im 'appelloir a ſceur je [appeltois n mon frere, 
Nous mangions mème pain au logis de mon pere; 
 Cependant qu'il y fut, nous yecumes ainſi, 

Tout ce que je voulois, il le vouloit auſſi. SEGRAIS. 


And . repetitions; 
Pan a ſoin des brebis, Pan a ſoin des paſleurs 


Et Pan mg peut venger de tous vos rigueuts. SEGRAIS. 


' Phillis the hazle loves, whill Phillis loves that tree, 
Myrtles than bazles, of leſs fame ſhall be. Dzvv. 


In other Kinds of poetry, repetition is gene- 
rally made uſe of to enliyen the ſtile; here it 
ttt 9 ' ſeems 


| 23 


Sy - - Www. 
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ſeems to be the pure effect of indolence, becauſe 


they will not be at the nn for wr 
expreſſions. is 

They likewiſe prefer ke well Aren 4 
in nature to the uſe of common names of perſons 
or things. by wo to tell us it is noon, they 


fay, * * i 
The ſheep i in ſhades avoid: | the parchin plain. 
| DryYDpen; 


And thus on the neat oc of evening 3 - 82700 


——— The ſun is finking to the main, 2 
And taller ſhadows ſtretch along the plain. Idem. 


They are generally minute in their deſcrip- 
tions, the ſubject being ſometimes a cup, abaſk- 
et, or the like. | 
Philips thus deſcribes a A e 


Of ſeaſon'd elm, where ſtuds of braſs br, 
To ſpeak the giver's name, the month and your ; 
The hook of poliſh'd ſteel, the handle turned, | 
And richly by the graver's &1M er Pn ts. 


And are fond of expatiating on the moſt trivial 
circumſtances ; thus the ſhepherd in * ex- 


Il me ie paſoit d'un an, & de ſes petits bras, 
Cueilloit _ des fruits dans les branches Tembas. 


Oftentimes theſe deſcriptions only ſerye to 
paint the exceſſive leiſure of a. ſhepherd' $ life. 
Nethipg elſe can excuſe Theocritus for 1 ! 

75 ing 


|} 
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ing ſo many verſes in deſcribing the ning of | 


figures carved on a cup. 


In general every thing ſhould be avoided on the 


paſtoral tile, that carries the appearance of ſtudy 
and application, labour or pain. But as the lan- 


guage and actions of - theſe ſhepherds: are given 
them by men of wit and learning, it-is ſcarcely 
poſſible theſe ſhould ſo totally diveſt themſelves of 


their natural qualifications, as not to ſhine out. 


now and then ; nevertheleſs paftoral may fome- 
times riſe in its ſtile. 'ſheocritus, Virgil, Pope 
and Segrais, have treated of the ſublimeſt ſub- 
jects; others have a right to do the ſame ; and 
. theſe great examples anſwer all objections. But 
yet the nature of paſtoral ſeems ſomewhat con- 


fined in itſelf. There may indeed be ſuppoſed 5 


different degrees of wit and underſtanding among 
ſhepherds, | which will conſequently vary the 


ftrain of the poem. But if they are repreſented: - 


with an imagination, as bold and copious as thoſe 
who have had their education in cities and large 
towns, they may be called ſhepherds; if you 


pleaſe, but we ſhall never be brought to look up- 


on them as ſuch. 


= 
W 


Shepherds may, indeed, form conceptions of | 
the greateſt things ; but then they ſhould do it 
with a kind of diffidence; and when they fpeak 
of them, it ſhould be with that air of wonder 


and ſurprize, that may diſcover their native ſim- 
3 O5 | J plicity, 


— 
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plicity, in the midſt of the moſt pompous narra- 
tion. We have a fine inſtance of this i in Virgil's 
firſt eclogue. 


Fool that I was, I . imperial Rome 
Like Mantua, where on market days we come, f 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home; 
So kids and whelps their fires and dames expreſs ; 
And ſo the great I meaſur d by the leſs. 
But country towns, compar'd with her, appear 


Like _ n * are near. (a). 
Dx YDpEx. 


Or if hy | will iſe their voices to ſome more 
elevated theme, and ſing of the creation of the 
world, prophecy of future events, and the like, 
let them always remember to introduce ſome ru- 
ral deity in their ſong; ſuch as Tas old Silenus, 
or the gleeful Faunus. 

Shepherds have not only their poetry, but have 
allo their dances, their muſic, their decorations, 
feaſts, and architecture, if we may give that 
name to woods, groves, hillocks, hamlets and 
cottages. Simplicity, ſaftneſs, and a lively 
gaiety is the fundamental character of theſe ; 


* ——ů— — — 
—_— ” wy 8 
1 * 


_— 


- {a} Urbem, quam dicunt Romam, Melibee putavi, 
Stultus ego huic notre fimilem,, quo ſape folemus _ 
Paſtores ovium, teneros depellere fætus, 

Sſc canibus eatulos fimiles, fie matribus hodos,. 
Noram: ſic parvis componere:magna folebam, 
Verum he tantum alias inter caput extulit urbes, 
| * lenta ſolent 1 viburna cupreſn. 


and, 


, 


and, if it is triie, that at all times an adept in the 


Judge of all the arts, by the ſetting out of a fable, 


day. 
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arts can, from one ſingle art, form a judgment 
of all the reſt; or, as "Seneca has expreſſed it, 


then certainly the ruddy fruits, the cheſtnuts, the 
clouted, milk, and the bed of leaves which Ti- 
tyrus prides himſelf upon, to Melibceus, may 
give us as juſt an idea of the dances, ſongs, 
and feaſts of the ſhepherds, as of their poetry. 
Boileau, in his art of poetry, compares theſe 
very elegantly to a chaplet of wild flowers, ga- 
thered by a weren to adorn herſelf on a ho- 


Telle ** Beese au 3 jour de ſte, 
De ſuperbes rubis ne charge point ſa tete, 
Et ſans mèler a Yor Veclat des diamants, 
Cueille en un champ voiſin les plus beaux ornemens 
Telle aimable en ſon air, 1. humble dans ſon 
ſtyle, +6 4 
Doit eclater ſans pompe une elegante Aye. 
Son tour ſimple & naif n'a rien de faſtueux, 
Et n'aime point Yorgueul d'un vers Wen 
Il faut que ſa douceur flatte, chatouille, eveille. 
Et jamais de grands mots n epouvante Horeille ; 
Mais ſouvent dans ce ſtyle un rimeur aux abois, 
Jette 1a de depit la flute & Thautbois : 
Et follement pompeux dans ſa verve indiſerete, 
Au milieu d'une eclogue entonne la trompetie. 
De peur de Vecouter Pan fuit dans les roſcaux 
Et les nimphes d'effroi ſe cachent ſous les eaux 
Au contraire, cet abjeſt en ſon langage;; 
Fait parler ſes bergers, comme on parle au village: - 


0 6 s gets 
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Barren of wit, provocatives of fre. 


S * 


. * 1 
- 
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Ses vers plats. & groſſiers, depouilles d'agrement 
 ,Togjours, baiſſent la tte & rampent triſſement. 
Entre ces deux exces 1a route eſt diffcile : 
Suivez pour la trouver Theocrite & Virgile. n 
Qaoe leurs tendres ecrits, par les graces dicte s, 
Ne quittent point vos mains, jour & nuit feuilletés; 
Seuls par leurs doctes vers ils pourront vous apprendre 
Par quel art, ſans baſſeſſe, un auteur peut deſcendre. 
Chanter Flora, les champs, Pomone & les vergers, 
Au combat de la flute animer deux bergers; &c. 
oF ; | T 3 Boz. Art. Poet. Chant, IL 
2 Du agli: 

As on a gaudy day, ſome ſhepherdeſs | 
Does not her head with ſparkling diamonds dreſs ; 
But, without gold, or pearl, or coſtly ſcents, -- 

. Gathers from neighb'ring fields her ornaments :. 
| 80, unaffected; 18 the paſtoral ſtrain, [Ad $751:344 ) 
Fair without pomp, and: elegantly plain. 

Its humble method nothing has of fierce, | 
And hates the ratling of the-tragic verſe; + 
There, native beauty pleaſes, and excites, 
And never with harſh ſounds the ear affrights. | 
But in this ſtile a rhymer often ſpent, #38" 31565} 53 

In rage throws by his rural inſtrumentt. 


* 


| And vainly, when diſorder d thoughts abound, 


Amidit the eclogue makes the trumpet ſound: 
Pan flies alarm'd into the neighb'ring woods, 
And frighted nymphs dive domn into the floods. 
Aubcher, in an abject clowniſh ſtyle . 
Makes Shepherds ſpeak a language baſe and vile: 
His ſtupid writings moſt profoundly creep, 


b Twirt 
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"Twixt theſe extremes, tis hard to pleaſe the town 3” | 
Make Virgil and Theocritas your own, | 
And equally avoid the courtier and the clown,” 

Be their ſoft lines, by every grace inſpir d, 
Your conſtant pattern, 'praQtis'd and admired, 

Buy them alone you'll quickly comprehend, . 

How poets without ſhame may condeſcend, 

To ſing of gardens, fields, of flow'rs and fruit, 

Jo ſtir up ere bn. * flute. 


e, HAF. 
The Origin of ba. 


Ir we allow the paſtoral to owe its birth to 
ſhepherds, it muſt certainly be the moſt antient 
5 of poetry. The profeſſion of a ſhepherd 
being the moſt agreeable and natural'to man, and 
was, in fact, the firſt he ever exerciſed. It is eaſy 
to. conceive, that men finding themſelves the 
peaceable poſſeſſors of the earth, which offered 
them in abundance every thing neceſſary to ſupply 
their neceſſities, and flatter their taſte, naturally 
turned their thoughts towards ſhewing their gra- 
titude to the ſovereign benefactor; and in the fer- 
vency of their devotion, called on the floods, the 
CT the mountains, the woods, and on 
every object that nature preſented, to join in the 
graceful ſong.” T his firſt hymn of acknowledg- 
ment over, they celebrated in their ſongs the 
tranquility, the happineſs of their own condition, 
This is 1 the mfg 1tt of Ge poetry, 
N Vi. 


* 
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viz. man in a ſtate of happineſs. —This tranſ- 
| tion was quick and natural: 
. Paſtoral ſongs, e e ien in verſe, 
and poetic: diſputations, had, doubtleſs, been cele- 
brated each in it's time, long before Lheocritus. 
But when other yorks of this kind more perfect 
and finiſhed appeared, the former were buried in 
oblivion, and theſe new maſter- pieces in their 
way, ſerved as a freſh æra or date in paſtoral hi- 
ſtory; beyond which it is not worth the pains to 
trace it. In this manner Homer came to be 
eſteemed the father of the epic, Eſchylus of tra- 
gedy, Eſop of fable, Pindar of lyric poetry, and 
Theocritus of paſtoral. Beſides, it is ſomething 
pleaſing to find this latter take its riſe on the bor- 
ders of Anapus, .in the vallies of Elorus, where 
the mild zephyrs continually wanton round, where 
the ſcene is ever gay and blooming, and the air 
refreſhed. by gentle breezes from the neighbouring 
What nurſery more worthy of the paſtoral 
2 wha chapter is all r hal 
ſoftneſs ! 


| e eee 

Chaiader of the moſt eminent paſtoral writers 3 
2, | the antients. 
THEOCRI TU 4. 

"Heocritys was born at Syracuſe, . and flou- 

; riſhed about 270 years before Chriſt. In 

* Idylliums, nature is painted with a graceful 

.Gwplicity. His works _ be regarded as the 


ſhep- 


* 
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| ſhepherds library, if they were permitted to have 
one. They contain an infinite number of ſtrokes 
proper to form the moſt amiable paſtoral charac- + 
ters. It is true, ſome of them might have been 
more delicate, and others again appear too ſim- 
ple, and rather bordering on the homely ; but in 
general there is a degree of ſweetneſs, delicacy and 
ſoftneſs, which none of his ſucceſſors have been 
able to attain, but have found themſelves reduced 
to copy him almoſt literally, not having ſufficiency 
of genius ever to imitate him. His imagery may 
be compared to a fruit, exquilitely glowing with 


all the morning freſhneſs, and that vaſt effuſion of 
colour left on it by the dew. His verſification is 


admirable, full of fire, well ſtored with images, 
and ſuch a peculiar melody in it, as gives him an 
inconteſtable ſuperiority over all other writers of 
the ſame claſs. 
"Thoſe readers who hab not the nn 
or means of judging from the original, may, at 
leaſt, be enabled to form ſome faint idea from the 
paſſages we ſhall here ale, as d by Mr. 
Duke. 

The poet undertakes, i in his-eleventh Idyllium, 
to convince his friend, that there is no other way 
of curing the paſſions, than by ſtudy and labour, 


and points him out the example of the Cyclops 
Polypheme. | 


Thus the ſad Cyclops Polyphemus ftrove, 
To ſoften his uneaſie hours of love; 
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"Then when ſoft youth urg'd him to fierce deſire, 
And Galatea's eyes kindled the raging fire ; 
His was no common flame, nor could he move 
In the old arts, and beater. paths of love; 
Nor flowers, nor fruits ſent to oblige the fair, 
Nor more to pleaſe, curl'd his neglected hair; 
His was all rage and madneſs ; to his mind, 
No other cares their wonted entrance nd; 
Oft from the field his flocks return'd alone, 
Unheeded, unobſerved : he on ſome ſtone, 
Or craggy cliff, to the deaf winds and ſea, k 
Accuſing Galatea's cruelt7 ; 

Tin night from the firſt opening dawn of Gap, 
| Conſumes with inward heat and melts 2 ; 
Vet then a cure, the only cure he found, 
And thus apply d it to the bleeding wound 35 | 
From a. ſteep rock, from whence he might ſurvey, 
The flood, the bed where his lov'd ſea nymph lay, 
His drooping head with ſorrow bent he hung, - 
And thus his grief calm'd with his mournful ſong. 

Pair Galatea, why is all my pain 
- Rewarded thus ? ſoft love with ſharp diſdain ? . 
Fairer than falling ſnow, or riſing light, 

Soft to the touch, as charming to the ſight ; 
Sprightly as unyoak'd heifers, on whoſe head, 
The tender creſcents but begin to {pread-;- - 
Vet cruel you to harſhneſs more encline, 4 
Than unripe grapes pluck'd from the ſavage vine; 
Soon as my heavy eyelid's ſeal'd with ſleep, 

Neither you come from out the foaming deep; 
But when ſleep leaves me, you together fly, | 
And vaniſh ſwiftly from my opening eye, 3 
en younglambs, whenths fierce wolf they (py. 


I well 
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I well remember the firſt fatal day, * 
That made my heart your beauty's eaſy M 

Twas when the flood you, with my mother left, * 

Of all its brightneſs, all it's pride bereft; of 

To gather flowers from the ſteep mountain's top, 

Of the high office proud, I led you up; 

To hyacinths and roſes did you bring, 

And ſhew'd you all the treaſures of the ſpring. 

But from that hour my ſoul has known no reſt, 


"on peace is baniſh'd from my tortur d breaſt. 
D I en | 


. » 0 
1. Ws by ev 'y grace adorn'd, I know. 
Why you deſpiſe and fly the Cyclops ſo; 
Becauſe a ſhaggy brow from fide to fide, 
Stretch'd in a line does my large forehead hide, 
And under that one only eye does ſhine, A 

And my flat noſe to my thick lip does join: 
Such tho' I am; yet know a thouſand ſheep, 
The pride of the Sicilian hills I keep ; 
With ſweeteſt milk they fill my flowing pails, 
And my vaſt ſtock of cheeſes never fails; 

In ſummer's heat, or winter's ſharpeſt cold, 

My loaded ſhelves groan with the weight they hold. 
Yet more with ſuch ſoft notes I can inſpire, 
The thrill pipe, that the Cyclops all admire ; 
While with it often I all night proclaim 

Thy powerful charms, and my ſuccefsleſs flame ; 33 

For thee, twelve does all big with fawn I feed, 
And four bear's cubs, tame to thy hand I breed. 
Ah, come to me, fair nymph, and you ſhall find, 
Theſe are the ſmalleſt gifts for thee deſign'd., | 

Ah come and leave the angry waves to roar, 

And break themſelves againſt the ſounding ſhoar ; 


= 
— 
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How much more pleaſant would thy ſlumbers be, 
In the rajird and peacafal cave wich me:: 
There. the ſtreight cypreſs and green laurel j Join, 
And creeping ivy claſps the cluſt'ring vine; | 
Thoſe freſh cool privy, from Etga's pureſt ſnow, 
Diſſolv'd into ambrofial liquor flow. | 
Who the wild waves, and brackiſh ſea would chuſe, 
And theſe ſtill' ſnades, and theſe ſweet ſtreams refuſe ? 
But if you fear that I, o 'ergrown with hair, 
Without a fire defy the winter air, 59 


- Know I have mighty ſtores of wood, and i I 


Prepetual fires on my bright hearth do glow z 

My ſoul, my life itſelf ſhould burn for thee, | 

And this one eye as dear as Life to me. 

Why was I not with fins like fiſhes made; 
That I, like them, might in the deep have play'd ? 
Then would I dive beneath the yielding tide, 

And kiſs your hands if you your lips deny'd: 

But I'm refolv'd Fillearn to ſwim and dive, 

Of the next ſtranger that doth here arrive; 

That th' undiſcover'd pleaſures I may know, 


Which you enjoy in the deep flood below. 


Come forth, O nymph, and coming forth forget, 
Like me, that on this rock unmindful fit 21 

(Of all things elſe unmindful but of thee) 

Hence to return, forget, and live with me. 

With me the ſweet and pleafin labour chuſe, | 
To feed the flock, and milk the burthen'd ewes, 5 
To preſs the cheeſe, and the ſharp rennet to infuſe 
My Mother does ankindly | uſe her ſon, 

By * negle& the Cyclops is undone; 

For me-ſhe never labours to prevail, 


Nox whiſpers in YO far mY Amgrops 3 
No; 


New joys, new ſmiles in all their works appear: 
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No; tho' ſhe knows I languiſh ev'ry day, 
And ſees my body waſte, and ſtrength decay; 
But I more ills than what I feel will feign, 
And of my head, and of my feet complain, 
That in her breaſt if any pity lye. 
She may be ſad and griev d as well as I. 
| Cyclops, ah! Cyclops, where's thy reaſon fled ? _ 
If your young lambs with new pluck'd bough you fed 3 
And watch's your flock, woy'd you not ſeem more wile, 
Milk what is next, purſue not that which flies. 
Perhaps you may fince this proves ſo unkind, gr 
Another fairer Galetea find. «3 
Me many virgins as I pafs invite, pe 
To waſte with them in love's ſoft ſports the night z 
And if I but incline my lik'ging ear, 5 


Thus we, it ſeems, can be believ'd, and we, 
It ſeems are ſomebody as well as ſhe. 
Thus did the Cyclops fan his raging fire, 
And ſooth'd with gentle verſe his fierce deſire; 
Thus paſs'd his hours with more delight and eaſe, 
Than if the riches of the world were his, 
' Dvux&E's Trax/. of Trroc, 


* little attention in the examination of this 
piece, will give in a ſufficient idea of the exten» 
ive. art and genius of the poet. 

Oft from the fields his flocks return d alone.] This 
incident is at once ſtrong and natural; it ſhews 

their maſter by be totally abſorbed in ſorrow. - 
From a ſleep rack, &c.] This image fixes our 


— 


imagination by pointing out the very ſituation If. - 


the 990 he was * eying the ſea, 
_foc 
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for there reſided his beloved nymph Galathea; in 
this lies the delicacy of the circumſtance. . 
Fairer than, &c.] This turn is truly paſto- 
ral; compariſons. or ſimiles are the moſt ready 
way of expreſſion for ſuch as have but confined 
ideas. We make uſe of them ourſelves every 
day, when our ideas fall ſhort of the things we 
would deſeribe, or that we are ſpeaking to * 
of a flow comprehenſion. 


I lid you up.] This is a pleaſing circumſtance, 
and dear to the ſhepherd ; he has: recalled it to 
his remembrance a thouſand times overs he re- 
peats it yet again. | 

Becauſe a ſhaggy brow] The perſon of Poly- 
phemus was certainly but badly cut out for a pic- 
ture; yet, in his ſimplicity, he draws one of 
himſelf, and makes it as like as poſſible. 
Surely then he may be allowed to boaſt his rural 
riches, and his talents for the lyre. No ſhep- 
herd has a better voice than himſelf, which he 
often employs in ſinging the charmer he adores, 
till midnight ſurpriſes him in the pleaſing taſk. 

And four bear-cubs tame to thy hand I breed] 
This fingle ſtroke is itſelf an exact picture of his 


manners, and agrees very well with that he had 


juſt before drawn of his perſon. {4 
There the freight cypreſs and the laurel join] The 
whole of this deſcription. is very pleaſing ; but 
what is chiefly to be remarked in it is, its. being 
introduced by a ſentiment, and as an inſtrument 
* ' , IP, | i to 
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to the ſhepherd's deſign of enticing his beloved 
nymph to quit her watry habitation. 

Come forth, O nymph, and coming forth forget, &c 
What Een, Wha 44 7 4 Wes EN 
force and energy in the words, e as I de. He 
himſelf gives the nymph 0 ul he was 
forgetting all for her. | 7 

Cyclops, ah Cyclops 1] Here Polyphemus re- 
turns to himſelf ; he reſumes his reaſon. in the 
midſt of his deſpair, and makes a truly wiſe 
_ reſolution ; for which he is indebted to the con- 
currence of his own underſtanding, his reſentment 
and his pride. Three motives, which are fre- 
quently all neceſſary to any men dow, to a Jul 
way of thinking. "2 


The life of poetical abe is one Sudden 
ſcene of indolence and care, to enliven which they 
are ſometimes wont to urge each other with 
reciprocal challenges,- which produce what we 
call poetic combats, 


Theocritus has brought two pants: of this | 
kind on the ſtage in his 8th Idyllium. 


As the ſhepherd Menalcas was feeding his 
flocks on the mountains, he chanced to meet the 


agreeable Daphnis, who was alſo tending his flocks - ' 


in the ſame place. Both ſwains were handſome, 
both young, each played with ſkill none his cate 
| * innen, 11 


dee, 
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Menalcas, having firſt eſpied Daphnis, made 
him the propoſal of entering the liſts with him. 


The challenge is accepted, the pledges depoſited, 
and the conteſt begins. | 


M. Ye vales, ye ſprings that flow from diſtaii al 
If e'er the ſweet Menalcas ſongs did pleaſe, 
Then feed my lambs ; if Daphnis drives his kine 
To graze them here, feed his as well as mine, 
D. Ve herbs and flowers, ye glory of the vales, 
If Daphnis ſongs are ſweet as nightingales, 
Then feed my herds ; if thro' the flow'ry mead 
Menaleas Arives, then let his lambs be fed. 
. There paſtures flouriſh, there the dugs to fill, 
The lambs are ſuckled, and the ſhepherds ſmile, 
Where my boy comes; but when he leaves the place, 
The ſhepherd withers o'er the fading graſs. 

D. AR ſheep, there goats bear twins, there lab' ring 


+ Do 7 their hives, and there riſe prouder trees, 
Where Mido treads, but when he leaves the place, 
The herds-man withers, and the herd decays. 
M. O! goat, the white kid's hufband, ſtately oaks ; 
O! flat-nos'd kids, make haſte to putling Brooks! 
For there he is, go, let the boy be ſhow'd, 
That Proteus fed his fea calves, tho' a 
D. Not Pelop's land, not heaps of gold refin'd 
I wiſh, nor ſwiftneſs to outſtrip the wind; 
But let me fit and fing by yonder rock, 
Claſp thee, my dear, and view my feeding flock. 
M. Rough ſtorms to trees, to birds.th'treacherous . 
Are frightful evils, ſpringes to the hare,. 
Soft virgins love to man ; oh ! mighty jove, 
Not J alone, but thou baſt ſtoop'd to love 
| Thus 
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- Thikk fang the youth by turns, and pleas'd the ſwain, 
And thus Menalcas the laſt part began. 


M. Wolf, ſpare my lambs, and let ren ſafely * | 


For I am little, and my fold is great. | 

How; white-foot, how ſo ſooh, To faſt dew l 

Is this your care, do you thus watch my „ 811 

1 faith, you ſhall not ſleep, when one ſo young 

As Lam, ſhepherd, and engag'd in ſong; 

But feed, dear flock, and crop the flow ry plain. 

Feed, never fear, the graſs will grow again; 

Fill well your Jugs, that when night ſpreads her vail 

* lambs may ſack, and I may fill my pail, 

And next fair Depuis ſang —. n 

D. And as I drove my herd, a lovely made 

Stood peeping from a cave; ſhe ſmil'd, and ſaid, 

Daphnis is lovely, ab ! a lovely youth ; 

Whar ſmiles, what graces fit upon his mouth ! 

I made no ſharp returns, but hung my head; 

And went my way, yet-pleas'd with what ſhe ſaid. 

Winds ſweetly murmur, the ſteer ſweetly lows, 

Sweet i is the heifer” s voice, and ſweet the cow's, 

"Tis ſweet to lie in ſhades, by purling ſtreams, _ 

In ſummer's heat, diſſolv'd in 4-4 dreams. 

Acorns the oaks, and graſs commends the plain ; 

Fat calves do grace the cows, and cows the ſwain. 


Thus fans the ſhepherds, when the cootbank : 


thas had pitched upon as umpire, thus 5 


his deciſion. 


cc Oh Daphnis, how. raviſhing is thy a 


& jt is more pleaſing to liſten to your ſtrains, O 
„ ſweeter far, than to ſuck honey from the yel- 


« Jow.. FOR +. take the. r 1 declare you 


* 


&« yictor, - 


F FOOD Ry —___—_ — 6 


— — — — —_ —— ——— — 
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« victor. The young ſhepherd leaped for joy, 

© he danced and clapped his hands.: one would 

„ have thought it had been a tender kid fro- 
licking round his dam.” 

The Idyllium of the two: Sherman gives us a 
fins image of poverty, accompanied with inno- 
cence, and a purity of manners. This piece is 
in a quite different taſte from thoſe of Mr. Fon- 
tenelle, who indeed affects to treat it with great 
indifference, ' in the deſcription he gives of it, 
Which is as follows : “ Two fiſhermen, ſays he, 
&« having made but a ſorry ſupper, lay themſelves 
t down together in a wretched, hovel by the ſea- 
„ ſide. One of them waking the * 5 to tell 
« him, that he has juſt dreamt he had catched 
« à golden fiſh: to which his companion replies, 
« that he may ſtarve for hunger, notwithſtand- 
c ing his fine fiſhing-bout. Was this a ſubject 
&« worth making an ldyllium'?” One might rea- 
dily anſwer Mr. Fontenelle, that nothing is ſo 
eaſy as to debaſe, and even turn into ridicule the 
very beſt and moſt beautiful productions, by a falſe 
or partial analyſis of them, Pray what is the Iliad 
itſelf ? two petty kings, each chief of a paltry 
ſerap of ground, fall together by the ears about a 
wench ; one of them turns ſullen upon it, and 
goes off blubbering to his quarters; at laſt, how- 
ever, the other is obliged to find him out, aſk 
his pardon, and make it up. Is this a ſubject to 
write an Iliad on? or, to come nearer to Mr. 
* n- and ee an example from his 
Own 


5 
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ewn works 3 a whole village turns out to dance, 
except one clown, who refuſes to join the reſt, 
becauſe his ſweet-heart does not happen to. be 
there. Is this a ſubject for a complaint thrqugh up- 
wards of an hundred verſes ? there is a wide dif- 
ference. between canvas and embroidery, between 

a deſign in crayons and a complete picture; and 
whoever attempts to paſs the one on us for the 
other, offers an inſult to our underſtanding. And 
ſurely nothing is a clearer proof of the great me- 


rit of Theocritus, than his having been able to 


raiſe ſuch. beautiful flowers from a ſoil which 
appeared ſo dry and barren to one of the bright- 
eſt geniuſſes of our age. For the reader's ſatiſ- 


faction we hear ſubjoin the tranſlation of this 
Idyllium. | 


DD L I 0 M XXI. 
A dialogue between two fiſhermen on a dream, 


Two good old fiſhers ſlept: their bed was ſedge, 
Their roof was ſtraw, their walls a rotten hedge ; 
Yet bleſs'd they liv'd, and happy in content, 

With their companions poventy and want : 

No neighbour near, and ev'ry riling tide, | 
Their hovel reach'd, and ſhook its tott ring fide ; 
From midſt of heaven the moon view'd all below, 
When dreams of labor wak'd the ſleeping two; 

Each with his thumb rubb'd reſt from off his eyes, 
And ſang and cheer'd themſelves with theſe replies. 
4. They lye, dear Friend, that ſay the night decays 


When dummer , and * yon _ days; 


— 


7 | 1 | For 
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For I have ſeen a thouſand dreams to night, 
Long tedious dreams, and yet tis far from light. 
B. You blame the ſummer, but unjuſtly blame, 

The hours are ſtill forc'd on, their pace the ſame 3 
But vexing cares, that in a buſy throng 
Diſturb your Head, do make night ſeem ſo long. 
A. Can you interpret dreams, friend, tell nie true ? 
L've dreamt fine things, which I would tell to you ; 
For that will eaſe me, and divert my care, 

As we our fiſh, ſo we our dreams will ſhare. 

B, Then tell thy friend. 4. If you remember well, 
We ſupp'd too late, and made a ſparing meal : 

On yonder ſhelving rock methought I ſtood, = 
And ſtoop'd, intent upon the quiet floods 

I ſaw the fiſh, my hook let gently down, 

And ſhook my cheating bait to draw them on. 

A great one bit, (for fiſh is ſtill my theme, 

As dogs of bones, ſo I of fiſhes dream) 

1 ftrook, and hung him faſt, I ſaw the blood, 

The weight was great, I'm ſure it bent the rod; 
I trove to reach him, for my line was weak, 

And, faith, I fear d my bending hook would break. 
Poſt prick me, (for he prick d) I'll graſp thee more, 
And ſo at laſt I drew my prey to ſhore, | 

A golden fiſh, I flood amaz'd, and fear d 
"Twas one of Neptune's own beloved herd; 

Or ne of ſea-green Amphitrite's train, 

A noble fiſh, the treaſure of the main. 

J 100s'd him gently, and did ſtrictiy look, 
That no ſmall grain tuck round the barbed book: 
With cords I drew him, and devoutly ſwore, - 

That I would venture out to ſea no more; 
But ſtay at home, and make myſelf a king, 


As this I wak'd ; do you * the thing. pray 
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Pray tell me what you think, for I am afraid, 

That I am bound to keep the oath I made, 

B. Fear not, my friend, you did not ſwear ; for why, 
You found no fiſh, a dream's at moſt a lye ? 

And therefore go, and draw the uſual ſtreams, 

en real fiſh, nor ſtarve with golden dreams. 


Crpecn, 


This Idyllium has been praiſed on the ſame - 
principle as we praiſe a fine landſcape ; virtuoſi 
in painting do not confine their admiration to 
thoſe pieces only that preſent us with Alexanders 
and Achilles; and with reſpect to images, it is 
not always the object. that ſtrikes us, but the 
happy execution of the art itſelf. Beſides, this 
picture of the fiſhermen is plealing, from the 
very plainneſs and ſimplicity of it, and for that 
ſtile of innoccnce which runs through every part, 
as well as the importance of the moral it con- 
veys to the mind. What can be more apt than 
the deſcription of the poverty of theſe two men 
a poverty they appear to be contented with, and 
within which they ſeem to bound all their deſires. 
The ſimplicity, and even childiſhneſs of him that 
has the dream, is very ſtrongly figured in his way 
of reaſoning, and manner of telling his dream, 
and eſpecially in the ſcruples he has on the oath 
he made in his ſleep. His companion inſtructs 
him with tenderneſs, and removes his fears and 
ſcruples with the greateſt goodneſs of heart, 

P 2 - As 
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As for ſuch who exſpect to meet every where 
with romantic deſcriptions ; rehned ſentiments, 
and metaphyſical love-cant, they will find them- 
ſelves greatly diſappointed. in this piece, as it is 
entirely void of that ſtimulus, with which they 
expect their taſtes to be every now and then 
raiſed. But let me adviſe theſe gentlemen to caſt 
their eyes on the literary productions of the 
brighteſt ages, let them reckon up all thoſe that 
are, and have been indiſpenſably acknowledged 
great artiſts, and they will ſee how much this 
pretended excellence of taſte has betrayed them, 
how much it has impoveriſhed their talents ; ind 
if after all this they remain inſenſible to their loſs, 
why let them go and make themſelves amends 
with Seneca, Pliny, and their ingenious deſcen- 
dants, who, endeavouring like themſelves to 
ſurpaſs nature in the arts, laid the firſt founda- 

tion of their decline and ruin, 


AC cam ant Ree: 


Theſe two poets flouriſhed ſome time after Theo- 
critus. The firſt was fanious in Sicily, the other 
at Smyrna in Tonia. The former, to judge by 
what few remaining pieces we have of his, ſeems 
to have added a certain art to the eclogue, which 
it before was a ſtranger to, and appears in his 
works, with more neatneſs, more taſte, and leſs 

negligence. But perhaps what it has gained 1 in 
exactneſs it has loſt in implicity! which is cer- 


tainly 
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tainly the very ſoul of paſtoral. His woods ſeem 
rather regular groves ; and his fountains artificial, 
He writes, if not in a different kind from Theo- 
critus, at leaſt in a different way in the ſame 
kind. In his paſtorals we meet with few ſhep- 
herds, but they abound with ingenious allego- 
ries, and narrations, and Jaboured panegy- 
rics. 


Nothing can be more elegant and lively than - | 


his Idyllium, the rape of Europa ; as will appear 
from the following extracts. 
& As ſoon as the princeſs and her companions 

& arrived in the enamelled meads, they diſperſed, | 
« and each fell to gathering the flowers that 
© pleaſed her moſt ; one plucked the ſweet ſmel- 
c ling narciſſus; another the purple hyacinth ; one 
& choſe the violet, and another the low creep= 
44 ing thyme, delightful for its fragrance. Thus 
e they went on, reaping. all the riches of the 
” ſpring. Some again ſtrove with each other 
et for the marygold, glowing with gold and crim- 
ce ſon. | But the fair hands of the princeſs were 
<« wholly employed in gathering the bluſhing, 
< roſes; ſhe appeared in the midſt of her com- 

„ panions | like Venus ſurrounded with the 
& graces. “ 

Jupiter, in the ſhape of a bull, preſents him- 
ſelf before her, and lays himſelf down at her 
feet; and as he turns back his head to look at. 
her, artfully diſplays the broadneſs of his large 


bac 1 
2 0 
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« O come hither! come hither] dear com- 
ce panions, cries Europa; let us try, for our di- 
ce verſion, to get upon the back of this animal, 
ce who ſeems ſo innocent and gentle; we may 
all be ſeated on it as much at our eaſe as in 
« a large veſſel. . .. . She aid, and ſmiling, 
<< ſeated herſelf on its back; The reſt prepared 
<< to follow her example, but the beaſt ſuddenly 
« riſing up, carries off. the princeſs, and makes 
„ towards the ſea with his beauteous charge . 
6 Europa ſtretches out her arms to her compa- 
& nions ; ſhe calls on them, but alas ! they ſtrive - 
ein vain to come up with her. The bull 
<* plunges into the midſt of the waves; bearing 
c proudly on; you would have thought it had 
ec deen a golphin. When ſuddenly appeared 
the Nereids, iſſuing from the waves, and ſeat- 
& ed on the backs of ſea-monſters, to ſerve him 
* as attendants. The dread god of the ſea him- 
« ſelf, Neptune, became his brother's guide, 
« and ſmoothed the rugged paths of his watry 
e empire, for his paſſage. The Tritons, inha- 
* hitants of the profound deeps, gathering a- 
i round them, celebrated with their large couchs 
& the hymeneal union. The princeſs, ſtill ſeat- 
c ed on the back of the divine bull, ſupported 
et herſelf by one of his horns with one hand, 
ce while with the other ſhe let fall her purple 
ec robe over her; the borders of it were wet 
« with the "TY flood. Her veil filled, and 
| „ borne, 


8 
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4 horrie out by the wind, reſembled a fail, and 
« ſeemed to bear her from the ſhore, &c.” 
Bion carried this farther than Moſchus, he 
has made a third ſort of Idyllium, more imbel- 
liſhed than that of the latter; we every where 
ceive a deſire to pleaſe, but it is ſometimes 
with affectation. His death of Adonis, 

which is eſteemed fo beautiful and affecting, has 
ſome antitheſes which appear mere witticiſms, 


The death of Adonis. 


Adonis was the ſon of Cinyras king of Cy= 
prus, and of Cinyra his own daughter. He was 
ſo beautiful, that Venus conceived deſigns 
upon him. One day as he was hunting in 
the mountains, he was wounded by a wild boar, 
of which he died. There were funeral 
inſtituted to his honor, which ſpread through 
all Aſia and Egypt, and from thence into Greece. 
The prophet Ezekiel, chap. viii. v. 14. takes 
notice of certain women fitting by the way-ſide 
and weeping for Adonis. We find a deſcription 
of theſe feaſts in Lucian; They bemoan them- 
« ſelves, ſtriking their breaſts, and making a 
« heavy mourning, after which they proceed to 
< the celebration of his obſequies. According 
to Theocritus, Adonis was repreſented in fune- 
ral pomp, on a kind of bed bf ſtate, ſurrounded. 
by winged cupids, and other fabulous devices, 
and was bewailed by the by- ſanders, as if he: 
had died but that very day. 

| P 4 The 
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The work we are about to take under our 
examination, was evidently compoſed to be ſung 
in this kind of funeral feaſt. And as we have 
elſewhere remarked, that in this kind of writing, 

works of all Jenominations may have a place, 
provided they preſerve their paſtoral ſtrain; there- 


fore this Pre 826 be I as a 1 
eleg y. | 
On the death of Apo 18. 
The death of fair Adonis I deplore ; 
The lovely youth Adonis is no more: 
The cruel-fates have cut his vital thread, 
And all the loves lament' Adonis dead, 
Ah Venus ! never more in purpled reſt; 
For mournful ſable change thy flowery veſt ; 

Thy beauteous boſom beat, thy loſs * ATT, 27.7 
Aloud with fighs, Adonis is no more! I 3 
For the loy'd youth theſe copious tears I med, 

And all the Cupids mourn Adonis dead. | 
Methinks I ſee him on the mountain lie, 
The boar's keen tuſk has pierc'd his tender thigh 1 
Weltering he lies, expiring on the ground, 
And near him Venus all in ſorrow drown'd; . 
I ſee the crimſon flood faſt trickling flow © "od 
Down his white ſkin that vyes with winter-ſnow 3 i 
I ſee the luſtre of his eyes decay. | 
And on his lips the roſts fade away: 0 
Yet who can Venus from thoſe lips divide, 
Though their ſweet kiſſes with Adonis died? 
Jo Venus ſweet,” ev'n now his breath is fled, 
vet all her kiſſes cannot warm the dead. 
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The fate of fair Adonis I deplore; £44 
The loves lament, Adonis is no. more 

A deep wide wound is in his thigh impreſt, 
But Venus bears a deeper in her breaſt. 

His beagles round a mournful howling keep; 

And all the Dryads of the mountains weep : 

But Venus, quite abandon'd to deſpair, 

Her locks diſhevell'd, and her feet all bare, 2 

Flies through the thorny brake, the briary wood, 

And ſtains the thickets with her ſacred blood: 

With pierciog cries Adonis ſhe bewails, 

Her darling youth, along the winding vales; 

While the blood, ſtarting from his wounded thigh, 

Streams on his breaſt, and leaves a crimſon dye. 
Ah me! what tears fair Cytherea ſhed, 

And how the loves deplor'd Adonis dead! 

The queen of love, no longer now a bride, 

Has loſt her beauty fince Adonis died ; 

Though bright the radiance of her charms beſore, 

Her lover and her beauty are no more! 

The mountains mourn, the waving woods bewail, 

And rivers roll lamenting through the vale; _ 

The filver ſprings deſcend in ſtreams of woe, 

Down the high hills, and murmur as they flow : 

And every flower in drooping grief appears 

Depreſs'd, and languiſhingly drown'd in tears: 

While Venus o'er the hills and valleys flies, 

And, Ah! Adonis is no more,” ſhe cries... 
Along the hills, and vales, and vocal ſhore, 
Echo repeats, © Adonis is no more.“ 

Who could unmov'd theſe piteous wailings hear, 
Or view the love-lorn queen without a tear? 
Soon as ſhe ſaw him wounded on the plain, 

His thigh diſcolour'd with the crimſon ſtain, 


1 Sighing | 
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Sighing ſhe ſaid, and claſp'd him as he lay, 
O ſtay, dear hapleſs youth ! for Venus ſtay ! 
«« Our breaſts once more let cloſe embraces join, 
And let me preſs my glowing lips to thine. 
< Raiſe, lov'd Adonis, raiſe thy drooping head, 
And kiſs me ere thy parting breath be fled, 

« The laſt fond token of affection give, 
« O! kiſs thy Venus, while the kiſſes live ; 
« Till in my breaſt L draw thy lingeriog breath, 
« And with my lips imbibe thy love in death. 
< This farewell kiſs, which ſorrowing thus I take, 
% I'll keep for ever for Adonis“ ſake. | 
| «© Thee to the ſhades the fates untimely bring, 
« Before the drear, inexorable king; 
« Yet fill I live unhappy and forlorn ; 
* How hard my lot to be a goddeſs born! 
« Take, cruel Proſerpine, my lovely boy, 
« Since all that's form'd for beauty, or for joy, 
„ Deſcends to thee, while I indulge my grief, 
« By fruitleſs tears ſolliciting relief, 
% Thou dy'ſt, Adonis, and thy fate I Weep, 
% Thy love now leaves me, like a dream in ſleep, 
Leaves me bereav'd, no more a blooming bride, 
„With unavailing Cupids at my fide. | 
<< With thee my zone, which coldeſt hearts could 

1 warm, 

0 Loſt every grace, and all its power to charm. 
„Why didf thou urge the chace, and raſhly dare, 
„encounter beaſts, thyſelf ſo wond'rous fair!“ 
Thus Venus mourn'd, and tears inceſſant ſhed, 
And all the loves bewail'd Adonis dead; _ 
Sighing they cry'd, ** Ah ! wretched queen deplore, 
Thy Joys all fled, Adonis is no more.“ | 


Ag 
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As many drops of blood, as from the wound 
Of fair Adonis trickled on the ground, 
So many tears ſhe ſhed in copious ſhowers : - 
Both tears and drops of blood were turn'd to flowers; 
From theſe in crimſon beauty ſprung the role, , 
Czrulean-bright anemonies from thoſe. 
The death of fair Adoms I deplore, 
The lovely youth Adonis is no more. 
No longer in lone woods lament the dead, 
O queen of love l behold the ſtately bed, 
On which Adonis, now depriv'd of breath, 
Seems ſunk in ſlumbers, beauteous ev'n in deaths 
Dreſs him, fair goddeſs, in the ſofteſt veſt, 
In which he oft with. thee diſſolv'd to reſt; 
On golden pillow be his head reclin'd, 
And let paſt joys be imag'd in thy mind. 
Though death the beauty of his bloom devours, 
Crown him with chaplets of the faireſt flowers; 
Alas ! the flowers have loſt their gaudy pride, 
With him they flouriſh'd,. and with him they died 
With odorous myrtle deck his drooping head, 
And o'et his limbs the ſweeteſt eſſence med: 
Ah! rather periſh every rich perfume, 
The ſweet Adonis periſh'd in his bloom. 
'Elad in a purple robe Adonis lies; 
Surrounding Cupids heave their breaſts with Ggling 
Their locks they ſhear, exceſs of grief to ſhow.. 
They ſpurn the quiver, and they break the bow. 
Some looſe his ſandak with officious care.. 
Some in capacious golden veſſels bear, 
The cleanfing water from the cryſtal ſprings ;. 
This bathes hig nd. that fans him wich his e 
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For Venus” fake the pitying Cupids ſhed 

A ſhower of tears, and mourn Adonis dead. 

Already has the nuptial God diſmay'd, 
* Quench'd his bright torch, for all his erer fade. | 
No more are joyful hymenzals ſung, * 


But notes of ſorrow dwell on every tongue; ory 


While all around the general grief 9 . 


For lov'd Adonis, and for Hymen's ſake. 


With loud laments the graces all COPE, 

And cry, The fair Adonis is no more.“ 
The muſes, wailing the wild woods 3 
Strive to recal him with harmonious ſong: 
Alas-F no ſounds of harmony he hears, 


For cruel Proſerpine has clos'd his ears. 


Ceaſe, Venus, ceaſe, thy ſoft complaints fotbear, 


Reſerve thy ſorrows for the mournful year, Pawxzs, 


It. will be needleſs,” I believe, to W to 
the reader, that there never was any thing more 
tender and mournful than this 1dyllturt'; ſince 
he muſt doubtleſs have felt it in all its force, if 
he has a heart the leaſt ſuſceptible of impreſſion. 

In this piece the poet places . himſelf in the 
very point of time, when the death of Adonis 
happened. He deſeribes from report, and, agree- 


able to the notions of probability, the grief and 


deſpair of a bride, who doated with diſtraction 
on her huſband; From thence he forms a train 


of images, at once highly ingenious and affect- 


ing. We will take a review of them one after 


another. There are ſome which are couched in 
4 fingle expreſſton: we ſhall confine ourſelves to 


the moſt remarkable of. them.. ; 
1 i a The 
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The firſt of theſe repreſents Adonis extended 
on the mountains: we ſee his blood A in 
a purple ſtream over a ſkin as white as lillies, the * . 
roſes of his lips appear pale and faded. 

In the ſecond, Venus appears with Jiſhevell'd 
locks, clad in a mourning, robe, and running 
barefooted through the middle of the thorns, - 
which at every ſtep tears her. tender fleſh, and 
cauſe the blood to ſtart forth. Her ſhrieks are 
heard in the deep vallies, as ſhe calls on the 
name of her loved ſpouſe. Theſe two images 
are at once mournful and lively. 

In the third, the mountains, the old oaks, 
the flood, the ſtreams, and the flowers, are re- 
preſented as weeping in company with Venus. 
All nature is at once animated by this fiction of 


the poet, and rendered Nera of the gaddeſs's 

grief. 5 
The fourth Wong) paints che groans and ſighs 

of Venus, who wiſhes to be able to recal Ado- 


nis to life, were it but to yur his "Coparting 
| breath herſelf. 


In the fifth, Adonis appears. laid on a bed of 
Mate, covered with flowers, and ſurrounded b 


the little loves, with their heads ſhaved, in token | ; 
of grief, each in a different attitude. c 
- Laſt of all Hymen, the graces, and deſtinies, 


all come to Join their tears and lamentations to 
thoſe of the afflicted Venus. 


Every one of theſe portraitures or en ate 
wandel in the ſingle ſentiment, grief, which 


conſtitutea = 
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conftitutes the very effence of the poem. They 
mutually induce each other, and fall in together in 
a manner wholly imperceptible ; ſeeming to of. 
fer themſelves purely to footh the imagination in 

its Nate of ſorrow, and nouriſh that grief we 
mould have been ſorry not to have felt. | 


0 lay, dear hapleſs youth | for Venus lay 


The whole of chis paſſage is in the higheſt de- 


gree beautiful, all is lively and tender; mk 
line ſpeaks diſtraction and grief. 


Vet ſtill I live unhappy and forlorn, effi -c.] 
How hard my lot a goddeſs to be born! 


 'This is a beautiful thought, or rather, indeed, 
Fentiment ; ſtrongly expreffive of the exceſs of 
Tove that Venus bore to her darling. She is rea- 


dy even to ſacrifice her diyinity, to follow him 
to the manſions of the dead. 


Take, cruel Proſerpine, my lovely boy "FA 


Let us imagine only the tone of voice in which 
Venus, in the heighth of her deſpair, utters this 


apoſtrophe. It is fall of tenderneſs, mixed with 
Jublimity, 


Why didſt thou urge the nag ray Ae be. 


Her grief on a ſudden changes to tender re- 
proaches. With ſo much beauty, was it for 
"<< thee to give thyſelf up to the barbarous ſport 
of attacking wild beaſts ?” This is very fine, 
E ö : , an d 
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and there is an antitheſis in it ſo nice, as hardly | 
to be perceptible. | 


As many drops of blood, &c. 


Methinks this ſeeming calcetition does not 
appear ſufficiently noble. There is a kind of 
littleneſs in ſtooping to count drops of blood and 
tears; this ſuppoſes a mind quite clear and un- 
embarraſſed, and does not ſuit with the ſtile of 
A Piece wholly ſacred to grief. | 


Crown him with chaplets of the faireſt flow'rs z, 
But ah! the flow'rs have loſt their gaudy pride, 
With him they flouriſh'd, and with him they dy d. 
If it ſhould be objected that there is too much 
prettineſs in this expreſſion ; I would reply, that 
rief makes us unwilling. any thing ſhould ſur- 


vive the loſs of the beloved object. But as for 
the thought immediately following, viz. 


With odorous myrtle, &c. 


It is, doubtleſs, greatly forced ; and, beſides, is 
no more than the foregoing image puſhed to ex- 
tremity. Linh 
The loves have ſheatd their locks, &e. 

This was a mark of grief with the antients, 
as appears by the example of Achilles in Ho- 
mer, who cuts off his hair to ſtrew upon the 
dead body of his friend Patroclus ; and Oreſtes 
does the ſame in — upon the tomb of 


bis 
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his father Agamemnon. This deſcription is 
charming, graceful, and ſprightly, and we can- 
not join with thoſe who think it too much fo, 
alledging it to be rather children's play, than a 
ceremony befitting a funeral obſequy ; for the 
whole of this ceremony is no more than what 
we have atteſted by Theocritus. The loves, in- 
deed, in his account, were only in figures ; nor 
does the poet beſtow life on them in this piece, 
but in vertue of the licence poets have in mak - 
ing the ſeveral figures, they uſe in their RP 


tions, act and ſpeak. 


Ceaſe, Venus, ceaſe, thy ſoft 3 forbear; 
Reſerve thy ſorrows for the mournful year, 


Theſe laſt verſes very clearly demonſtrate the 
work to have been compoſed: for funeral games, 
which were to be celebrated yearly. 

We hope to ſtand excuſed for having ſo free- 
| ly delivered our opinion on ſuch parts of this 
performance, as appeared to us truly reprehenſi- 
ble; ſince our avowed intention in this work is 
to aſſiſt young people in the forming of their 
taſte. What few faults are found in Bion pro- 

ceed from his exceſs of ornament; the works of 
Tpheocritus are in general in the quite oppoſite 
extreme, Had we had occaſion to point out 
faults in him, we ſhould haye done it with the 

Tame freedom with which we have uſed this au- 
| chor; but there was the leſs neceſſity for this, 

perhaps becauſe the age we live in is more apt 
to 
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to be pleaſed with, and adopt the errors of Bion, 
than thoſe of Theocritus, eſpecially 1 in works of 
nius and wit. 

By the help of this piece the readey may, if he 
is willing, form to himſelf a juſt idea of ſenti- 
mental expreſſion. The firſt thing which ſtrikes 
us is a great number of interjections; now this 
is the firſt language of the ſentiment when alone; 
next follow natural turns of expreſſion, ſuch as 
the apoſtrophe, exclamation, &c. and when the 
ſentiment is connected with ſome thought, we 
find a ſoftneſs- and ſmoothneſs of thought, which 
ſeems to carry with it the very emphaſis and af- 
fecting tone of voice with which we ſuppoſe 
them pronounced. Laſtly, a kind of diforder 
and confuſion in the ideas, which in this caſe 
follow on without any connection, and, as it 
were, run counter to one another. Nothing can 
be more irregular than the diſcourſe of Venus; 
ſhe lays hold of an object; ſtraight ſhe abandons 
it; then ſhe returns to it again; one time ſhe 
flops to make reflections on her grief, then ſhe 
burſts out into cries and complaints; ſhe calls on 
Adonis, ſhe will ſpeak to him, and yet ings no- 
thing new to ſay. 

But to draw the pere of theſe- poets in few 
words, we may ſay, that Theocritus has deſerib- 
ed nature all ſimple, and even negligent ; that. 
Moſchus has, by the affiftance of art, put her 
into a more decent dreſs; and that Bion has 
| , ber with ſeveral ornaments, | 9 397 


a 
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* Tn Theocritus the ſcene of the Idyllium is Taid 
min a wood, or a green field; in Moſchus it is in 
a town; and in Bion it appears as on a theatre, 
When we ſit down to read paſtorals, we are wil- 
ling to de abſent from the noiſe. ang hurry of 
towns. Art is charming 'tis true, and nothing 
o much delights the mind as ſymmetry and pro- 
portion. Vet there are ſome inſtances in which 
it chuſes to ſhake theſe off, and is fond of being 
in a kind of diſorder, wherein it can. perceive 
any thing, without any thing appearing to ſhew 
itſelf in particular. Then it is, that it properly 
taſtes ſolitude, and enjoys it. We are deſirous 
that the eclogue ſhould amuſe us in a ſoothing, 
nay, indolent manner, if I may fo term it; and, 
as it were, lull us in the reading, into a kind of 
agreeable ſlumber, with juſt ſo much reflexion 
remaining, as to know we are in a ſtate of re- 
poſe, and to taſte all the ſweets of it ; now this 
is exactly the effect which we experience from 
the ſtrain and tenor of Theocritus' ſtyle. On 
the whole, we may venture to: conclude, that 
theſe are three ſpecies of paſtoral, wholly dif- 
ferent, and that no one of them ſhould be re- 
garded as a rule or model for either of the other. 


SIX GI I. 
Virgil was born at Mantua, of but mean pa- 
rents, he firſt made himſelf known at Rome, by 
His paſtorals. He is the only Latin poet that 


ever 
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ever excelled in that kind of writing; he choſe 
Theocritus for his model, (in preference to Moſ.. 
chus and Bion;) to whom he has ſo cloſely at- 
tached himſelf, that his eclogues ſeem little elſe 
than imitations of that Greek poet. The ſub- 
jects are the ſame; ſo are the turns, and very 
frequently the thoughts themſelves. Horace has 
given the exact character of his eclogues in that 
famous verſe; © 


2 * 2 © + „ + © Molle atque facetum . 


Virgilio annuerunt gaudentes rare Camenzs. - 
Hon. Sat. X. Lib, I. 


But here it will be neceſſary to determine the 
exact ſignification of the two words, molle & fa- 
eum. It would appear, that theſe two words 
in Horace ſtood in need of being qualified by 
each other. Molle ſignifies a ſimple and artleſs 
ſweetneſs, a frankneſs : Facetum a certain lightneſs 
of touch, which only tickles. "The term molle 
without facetum would have been flat, inſipid; 
facetum without molle would have meant at beſt but 
ſomething ſmart, and, perhaps, even too much. 
ſo. Horace found it neceſſary then to join theſe 
two words, to expreſs thereby a ſmart ſimplicity, 
but ſo as that the ſimple ſhould be the baſis, and 
the ſmartneſs only a kind of additional falt, light- 
ly ſprinkled to quicken the taſte, and render the 
impreſſion ſtronger; ſo that this verſe will run 
nearly thus. The rural muſes have entlowed Virgit 
with an eaſy Hina quickened with a * vivacity, 
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. = Theſe two words convey a perfect idea of the 
eclogue, and are a kind of ſtandard for our judg- 
ment of every production bearing this title: and 
the ſole difference between the ſeveral writers in 
this ſpecies of poetry, eonſiſts in the greater or 
leſs degree they poſſeſs of one or other of theſe 
two qualities. Some have more of the ſoft, than 
the poignant and ſmart, in their matiner ; o- 
thers, again, more of the latter than the for- 
mer. Some only one of theſe qualities, others 
neither the one or the other of them, at leaſt in 
ſome part of their works. The true degree of 
perfection is in having a little of each, and in 
ſuch a manner as Virgil appears to have had. 

We ſhall here preſent the reader with his fifth 
eclogue; the ſubject of which, is the funeral e- 
logium of the n Daphnis, 1 his Apo- 
| kheoſis. 5 


The fifth Ecrocus; or, Darn. 
Engliſh'd by Mr. DzrD2n. Arie 


- 
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INC E on the downs our flocks together fled, 
And fince my voice can match your timeful reed, 
Why lit we not beneath the grateful ſhade, 
Which hazles, intermix'd with elms, have made? 


Morsvus. 
— a — — — 
E | MzxALCa's. 

Cur non, Mopſe, boni quoniam. convenimus akin ' 
Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere verſus, 


Hic corylis mixtas inter conſedimus vimos ? 


Mors us. 


/ 
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Whether you pleaſe that ſylvan ſcene to take, 

Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make: 

Or with you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 

| Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread ? 

+ Men. Your merit and your years command the choice 1 
Amyntas only rivals you in voice. : 
Mor. What will not that preſuming ſhepherd dare, 
Who thinks his voice with Phcebus' may compare: 
Men, Begin you firſt ; if either Alcon's praiſe, 

Or dying Phyllis have inſpir'd your lays: 
If her you mourn, or Codrus you commend, 
Begin, and Tityrus your flock ſhall tend, 

Moe, Or ſhall I rather the ſad verſe repeat, 
Which on the beech's bark” lately writ : | 
I writ, and ſung betwixt; now bring the ſwain, 

Whoſe voice you boaſt, nid let him try the ſtrain. 
Mex. Such as the ſhrub to the tall olive ſhows, 
* the pale fallow to the bluſhing ond, 


v4 


Such 


_ 


* 
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Tu major: tibi me eſt æquum parere, Menalcas, 
Sive ſub incertas Zephyris motantibus umbras, 
Sive antro potiùs ſuccedimus : aſpice ut antrum N 
Jylveſtris raris ſparſit labruſca racemis. + 8 af 

Mz N. Montibus in noſtris ſolus tibi certet Amyntas. 

Mor. Quid ſi ide cm certet Phebum ſuperare canendo? 

Mu. Incipe, Mopſe, prior, ſi quos aut Pbyllidis * 
Aut Alconis habes laudes, aut jurgia Codri, 
Incipe : paſcentes ſervabit Tityrus hœdos. 
„Mor. Immo hec, in viridi nuper quæ cortice fagi, 
Carmina deſcripſi, & modulans alterna. notavi,, * _- ,. 
Experiar : tu deinde jubeto certet Amyntas. 1 
Men. Lenta ſalix quantùm pallesti cedit olivæe, 
Puniceis humilis quantùm ſaliunes coſetis; © 
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Such is his voice, if I can judge aright, 

Compar'd to thine, in ſweetneſs and in height. 
Moe, No more, but fit and hear the promis'd lay, 

The gloomy grotto makes a doubtful day. 

The nymphs about the breathleſs body wait 

Of Daphnis, and lament his cruel fate. | 

The trees and floods were witneſs to their tears: 

At length the rumor reach'd. his mother's ears. 

The wretched parent, with a pious haſte, A 

Came running, and his lifeleſs limbs embrac'd. 

She ſigh'd, ſhe ſobb'd, and furious with deſpair, c 


She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her hair: 
Accufing all the gods, and ev'ry ſtar. 4; 
The ſwains forgot their ſheep, nor near the brink 
Of running waters brought their herds to drink, 

The thirſty cattle, of themſelves, abſtained * 
From water, and their graſſy fare diſdain d. | 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 
They caſt the ſound to Libya's diſtant ſhore; c 
The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. 1 

13 | ierce 
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Judicio noſtro tantùm tibi cedit Amyntas. | 
Mor. Sed tu define plura, puer: ſucceſſimus antro. 


"  Extinftum Nymphæ crudeli funere Daphnim 


Flebant: (2) vos coryli teſtes & flumina Nymphis : 

Cam, complexa ſui corpus miſerabile nati, 

Atque Deos atque aſtra vocat crudelia mater. 

Non ulli paſtos illis egere diebus | 

Frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina : ulla neque amnem 

Libavit quadrupes, nec graminis attigit herbam. 

Daphni, tuum Pœnos etiam ingemuiſſe leones 

Interitum, monteſque feri ſyl oquuntur. | 
„ monteſque fen Iylvaque log Daphnis 


a) Extinctum Nymphe. jother verſe is a beauty of bar- 
This verſe is harmonious, footh- Ymony ; from its being of two ſyl- 
ingly ſad, and plain. Boileau-ad-{lables, and a ſpondee. A dac- 
viſes lowering the ſtile in grief. tyle would not have the ſame 
Fichoxe being leſt to begin the effect. 
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Fierce tygers Daphnis taught the yoke to bear, 

And firſt with curling 1 ivy dreſs'd the ſpear: 

Daphnis did cites to Bacchus firſt ordain ; 

And holy rivals for his reeling train; | 

As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn, 

As bulls the herds, and fields the yellow corn; 

So bright a ſplendor, ſo divine a grace, 

The glorious Daphnis caſt on his illuſtrious race. 

When envious fate the godlike Daphnis took, 

Our guardian gods the fields and. plains forſook: 

Pales no longer ſwell'd the ſeeming grain, 

Nor Phcebus fed his oxen on the plain: 

No fruitful crop the ſickly fields return; 

But oats and darnel choke the riſing corn. 

And where the vales with violets once were crown'd, 

Now knotty burrs and thorns diſgrace the ground, 

Come, ſhepherds, come, and ſtrow) with leaves the 

lain; 

Sack fun al rites your Daphnis did ordain; 

With cyprefs boughs the chryſtal fountains hide, 
And ſoftly let the running water glide ; | 
5 h A laſting 
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Daphnis & Armenias curru ſubjungere tigres 
Inftituic: Daphnis thiaſos inducere Baccho, 

Et folils lentas intexere mollibus haſtas. 

Vitis ut arboribus decori eſt, ut vitibus uuæ, 

Ut gregibus tauri z ſegetes ut pinguibus arvis; 
Tu decus omne tuis. Poſtquam te fata tulerunt, 
Ipſa Pales agros, atque ipſe reliquit Apollo. | 
Grandia ſzpe quibus mandavimus hordea ſulcis, 
Infelix lolium, & ſteriles dominantur avene. 
Pro molli viola, pro putputeo nareiſſo, 

Carduus & ſpinis ſurgit paliurus acutis. 
Spargite humum foliis, inducite fontibus umbras, 
Paſtores 3 mandat Geri fibi talia Daphnis. 
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A laſting monument to Daphnis raiſe;' — 

With this inſcription to record his praiſes 6 
Daphnis, the fields delight, the ſhepherds one" 

Renown'd on earth, and deify'd above, 


Whoſe flock. excell'd the faireſt on the "XVID + 
But leſs than he himſelf ſurpaſs'd the ſwains. 


Men. O heav'nly poet ! ſuch thy verſe appears, 

So ſweet, ſo charming, to my raviſh'd * 

As to the weary ſwain, with care e 

Beneath the ſylvan ſhade, refreſhing reſt: 

As to the fev'riſh traveller, when firſt - Tr" 
He finds a chryſtal ſtream to quench his thirſt : 
In ſinging, as in piping, you excel; | 
And ſcarce your maſter could pics ſo well. 

O fortunate young man, at leaſt your lays .. 
Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe. 
Such as they are, my rural ſongs I join, 
To raiſe our Daphnis to the pow'rs divine; 
For Daphnis was ſo good, to love whate er was ( 


4 | 
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Et tumulum facite, & tumulo ſuperaddite carmeꝛ:n 
Daphnis ego in ſylvis hine uſque ad ſidera notus 
Formoſi pecoris cuſtos formoſior ipſ mee. 

Mex. Tale tuum. carmen nobis, deine Pot, 
Quale ſopor ſeſſis in gra mine, quale per tum 
Dulcis aquee ſaliente fitim reſtinguere ivo. 
Nee calamis folim æquiparas, ſed voce magiſtrum. 
Fortunate puer, tu nunc eris alter ab illo: _ | 
Nos tamen hæc quocumque modo tibi noſtra viciſſim 
Dicemus, Daphninque tuum tollemus ad aſtra : 


nen ad aſtra pg e re- n 1 


z 
THR ably! len d ied Abe e 
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Mor. How is my ſoul with ſuch a promiſe raiv'd! | 


For both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 
And Stimichon has often made me long 


To hear, like him, ſo ſoft, ſo ſweet a ſong.” wy 985 | 
Mex. Daphnis, the gueſt of Er with woa. | 
| ; Oring eyes, 1 
Views in the milky way et e yi 1 hk 


And far beneath him, from the ſhining ſphere, 
Beholds the moving clouds, and rolling year. 
For this, with chearful cries, the woods reſound, v 
The purple ſpring arrays the various ground, 
'The nymphs and ſhepherds dance ; and Pan A. 
ſelf is-crown'd, | © 
The wolf no longer prowls for mighty Sede, ; 
Nor birds the ſpringes fear, nor ſtags the toils : 
For Daphnis reigns. above; and deals from thence / 
His mother's milder beams, and peaceful influence. 
The mountain tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice 3, 7 K 
The lowly ſhrubs. partake of human voice. 
Aſſenting nature, with a gracious nod, N 
Proclaims him, and ſalutes the new admitted God. 


$4 2 


uf | K 
E Pen, . —————————— eg 
Mor. ns quicquam Sat tali fit munere emu . 
Et puer ipſe fuit cantati dignus, & ita 
Jampridem Stimicon laudavit carmina nobis. 
Mx. Candidus inſuetum miratur limen Olympi, 
Sub pedibuſque videt nubes & ſidera Daphais, 
Ergo alacris ſylvas.& cetera zura voluptas, n 
Panaque, paſtoreſque tenet, Dryadaſque puellas. 
Nec lupus inſidias pecori, nec retia ſervis * tag 
Ulla dolum meditantur: een e ts Der. 1 
Ipki lætitia voces ad ſidera jactant 4 
Intonfi montes : ipſæ jam carmina rupes, 


I; un arbuſta : Deus, Deus ille, oY 


— 
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Be ſtill propitious, ever good to thine : 
Behold four hallow'd altars we deſign; _ 
And two to thee, and two to Phzbus riſe; ''_ 
On both are offer d annual ſacrifice, | 
The holy prieſts, at each returning year, 
Two bowls of milk, and two of oil ſhall bear; 
And I myſelf the gueſts with friendly bowls will 

chear. 8 Fes 
Two goblets will I crown with ſparkling wine, 
The gen'rous vintage of the Chiar vine ; 
Theſe will I pour to thee, and make the neQar 

\ eee W 09 AR 4 
In winter ſhall the genial feaſt be made 
Before the fire ; by ſummer in the ſhade. 
Damætas ſhall perform che rites divine, 
And Lidian Egon in the ſong ſhall join. 
Alphebiſzus, tripping, ſhall advance; 
And mimick ſatyrs in his antic dance. _ 
When to the nymphs our annual rites we pay, 
And when our fields with victims we ſurvey ; 
While ſavage boars delight in ſhady woods, 
And finny fiſh inhabit in the floods; enn 

| e 


* „„ SH oRn”—__- * 
> tn. — — — 


i —— — * 
Sis bonus 6 felixque tuis l en quatuor aras: 
Ecce duas tibi, Daphni, duoque altaria Phabo.. 
Pocula bina nova ſpumantia lacte quotannis, 
Crateraſque duos ſtatuam tibi pinguis olive : 
Et multo inprimis hilarans convivia Baccho, 
Ante focum, ſi frigus erit, ſi meſſis, in umbra, 
Vina novum fundam calathis Arviſia nectar. 
Cantabunt mihi Dametaz, & Lyctius /Egon : 
|  Saltantes Satyros imitabitur Alpheſibœus. 

'Hzc tibi ſemper erunt, & cam ſolennia vota 
Reddemus Nymphis, & cim luſtrabimus gro. | 
Dum juga montis aper, ſluvios dum piſcis amabit; 


— 
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While bees on thyme, and locuſts feed on dew, - 
Thy grateful ſwains theſe honours ſhall renew, _ 
Such honours as we pay to pow'rs divine, 
o Bacchus, and to Ceres, ſhall be thine. 
ch annual honours ſhall be giv'n, and thou 
Shale hear, and malt eren thy Tuppliants to their 
W 
; Moy. What preſent worth thy verſe can ems 
*5 18 7 find ? 5 5 
Not the ſoft breezes of the ſouthern wind, Da 
That play thro'-trembling trees, delight me more 1 
Nor murm' ring billows on the ſounding ſhore ; | 
Nor winding ſtreams that thro” the valley glide 3 
And the ſcarce cover d pebbles gently chidee. 
Men. Receive you firſt this 3 pipe; the ſame 
That play d my Corydon's unhappy flame. | 
The ſame chat ſung Nezra's conqu ting eyes 
And, e been juſt, u won the prize. x 
sds . Mor. 


— — — 
TG ems Had ae es hes þ 
Semper honos nomenque tuum laudeſque manebunt. 
Ve Baccho Cererique, tibi fic vota quotannis 
Agricolz facient : damnabis tu quoque votis. (a) 
Mor. Our tibi, qua tali reddam pro carmine dona? 
Nam neque me tantum venientis Gbilys Auſtri, 
Nec pereuſſa juvant flutu tam littora, nec que 
Saxoſas inter decurrunt flutyina valles, 
Manu. Hac te nos fragili donabimus ante cicut2, 
Hitec nos, Formoſum Corydon ardebat Alexim : - 
He eadem docuit, I rw An Melibei ? 
„eee , 


x 
4] 
| 
1 
4 
b. 
. 


Mos, . 
— — ————————— — 


Ws. 4 


"©, — tu quoque w0- J % grant favors, and thoſe who. 
Thou ſhalt condemn thy {| «« tha Il have made any vow to 


faxplams to _ vow. T « obtain them from you, = 
s a turn peculiar to the Latin «« be bound to perform ic. 
idiom, 20 by, « You will 


— 
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Moy. Accept from me this ſheephook aber, 
The handle braſs; the knobs in equal range... 
Antigenes, with kiſſes, often e bot. | 
To beg this preſent, in his beauty's prides. 80 01 
When youth and love are hard to be geny d. _ 
But what I could refuſe to his requeſt, . «p24 2 
Is your's unaſk'd, for you deſerve it beſt. 


This piece is entirely i in che Masse 1 It 
ire by a dialogue between two. ſhepherds, who 
each in his turn ſpeaks. his part- The tile is 
throughout truly paſtoral, Neyerthaleſs, there 
are three kinds of degrees or variation in the ex- 
preſſion; in the familiar chat between the two 


15 actors, who. talk in the ſtile: of ſimple ſhepherds, 


the ſtrain is of the comic-paſtoral kind; The two 
other degrees are found in the different rjarfad- 
ons, "wherein the actors ſhew thetfiſelves not only 
as ſhepherds, but as ſhepherds. that are poets 
likewiſe, and conſequently inſpired, and peak 

therefore. in à more elevated ſtrain. The firſt of 
theſe narrations has the elegiac tone, and the 
ſecond has ſomewhat of the lyric. gh 

Daphnis., . curru ubjungerey e.] This Is 
the elogium of che epherd Daphnis; and is 
quite ſimple, unpompous, and free from a load 
of phraſes,” Daphnis had taught the other ſhep- 
herds three . things,” theſe are "eh and the 
| , # whole 


— — 


1 Pi ” > 4 o * 

» | 8 — — * wet 2, N m4 * 
— 4 al _ a 
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„ 


wakes.” © a, * 
off ort At du 1 pedum, they me, 6 rogaret oO 
.Non tulic Antigenes (& erat. tum dignus ew! 1 91 wits Gig 
r 


— 
— 
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whole-is finiſhed : the reſt of the elegy i is wholly 
dedicated to the deploring and regretting his loſs. 
The two ſhepherds addreſs themſelves to him, as 
if he could hear them, telling him, that all nature 
changed fince he died. Such is the nature of 
man, chat if it was poſſible he could hear his 
own funeral oration pronounced, nothing would 
ſa) agreeably affect him, as to find that every 
thing died with him, as if the whole order of 
nature depended on dis fate: 
* Daphnis ego in huis, Sc.] This verſe, " eſ- 
teemed for its beauty, is extremely difficult to 
tranſlate. Some tranſlations have got over the 
diticulty by throwing it into verſe. While o- 
thers, in confining the thought, has moſt wretch- 
edly;perverted the meaning. And it often hap- 
pens, that in endeavouring to render it in a ſmooth 
manner, the energy of it is loſt or enfeebled. 
We ſhall confine ourſelves to this ſingle ec· 
logue of Virgil, as we imagine that it will be 


ſufficient to give a juſt idea of all the reſt. In 


this little piece the ale is natural, and yet lively; 


9 plain, yet reſted; the images are choſen, the 


ſentiments ſoft and tender, the verſification eaſy, 
flowing, and gently harmonious, like the ſoft 
murmuring of a brook. The expreſſions are in 
general ſimple, ſome few of them are rich, all 
are juſt and true. There are, however, ſome 
places in which ſeem to want little more regulari- 
ty and perſpicuity, and even delicacy and height- 


ee Butallerring that this poet does not keep an 


n Wis! 42,7 *:- 74:4. 0P 
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entire pace with Theocritus himſelf, at leaſt we 
are obliged to on, that * 1 n owed him 
very cloſely. 2 O37 51 
Calpurnius & Nemeſianus y were two n 8 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their paſtoral poetry, 
under the reign of. the emperor Diocleſian. Ihe 
one was a Sicilian, the other was born at Car- 
thage: after reading Virgil, their works will ap- 
pear to have little of that ſoftneſs which is the 
ſoul of the eclogue; their images are indeed 
ſometimes very agreeable, and their verſe has a 


happy turn, but they have nothing of that paſto- 
7 ral 1 which inſpired the muſe 15 n 


CHAP. Iv. 


The charatr of n ee 
| N moderus. 2 
TAVING given the hiſtory of the age, 5 
1 ſo far as relates to its character, differences, 
and deſigns, among the antients; we now come 
to conſider the characters of the more modern 
_ writers of this claſs, who are indeed little better 
than ſervile imitators of the manner 'kyd- 155 
_ of the former. 

The Italians however land S. hiv vas 
Ease appearing in their writings under a cha- 
racter fo entirely new, that it is hardly to be 
known again for the ſame ; with them it ſparkles | 
with witty conceĩts, 4 play of words, and 
thoughts in the file” of trap-wit, for ever run 
ning into antitheſes. 1 is the judg- 
ay + x * 


- 5 


5 £6b4ek ITTY -*%% 


ment Fig ) Mit, Fehde nelle, on che works of 
 Guarini, Bonarelli, and Cavallo Marino. Ac- 
o him the Aminta of Taſſo is the beſt 
Piece of: paſtoral writing in the modern Italians = 
betaüſe chef füfther is not ſo much given to that 
florid way of writing as the teſt of his ; 
men, Notwithſtanding this, whether it is an 
advantage peculiar to the Italian tongue, or whe- 


_ ther it be the character of the writers themſelves, . 


there 38 tht true ſoftneſs, that ſweetneſs in weir 
N es, which alone belohgs to paſtoral, What 
it 18 then, that this native beauty ſhould be | 


id under LY of Uſeleſs braatments. ee 
21 ITT 4 E, 11 * . RA w 14 ent: Y : 
raven pn e. Walr gas it 
5! A HE allet: 3 » $628 IT2S 1 ill Ve ery 


tec Dm aur TTY TY Y e Gi Lem 
We man not here tike any notice of Rbn- 
dard 's edlogues; pretending to reduce all to rule, 
he turned all into diſorder, not only in this kind, 
but even in the whole French language! His 
ſhepherds talk in the ftile of villagers ; every one | 
knows Boileau's lines on this ſubject. 


On diet qus Rechts fr fe pipe ne, 
Vient encore fredohner fes Tylies Yothiques, _ 

Et changer, fans reſpe& de PForeille' & du ſon, - 
Lada en Peron, & Philis-en Tvinon. | Ip 

. | ws © tangy, A. Port, Chant, * 


574M 50 i 184 55 Ane se: 


| You'd hu ada ata 


W. piping to a undd the fwains ; - 


Changing 
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Lee e abi, the 
Jagks like paſtoral in his 


F on &# 2 toad; 484 Iii! 15 8 tn 


* e 
hanging 3 reſpet e moe prdech 
70 „eke ay d Phillis into 


f\. i As, OLSYVED DIS 1 — ion; 5 


1 Hhovry N. hejcalls Henriot (Hay) Charles IX. 
Lain (Charley) Catherine, af Madisis Catin 


My thing; that 


7} * WW Arian 
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22 Ger road ghd 5 1815 
even dilpohtion, 0 EATS: ;the 
requiſites for a writer. And, indeed, the 
ſpirit of Theoeritus: and Virgili ſeems,cto breathe 
anew in bis paſtorals, ſome paſſages of which 
may with juſtice be compared to the moſt beauti- 
ee ane, i, a of, ie age. 
The dhepherd's ſong, in praiſe of Mary, of Me- 
dicis, dueen mother to, Louis, the: chirteenth, is 
de only piece of hisco which we ſhall herę give 
A place. 7 gail 1 te ni Ale! cbeotig r lt 
| g sf "Chi 4. Begin. acl eo 4 
Freise, cheres brebis, Jouiſlez de la j bie. Wy 


ee Cie 1, nous enyoie : $1929 r 
Alafinſa „ N piti 5 


ee en e prairie, - 
Nepargdez point les fleurs, ä 


A7 e eee 


Far elle ceggitra la failonylefires ©. ._...1 mn 
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, 


Od le bonheur rendoit tous nos defirs * 3 2 


-Bt par elle on yerra reluire en ce rivage . 
„ eternel Printems, oY 
5 | 
Tel que nous le voyons paroĩtre en fon viſage. 7 
ous ne reverrons plus nos campagnes delertes, $ 
Au lien 'epies, couvertes | hat 
De tant de bataillons Fun à autre oppoſes. 
* "Vinnocence's la paix regneront _ la tere, 
Et les Dieux appaiſess 
Oublieront pour jamais Vuſage * tonnerre. : 
2 Nimphe de la Seine inceſſanment revere 15 12 
S 1 Cette grande Berget e: 
Qui chaſſe de ſes bords tout ſojet de ſouci, 
Et pour jouir long. tems de N fortans, * 
de l'on poſſede ic ici e > 
Porte plus lentement ſpn iribut' a Neptune. 1 
: W donc, mes brebis, prenez at ow Aalen 
1s Dont les deſtins propices This. 
Par akiSbew remede”ont guèri nos toikians's $ 
ts Allen dus ln campagne, allen dans la prairies 
we Nepargnen point les fleurs, /_ A Tutti 
M 


The whole of this piece is of an admirable 
ſweetneſs, and entirely in the lyric. taſte, conſe- 
quently very. calily adapted; to ſong. „ Tbe. ideas 


are very; Hoble, but at the ſame, tune: employed 


ſo naturally, that the ſhepherds who ſing ſeem 


to have met with them in the very ſubject, ra- 


Her than 10 have. ſought. for them. in;tþeir = 
imaginations. -- The verſq̃ 


Tel que nous le voyons paroitre en grein gs 


W 1 and Gat: my but if 
; Qs one 


= 
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one conſults taſte, there wilt be found a par- 
ticular grace in it. It is one of thoſe finefſes 
made uſe of by art, when it would appear more 
like nature. It is a kind of after-thought, and 
therefore careleſsly thrown upon the reſt, rather 
than it ſhould be loſt. Shepherds are not ſo con- 
fined or preciſe in the arrangement of their ideas: 
this appeared to them applicable enough while 
they were upon the ſubject of the ſpting, and 
they accordingly. left it in the place it firſt oc- 
curred. La Fontaine has a FO er 1 1 
detached thoughts. 

The reader will doubaces Nabe La: the 
beauty of that expreſſion, oublier Puſage du ton- 
nerre; and of that wherein the river Seine, per- 
ſonalized, ſeems to leave with regret the walls of 
Paris. Racan himſelf was ſo very fond of this 
laſt thought (and indeed it is extremely graceful 
and pleaſing) that he has made uſe 0 3 it in two 
| ocker places of ils are rata: nc teal 


© LaNimphe de Ia Marne & le Dies de la Shine, 
Qui pour leur mariage ont choifi cette plaine, 

| Novus temoignent aſlez par leurs tours & retours | 
| Fr er 102 1e den 2 ee 1 


Thus Englibed; mn n of 
The in of the-Marne, and the god of the Seine, 


Wuo for their ſoft union made choice of this plain; 


By their windings, and turnings ſufficiently prove, 
"RR _ * HE: * e = 


20 e £1 


Almoſt every one knows in what manner the 
celebrated Santeuil has rendered this thought in 


Latin, in his famous inſcription on a nnn, 5 
in the Erden of Verfailles. } 


Sequana cam primim regine alabitur ad, 
Tardat precipites ambitioſus aquas. 
Captus amore loci curſum obliviſcitur, anceps 

i Quo fluat, & dulces nectit in urbe moras. 


I l ue reſt of the inſcription is only «ſupplement 
to the firſt thought, and runs thus; i 


Hine varios implens fluctu ſubeunte candles, 
Fons fieri gaudet, qui modo flumen erat. 


We ſhall take no notice of the paſtotal pieces 
of Racan, as they were compoſed for the theatre, 
and conſequently any paſſages taken from yo» 
reſt would . part of their beauties, as 


they depend chiefly. on the different circum- 
ens of were on 


— 


| | ( 
8 N Als 9.1 
M. de Segrais is, according to Fontenelle, the 
moſt complete model we have for paſtoral poetry, 
and in this he agrees with Deſpreaux; who ſays, 
Que Segrais dans I'Eglogye enchante les forets; 
g There gentle Segrais charms the liſt ning woods, 


oy Hee follow foe rings from. his ft ee 
logue. 
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Tircis Etoit tonché des attraits de Climene, 

Sans que d' aucun eſpoir il pat flatter ſa peine: 
De Berger accable de ſon mortel enn, 


Ne ſe plaiſoit qu aux lieux auſſi triſtes que li. 

Errant à la merci de ſes inquictudes, bo 

Sa dauleur Ventrainoit aux noires ſolitudes $4! 
Et des tendres accens de ſa mourante voix, 

Ul faiſoit mmm eise N 


One may readily perceive this to be! an imita- 
| -tion of Virgil's ſecond eclogue ; (a) and may even 
rden that the moſt beautiful ſtrokes 
in it are borrowed from that author. 

O les charmans diſcours f 6 les di vines cloſes, 
Qu un jour diſoit Amire en la ſaiſon des roſes “ 


Doux zephirs, qui regniez alors en ces beaux lieux, 
3 en portates-vous rien aux oreilles des Dieux? | 


It is impoſſible to tranſlate the Latin poet more 
| paſtorally than is here done. Tm | ons 


TE 


MADAME D xsnoULIERES. 
This lady yields to no one in paſtoral writing. 
— Her Idylliums have at once that fund of ſweet- 

neſs, and that vivacity mentioned by Horace, 
both which PO Ta FN rn nes: 
Þ te 


(a). Fermoſom Corydon paſtor erlebet Alen 
Tantum inter denſas, umbroſa cacumino, fatzas 
A406 reniebat, ibi hee incotdita folus 7 
Montibus & Sylvia ſtudio jactabat inani. ; 
due | o Virg. Eclogs. 2+ 


* 
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the 


Ki quiſite hay nee To an» admirable delicacy 
joins the ſecret of concealing that nlp of of ſen- 


timent, which prevails through all her-thoughts © 


and images. She is inſpired by the ſituation in 


which ſhe places herſelf at the time of writing. 


She has the ſimplicity of Theocritus, the deli- 


cacy of Virgil, and the ſpirit of Bion; and has 


To happliy blended theſe ſeveral qualitics, that ſhe 
might perhaps have bid fair for the pre-emihence, 
had ſhe ſhewn a little more variety in her ſub- 
ject. But they all ſeem to atiſe from a kind of 
habitual melancholly, which gives them a falſe 


- air of elegy. Such for example | is the following 
{ror of hers. 


. - 


e Inns. 


5 est mes chers moutons, errez Ar * 


61 Io perdu mon Berger, ma houlette, mon chien. 
. Sil plait aux Dieux je n'aimerai plus rien 
"Qui ſoit ſujet aux loix de la nature. 


Mon cœur toujours briſẽ par de cruels ennuis, 
bl Ne cherche plus que la retraite. | 
Paten, mes chers moutons, ſans chien & fans ak 
lette; 


* ne puis vous garder dans I'&tat od j je ſuis. | ” | 


ag” 


| Partez, laiſſez-moi ſeule, innocens animaux, 1210 
Meler encore mes pleurs à Tonde fugitive; 


Non, n'attendez plus rien de ma raiſon captive, - 
Elle ſuccombe enfin ſous le poids de mes maux. 


Ne vous repoſez plus ſur Vamitie ſincẽ're 
Qu'ont toujours eu * moi les Bergers Calenour; z 
29 81 8 
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Je n E prouve que trop qu ils ont perdu le] 

Ou il en eſt peu d'un pareil caractẽre. — 
Tentens vos belemens, ls n font que trop denn! 


Que je vous plains, que je vous aime ! 


„ 


- Helas! que pourrai-je pour vous! 
Paifien- -vous, chers moutons, dans de piturages 
Vivre dans une heureuſe oiſiveté, 4 8 
Vous garantir des maux, des loups & des e 
Ainſi Taimable Iris ſur les bords d'un ruiſſeau | 
Livree a ſa douleur mortelle, 


| | Rloignoit a regret pour jamais d'aupres cel. | 
Son triſte & fidele troupeau, 


Madame Deftivatieres has ca ſeveral o- 
ther Idylliums on ſheep, birds, brooks, &c. pieces 
which have done great honor to the delicacy of 
her taſte. The object ſhe propoſes to herſelf in 
_ theſe, is to ſhew that the condition of the bruta 
creation, and even of inanimate things, is wor- 
thy the envy of men; whoſe reaſon, though im- 
potent, is always overbearing ; ever in oppoſi- 
tion, yet incapable of furmounting any difficulty, 
and ſo weak and precarious, that a little wine 
overſets it, and an infant may miſfead it, On 
this head ſhe thus addreſſes her ſheeßp. 


Me vaudroit- il pas mieux vivre comme vous faites 
Dans une douce oifivete ? 
Ne vaudroit-il pas mieux eme comme vous ètes 
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Dans une heureuſe obſcurite, 
Que d'avoir ſans tranquilite - 
Dies richeſſes, de la naiſſance, 
De Teſprit, de la beauté ? 
"Ces 'pretendus treſors dont on fait vanite, 


7:5! 2: I Valent moins que votre Indbletice went A} 
Paiſſes, moutons, paiſlez ſans x&gle & ſans ſcience; 
Malgre la trompeuſe apparence 


| Vous ttes plas heareux'& plus ſages que nous. 
Nothing can'be! more delicate, ſoft, or better 


; turned, than this paſſuge : unhappily, indeed, the | 


doctrine it includes tends to enervate the man- 
ners, and incline them to 4 degree of epicuriſm, 
not only repugnant to the Chriſtian ſyſtem of 
| morality, but deſtructive of that fortitude of ſoul, | 
and manly vigor, Which is at once the founda- 
tion and ſupport of true wort. 
To the foregoing piece we Wall add Le Ru- 
iſſeau, or the 1 of the brock, not only 
becauſe it is freer from the effeminate ſpirit” al 
the former, but becauſe it contains a ſatyr upo 
ſeveral vices, and eee is a leſſon of wg 
tue and morality. * n 


* £1516 & x. # +4 FA 


6; | Lz Ru222aw, 3 
"k Raiden, nous paroiſſons avoir un meme We 
Dun cours precipitE nous allons un & Taue, 
Vous à la mer, nous à la mort. 
How delightful i is the cadence of this verſe l 


un Betas i que Callibats Je vole peu de upper 
Entre votre coutle & la notre. 


7 


o 9 * 
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3 TA PRINCTPLES 
Vous vous abandonnez ſans remords, ſans terreur 


1 A votre pente natur elle 
Point de loi eee ur rend crimigelle. 
GaLa Ainet 


This thought. i: is.in , fact falſe, fo for it was.not | 
the law that made crimes, but our crimes that 
 vecaſioned the law. cs! 272 ix ROIGULN Ae 


wenn. 


'La vieilleſſe chez Wes na rien 1 falls 1 
Peres de la fin de votre courſe 
| Vous etes plus fort & plus ben 
„ e o/&es 2 vote ſeures- . 
Vous wy 5 5 1 agrement . 
BOY ENF; Si * 
© La mnie p 


eur de vos eaux augmente les "op 5 1220 | 
08 otre bienfait ne ſe perd _ : 2% | 
D deadlidieux ombrages ' 
Ils einbelliſſent vos rivages. „ nz 17 
Sur un ſable brillant entre des pres deu =_ O10? 
=Ty (4-5 Coulè votre onde toujours pure; 5 0 
* Mille & mille poiſſons dans votre ſein an I 
Ne vous attirent point de chagrins, de meptis : 
Avec tant de bonheur d' on vient votre * 
HFelas ! votre ſort eſt ſi doux, 13% 
Taiſez- vous, ruiſſeau, c'eſt a nows || + = ; 
A nous Abe = la nature. | 


How beautiful ! is | this p altage 43 what a gage 


in its harmony! * 'whi t « happy Ga 't9; 7 
trodace the Nhe e 1995 1 


1 8 «4 


* 


„ * 


2 4 — 


De tant de paſſions que . notre cur. 
1 Apprenez qu'il n'en eſt pas une t 


dee ne traine auprès de ſoi le wouble & la _ | 
= Wann nad BY 


or LITERATURE) 353 
Having ſhewn the evils which are the conſe- 
quences of our paſſions, ſhe returns to the brook z 


whoſe conftancy and OY, the e to de- 
ſeribe. 0 


Ruiſſeau, que vous 1 tes Wart 1 
In veſt point parmi vous de ruiſſeaux inkddles, - 

Lorſque les-ordres'abſolug © | 
De VEtre independent qui gouverne le monde, : 
Font qu'un autre ruifleau ſe-mele avec votre onde; 


_ Quand vous etes unis, vous ne vous quittez Plus. 
De toutes ſortes d'unions 


e Que notre vie eſt eloign ee! 
De 3 d'horreurs & de diſſenſions 
Elle eſt toujours accompagnee ; * 
Qu'avez-vous merite,. ruiſſeau tranquile & dour, 
Pour etre mieux traitẽ que nous? | 
Qu'on ne me vante point ces biens imaginaires, 
Tes prerogatives, ces droits, 
Qu'invente notre orgueil pour maſquer nos FRY 


How noble this —n_ bow” elegantly ex- 
preſſed 13 


AN : 


| C'eſt lui ſeul qui nous dit que par un juſte bei 
Le Ciel mit, en formant les hommes, 
Les autres Etres ſous leurs loix. * 

Ane nous point flatter, nous ſommes 
Leurs Tirans plutõt que leurs Rois. 
Pourquoi vous mettre à la torture? 

Pourquoi vous renſermer dans cent canaux di vers? 
Et pourquoi renverſer l'ordre de la nature 
En vous forgant a jaillir dans les airs ? 


Si tout _— obEir à nos ordres ſupremes, _ 


2 
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Si tout eſt fait pour nous, vil ne ſaut que vouloir, 
Ip n'employons-nous mieux ce ſoverain pouvoir, 
| = ne regnons nous fur nous - mẽmes? .. 
Helas ! on n'a plus rien à craindre, 
Les vices n'ont plus de cenſeurs, 
Le monde n'eſt rempli que de laches flatteurs; 
Savoir vivre, c'eſt ſavoir feindre. 
Ruiſſeau, ce n'eſt plus que chez vous 
Qu'on trouve encor de la franchiſe; 


5 "WE voit la laideur ou la beauté qu'en nous 


La bizarre nature a miſe; 
_ _ Aucun defaut ne 8 deguiſe: 
Aux Rois comme aux Bergers, vous . e N 
tous. 
Auſſi ne conſulte · von 
De vos tranquiles eaux le fidele eriſta 1 
On evite de mEme un ami trop ſincere, 
WIT © deplorable gout eſt le gout general. 
Les legons font rougir ; perſonne ne les ſouffre : 
Le fourbe veut paroiire homme de probite. 
Enfin, dans cet horrible gouffre 
De miſere & de vanite, 
Je me perds; & plus Jenviſage 
La foibleſſe de homme & ſa malignite, 
| Et moins de la Divinite | 
En lui je reconnois Tunage., oh 


' Malamd Deſhoulieres ends with the ame 


thought with which ſhe began, by telling the 
brook. to haſten to W as 1 99 to our 
. 


'EnGLiisn 


We wanne 5 nh | 


\Enou14n PASTORAL WRITERS, 
"Epwuny SpaNCE R, . 


This poet was: born at London, in the year 
1 $10, and educated at Pembroke Hall in Cam- 


bridge; he died in the year 1596, poet laureat 


to C. Elizabeth. _ 

His calendar is allowed to be the moſt com- 
| pleat work of the kind, which: any nation has 
produced, ſince the time of Virgil; not but that 
he may be thought imperfect in ſome points. 
. His ens are ſomewhat too long, he is too 
allegorical, and treats of religious matters in a 
paſtoral ſtile, as the Mantuan had done before 
him. He has employed the lyric meaſure, which is 
- Contrary to the practice of the old poets. His 


ſtanza is not every where the ſame, nor always 


choſen; by which means his expreſſion ſome- 
times is not conciſe enough; for the tetraſtic or 
ſtanza of 4 lines, has obliged him to extend his 
ſenſe to a fixed length, which would have been 
more cloſely confined in the couplet. ä 
In, his manners, thoughts, and characters, he 
comes near to Theocritus himſelf, though, not- 
withſtanding the care he has taken, he is cer- | 
tainly inferior in his dialect, For the doric had 
its beauty and propriety in the time of Theocri- 
tus; whereas the old Engliſh, and country phraſes 
of Spencer, were either entirely obſolete, or ſpoken 
| wy by lower claſs of people. Paſtoral ſhould 
be 


EG THE; PRINELPLABS 
be ſimple and plain, but not ruſtic and clowniſh. 
The addition of a calendar to his eclogues is 
very beautiful, ſince by this, beſides the gene- 
ral moral of innocence and ſimplicity, which is | 
common to other paſtoral, writings, he has one 
peculiar to himſelf; he compares human life to 
the ſeveral ſeaſons, and at once expoſes to his 
reader à view of the great and little worlds in 
their various changes and aſpects. Yet the ſeru- 
pulous diviſton of his paſtorals into months has 
obliged him either to repeat the ſame deſcrip- 
tions in other words for three months together, 
or ew it was exhauſted before entirely to omit 
it. The reaſon is evident, becauſe the year has 
5 that variety in it to furniſh every month with 
2 particular deſcription, as it may every ſeaſon. 
Thus far Mr. Dryden in his character of this 
author: we ſhall now preſent the reader with a 
ſpecimen from his own works, as the beſt com- 
Ferre we can make on his 3 d r | 


4 3 t Corn Cor. 
„ hepherd's boy (no better do him ext." 
When winter's waſteful ſpright was almoſt ſpent, 
All in a ſunſhine-day, as did befal, $19) 
Led forth his flock, that had been love ypent. 
| So faint they wox, and feeble in the fold, 

That now uneathes their feet could them uphold, 


All as the ſheep, , ſuch was the ſhepherd's look, 
For pale and wan he was, (alas the while”) 

May ſeem he lov'd, or elſe ſome care he took: 

Well couth he tune his pipe, and. frame his . 
Fe 0 


or LITERAMURE, 357 
Tho” to a bill his fainting flock he Ted; 1 


Ye gods of love, | that pity lovers A 
Uf any gods the pain loyers pity) * hs lad 
Lock from above, where you in Joys. temain, 
And bow your ears unto my doleful ditty. . 

And Pan thou ſhepherd's god, that once did love, 


Pity the pains, that thou thyſelf didſt proye.. 


+Y 371 


Thou barren ground, whom: winter's wrath hath waſted, | 


Art made a mirror, to behold -my-plight;_ [_- + 
Whylom thy freſh ſpring flower d, and after hafted 
Thy ſummer proud, with daffadillies digt: 
And now is come thy winter's ſtormy ſtateec 
Thy mantle. marr'd, wherein thou maſkedit hers 


Such rage as winters, reigneth in'my heart, 2 
My life-blood freezing, with unkindiy cold; 
Such ſtormy fours do breed my baleful . 
As if my years were waſte, and woxen old. 
And yet, alas, but now my ſpring begins”: Sa 
And yet, alas, it is already done. | 
You naked trees, whoſe ſhady leaves are loſt, 
Wherein the birds were wont to build their bower, 
And now are cloth'd with moſs and hoary froſt, . 
Inſtead of bloſms, wherewith your, buds did flower; ; 
I ſee your'tears, that from your boughs do ine, 
Whole drops i in drery iſictes remain. 


Alſo my luſtful leafe is dry and tear, of 

My timely. buds with wailing all are waſted'; 

The bloſſom, which-my branch of youth did: wary 

'With breathed lighs is blown away, and blaſtedd: 
And from mine eyes the drialing tears deſcend, 


4 
WF.” 4 2 


4 
* 


"Iv 


oy AFL ar bovghs the ificles depend, $10 
| ; | | Thou 


Anil thus be plain d, the while his ſheep there fe os 


\ 


258 THE PRINCIPLES. 
Thou feeble flock; whoſe fleece is rough and rent, 
Whoſe knees are weak, 3 1-109 n 
Maiſt witneſs well, by thy ill government, 
Thy maſter's mind is overcome with care. 
Thou weak, I wan : thou lean, T quite forlorn : 
Wich mourning pine I, you with pining mourns . 
A thouſand fighs I curſe that careful hour, 
Wherein I long'd the neighbour town to ſee: 
And eke ten thouſand fithes I bleſs the ſtour, 
_ Wherein I ſaw'ſo fair a fight as ſhe; 
| Yet all for naught: ſuch fight katy bred tiy bane: 
Ah God, thatlove ſhould broud York joy and pain! 
4 It is not Hobbinol, Wherefore I plain, 
Albe my love he ſeek with daily ſuit: 
His clowniſh gifts and courtſies I diſdain, 
His kids, his cracknels, and his early fruit. TY 
Ah, fooliſh Hobbinol, thy gifts been vain 2 
Colin them gives to Roſalind again. Ae 
I love thilk laſs, (alas, why do 7 1 
And am forlorn, (alas, why am I lorn 7) bk 
She deigns not my good will, but doth reprove, 
And of my rural muſick holdeth ſcorn. 
Shepherds device ſhe hateth as the ſnake, _ 
And laughs the ſongs that Colin Clout doth * 
Wherefore my pipe, albe rude Pan you pleaſe, 
Yet for thou pleaſeſt not where moſt I would, 
And thou unlucky muſe, that wontſt to eaſe _ 
My muſing mind, yet canſt not, when thou ſhould 5 
Both pipe and muſe ſhall fore the while _ 


9 


* 


1 
1 


| $6 broke his men pie, and Gown Wd: Be... 
= By that the welked Phœbus 'gan avail | 
His weary wain; and now the froſty night | 
| Her mantle black through heaven 'gan over hale, 
l 


Which ſeen, . the penſive- boy half in deſpight. 


der inne | -. 
Aroſe, and homeward drove his ſullen ſheep, 
' Whoſe hanging _ did MERE careful caſe to 
We AMBROSE panes) 5 

: Vaaklus: are the opinions of the learned con- 


cerning the merit of this author as a paſtoral —_ 


writer; Sir Richard Steele was a profeſſed ad- 
mirer of him in this light; and gives us thu oF 
lowing character of him (a). | 
This poet, like his predeceſſor "Fay both . 
copied and improved the beauties of the antients, 
whoſe manner of thinking is above all things to 
be recommended. As far as our language would 
allow him, he has formed a paſtoral ſtile, ac- 
cording to the Doric of Theocritus; in which I 
dare not ſay he has excelled Virgil, but 1 may 
be allowed, for the honor of our language, to 
ſuppoſe it more capable of ny pretty ruſticity 
than the former. 

While Sir Richard Steele thus admired and prac- 
tiſed our author, and endeavoured by all poſſible 
means to procure him the palm in this kind of 
writing; Mr. Pope, who ſeems to have a con- 
firmed averſion to him (and whoſe judgment is 
therefore liable to be ſurpaſſed) fell on the moſt 

_ artful and infinuating method to defeat his pur- 
| poſes, and prevent the diminution of his own re- 

putation, of which he” was not a little pope + 
| N The 

— 5 n — nin — 23 — 
(9) See Guardian, Vol. I, Now 30, | 


Seo THE, PRINCIPLES 


The reader cannot be ignorant, that there are 


ſeveral numbers in the Guardian (a) employed 


upon paſtoral poetry, and one in particular, upon 
the merits of Philips, and; Pope, in which the 


latter is Fund a better veflifer; but as a true 


arcadiaſſ, th Abe. ts 
Guayyian, Number & 
Thi -papen. was wry 
Nothing icould have ſd ualh, defeated the 
deſign of diminiſhing his f reputation'as this me- 
thod, which had a contrary effect: he laid down 
falſe principles, upon theſe he reaſoned, and by 
comparing his own, and Philips's paſtorals, upon 
ſuch principles as was no great compliment to the 
latter, that he wrote more agreeable to Os 
ag are in themſelves falſmde. 


erte, ſee 
x N 9; 24 BA 5 


© tip Mr. Möpe Mintel 


The ano. follktibg'lines, ſo mech W 


this paper, are ſufficiently e chat 
| the whole criticiſm is ironical.; + - 


Ah filly ! I more filly than my ſheep, _ . 
Wien on the flowery” plains I once did keep. . 


Ut „Nothing can be much more filly. than theſe 
beter yet the author ſays, How. he: ill 


- $*,charmis the ear with the artful. repetition of - 


+. epithets.” ' Silly,” I more ſilly than my ſheep. 


.. Notwithſtanding the diſadvantageous light Mr, 
| e $ '/ Hy Sat Appear 7 n ene With 


5344 


5 ix wy e br, 
JET es. "ts | 


— — — — 
(4) onna, CAGES 28, 30. 
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er LIBERATYRS: 364 
ſert Mr. Phillips. to be no mean arcadĩan; by 


endeavouring to-umitate too ſervilely the manners 
- and ſentiments, of vulgar ruſtics 3 44 has ſome- 
times raiſed. a laugh againſt himſelf; yet there 
are in come of his paſtorals à natural ſimplicity, 15 
a true dorie dialect, and well delineated deſcrip- 
tions; the follb wing one, vn our paſtoral ſports, is 

extteâmly beautiful, and may ſerve as a ſpecimen 

F what this weilte chin ib capable of. 

Wii 90 041 N ei ahm deen sit * | 
ons $ |.as.this poplag fair, Jh 29 ; | 
pra 5 head, devaid of care, 

wh raſtic routs, the chief for wanton game, | 
Nor could they merry make till Lobbon came. 

Who better ſeen than I in ſhepherds arts, 

To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes hearts 7 

How ſoftly;to mine onten reed ſo ſweet. 

Went they upon the green to ſnift their feet. 
——— the idunta-wh dive, how would they an: 

Some well deviſed tale from me to learn? 5 

For many ſongs and tales of mirth had J. 2 

Jo chaſe the ling ring ſon adown the {ky 4- ca. vita 
But ah! fince Lucy coy;hath wrought ker e . I 
Within my beart, unmindful of delight ; | 

The jolly, grooms 1 flyp and all alone, 
10 Wannen my fruitleſs moat: | 
| temadt r adi gung e ee 1. | 


24 E 2 N (2666 4 WIL 
n now | if. ever, bring _ 8 ACA 
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The TRE green, the ſmelling eglantihe,. -/ : Joc | 
And tender, br a from the mantling 49 20 
Tbe dewy cowllip, that on meadows grow, 4. 

* nn Ng on oo vai] bay 
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Old Moulin 


ſtile in this kind of poetry, 


1362 SAY e rn 64 i oe 
Your hamlet few, and eu vy phitiic why, © | 
And cnſeerate to mirth, F \ 

- Myſelf will iaviſh all my little „„ 
And deal ovary), rw flowing or re 
: harp, Mico nn 

And Cuddy dance, „„ 1 8 
Ak e eee 
| | 1 * dne U. 

a . E.. a +10 

"This — man is allowed me 

of the firſt rank among the tary 6 
his e pieces are four, 


: 4 
WE BERTtS i, Vito en Nuo 
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| dire 10 st wien Twedt. 
1 aaa rr ed 6017 
Ki Autumn, to Mr. bk öl d 
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g 14 03 Q3919 wilt -4 OAT: rad; zap - 
„We ſhall preſent the. reader with a ſpecimen 
| his ſecond paſtoral, called ſummetr; his own 
works being u better comment on his genius and 
than could be found 
in _—_ 1 of eritieiſms. Nn. I nn Js 20H 


144» do 16,30601a0v nd * uu! . 
Sun n on Ales N tet 547 
A. . wam6}>! on 
Led ſorth hisiflocks along the ſilver thame ; - | 
| Where dancing ſun-beams on the waters r 
And verdant alders form d # qhip ring fide: 
Soft as he mburn'd, the ſtreiths forgot ts MW] . ys. 
The flocks around a 'dumb'compuſſion how; "> 
The Naiads wept in er Ty warty bo r... 
| And ton conſented in 4 Bene wow 9 
| . 


Oo LITERATURE. 363 
Ve ſhady. heeches, and ye cooling fame, 
Defence, from Phœbus, not from Cupid's beam: 
To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I fing, + 
The woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo's ring 
[The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay, 
Why art thow-prouder and more hard than they? 
The bleating ſheep-with/ my complaints:agree, = 
They pant with heat, and I inflam'd by thee; 
The fultry firius burns the thirſty plains, 
While in thy heart eternal winter reiguaass 
Where ſtray ye muſes, in what lawn or 
While your Alexis pines in hopeleſs love. 
In thoſe fair felds where far-fam'd Iſis glides, 
Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides 2. « 
As in the cryſtal fiream 1 view my face, 
Freſh bluſhes riſing paint the wat'ry glaſs; 
But ſince thoſe, graces pleaſe thy eyes no more. 
I ſhun the fountains which I ſought before; | 
Onde T was ſkill'd in ev'ry herb that „ 81 
And cy'ry plant that drinks the morning dew: . 
Ah I wretched ſhepherd, what avails thy art. 
To eure thy lambs, but not to heal thy heart. 


Let other ſwains attend the rural care, 
And fairer flacks, or richer fleeces ſhare = 
But nigh. yon mountain let me tune my lays,  - 
Embrace my love, and bind my brows with bays: + 
That flute is mine which Colin's tuneful breath, 
Inſpir'd when living, and bequeath'd in death; _ 
He ſaid, Alexis, take this pipe the ſame, 
That taught the groves my Roſalinda's name; 
But now the reeds ſhall hang on yonder tree, 
For ever filent, No 3 * thee. | 


: 


| * | 
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- Aud yet my numbers pleaſe the rural throng, * br. 
Rough fatyrs dance and Pan upproves the Tong Ne 
The nymphs forſaking ev 'yy ee andſpring, - "2! © J 
Their early fruits, and mille white turtles bring?” 56 U 
Each am'rous nymph prefers her gifts zn bin, ET L 
On Xppu their giſts are all beſtow'd agan i © 
For you che ſw ains the ſaireſt flo ro den. eee 
And in one garland all their beauties jon 
Accept the wreath which yoh deſerve alone. Ut 
In whom all beauties are compris d in one.. 3:4 0 
See what delights in ſylvan ſcenes appear! Sor 
- Defcending gods have found elyfium here. e 5 
In woods bright Venus with Adonis fre) d. 
And chaſte Diana haunts the foreſt's made: 
Come, lovely nymph, and bleſs the ſilent hours, 
When ſwains from theering ſeek their 92 Nane, 
When weary reapers quit che ON field, Pe cars 1 

#3 


a; 
4x 
* 
* 


my 


But in my. breall the ſerpent love pry * | , Ss 
Here bees from bloſſoms ſip the roſy 1 | 
But your Alexis knows no ſweets but vou: : 
Oh! deign to viſit our forfaken feats, 5 A 
The moſſy fountain, and the green retfeats* 
Where'er you walk, cool gales ſhall fan the blade, 
Trees where you fit, ſhall croud into a.ſhade; - 1 
Where er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall ile. * 
Aud all things flouriſh where you turn your eye: 
| Oh! how [I long with you to paſs my days, - 
Invoke the muſes, and reſound your pr praiſe WR wt 
Your praiſe the birds ſhall chaunt i in ev'ry gore, 
And winds mal waſtit tothe ron ee 
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55 1 1110 4685 a 
de ene you ſing, and rival Orpheus“ Kein, 


The Wend ug foteſls ſoon ſhould dance 8 ; 91 


The moving mountains bear the powerful call 
And beadlong fireanis hang lit ning in their fal . 
Bat ſee the ſhepherds un the bee "I 
The:ltwing herds; to murm' ring brooks retreat; 
J 0o cloſer ſhades the panting. flocks remoye, - , - 
Ve gods | and is there no relief for love. 
But ſoon the ſun with milder rays wakes. & . 
To the coal. ocean, ern 5 17 
By night ene in che burt by . n 
Our author was yet in his puerile wn Fr 
he wrote this paſtoral, / and the ingenious Mr.? 
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